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SECTION I. 


The GENERAL HISTORY of the CHRISTIAN 
CHURCH, 


J. HE arduous attempts made by the pon- 

tifs, in the preceding century, to advance 
the glory and majeſty of the ſee of Rome, by 
extending the limits of the Chriſtian church, and 
ſpreading the. goſpel through the diſtant nations, 
met with much oppoſition; and, as they were 
neither well conducted nor properly ſupported, 
their fruits were neither abundant nor permanent. 


But in this century the ſame attempts were re- 


newed with vigour, crowned with ſucceſs, and 


contributed not a little to give a new degree of 
ſtability to the tottering grandeur of the papacy. 
They were begun by GRECORY XV., who, by 
the advice of his confeſſor Narni, founded at 
Rome, in the year 1622, the famous Congregation 


CENT, 
XVII. 
Scr. J. 


The Col- 
lege de pro- 
paganda fide 
founded at 
Rome, 


for the propagation of the faith, and enriched it 


with ample revenues. This congregation, which 
conliſts of thirteen cardinals, two prieſts, one 
monk, and a ſecretary [a], is deſigned to propa- 
h N gate 


1 wn 


[a] Such is the number of members belonging to this Con- 
egation as they ſtand in the original Bull of Gxzcory XV.; 
fo Bullarium Roman. tom. iii. p. 472+ edit. Luxemburg .— 
CAR mentions the ſame number, in his Etat Preſent de 
P Egliſe Romaine, p. 259. But a different account is given by 
> Vor. V. | B 0 Ax uo, 
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EN r. gate and maintain the religion of Rome in all 


XVII. 
SECT» 


- miſſions; houſes erected for the inſtruction and 


parts and corners of the world. Its riches and 
poſſeſſions were ſo prodigiouſly augmented by the 
munificence of URBAN VIII., and the liberality 


of an incredible number of donors, that its funds 


are, at this day, adequate to the moſt expenſive 
and magnificent undertakings. And, indeed, 


the enterpriſes of this Congregation are great and 


extenſive. By it a vaſt number of miſſionaries 
are ſent to the remoteſt parts of the world ; books 
of various kinds publiſhed, to facilitate the ſtudy 
of foreign and barbarous languages; the ſacred 
writings and other -pious productions ſent abroad 
to the moſt diſtant corners of the globe, and ex- 
hibited to each nation and country in their own 
language and characters; ſeminaries founded for 
the ſuſtenance and education of a prodigious 
number of young men, ſet apart for the foreign 


ſupport of the Pagan youths that are yearly ſent 
from abroad to Rome, that they may return from 
thence into their reſpective countries, and become 
the inſtructors of their blinded Brethren : not to 
mention the charitable eſtabliſhments, that are 
deſigned for the relief and ſupport of thoſe who 
have ſuffered baniſhment, or been involved in 
other calamities, on account of their ſtedfaſt at- 
tachment to the religion of Rome, and their zeal 
for promoting the glory of its pontif. Such are 
the arduous and complicated ſchemes, with the 
execution of which this congregation is charged; 
but theſe, though the principal, are not the only 
objects of its attention; its views, in a word, are 
vaſt, and its exploits almoſt incredible. Its 


Ax uo, in his Tableau de la Cour de Rome, part III. chap. wi. 
p. 279. for he makes this Congregation to conſiſt of eighteen car- 
dinals, one of the pope's ſecretaries, one apoſtolical prothonotary, 
one referendary, and one of the aſſeſſors, or ſecretaries of the 
inquiſition. 
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members hold their aſſemblies in a ſplendid and 
magnificent palace, whoſe delightful fituation 
adds a ſingular luſtre to its beauty and gran- 
deur [5]. "SEN. 
II. To this famous eſtabliſhment, another leſs 
magnificent indeed, but highly uſeful, was added, 
in the year 1627, by pope Urban VIII., under 
the denomination of a College or Seminary for the 
propagation of the faith.. This ſeminary is ſet apart 
for the inſtruction and education of thoſe who are 
deſigned for the foreign miſſions ; and they are 
here brought up, with the greateſt care, in the 
knowledge: of all the languages and ſciences that 
are neceſſary to prepare them for propagating the 
Goſpel among the diſtant nations. This excellent 
foundation was due to the zeal and munificence of 
Joan Brist ViLEs, a Spaniſh nobleman, who 
reſided at the court of Rome, and who began by 
preſenting to the pontif all his ample poſſeſſions, 
together with his houſe, which was a noble and 
beautiful ſtructure, for this pious and generous pur- 
poſe. His liberality excited a ſpirit of pious emu- 
lation, and is followed with zeal even to this day. 
The Seminary was at firſt committed by URBAN to 
the care and direction of three canons of the patri- 
archal churches'; but this appointment was after- 
wards changed, and, ever ſince the year 1641, 
it is governed by the Congregation founded by 
GreGory XV. [ec]. | 


[] The authors, who have given an account of this Con- 
gregation, are mentioned by Fa BRI ITUs, in his Lux Evan- 

elit toti orbi exoriens, cap. xxxiii. p. 566. Add to theſe, 
** HEUS ASCANIUS, De Montibus Pietatis Eccleſiæ Roman. 

. 522, where there is a complete liſt of the books that have 
* publiſhed by this Congregation, from its firſt inſtitution 
until the year 1667. | 
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[e] HET vor, Hiſtoire des Ordres Monaſtiques, Religieux er 


Militaires, tom. viii. cap. xii. p. 78. Ux B. CERRI Etat preſent 


de I Egliſe Romaine, p. 293. where, however, the firſt founder 


of this College is called, by miſtake, VIvxs. 
| AY 2 III. The 


Congtrega- 
tions of Col - 
leges of the 
ſame nature 
founded in 
France. 
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III. The fame zealous ſpirit reached France, 
and produced there ſeveral pious foundations of a 
like nature, In the year 1663, the Congregation 
of prieſts of the foreign miſſions was inſtituted by 
royal authority, while an aſſociation of biſhops and 
other eccleſiaſtics found the Pariſian Seminary for 
the miſſions abroad, deſigned for the. education of 
thoſe who were ſet apart for the propagation of 
Chriſtianity among the Pagan nations. From 
hence,  apoſtolical vicars are ſtill ſent to Siam, 
Tonquin, Cochin China, and Perſia, biſhops to Ba- 
bylon, and miſſionaries to other Aſiatic nations; 
and all theſe ſpiritual envoys are ſupported by the 
ample revenues and poſſeſſions of the Congregation 
and Seminary [d J. Theſe prieſts of the foreign 


miſſions [e], and the apoſtles they ſend into foreign 


countries, are almolt perpetually involved in alter- 
cations and debates with the Jeſuits and their 


miſſionaries. The former are ſhocked at the 


methods that are ordinarily employed by the 
latter, in converting the Chineſe and other Aſiatics 


to the Chriſtian religion. And the Jeſuits, in 


their turn, abſolutely refuſe obedience to the 
orders of the apaſtolical vicars and biſhops, who 


receive their commiſſion from the Congregation 


above-mentioned ; though this commiſſion be 
iſſued out with the conſent of the pope, or of 
the College de propaganda fide reſiding at Rome. 

There was alſo another religious eſtabliſhment 
formed in France, during this century, under the 


title of the - Congregation of the Holy Sacrament, 


whoſe. founder was AuTHERIus, biſhop of Beth- 


fears des Miſſious Etrangeres. 


lebem, and which, in the year 1644, received an 
order from URBAN VIII., to have always a 


[4] See the Gallia Chriſtiana Benedictinorum, tom. vii. p. 


'1024.—HELYOT, Hiſtoire des Ordres Monaſliques, tom. viii. 


chap. xii. p. 84. - | 17 
[e] Theſe eccleſiaſtics are commonly called in France, Mef- 


number 
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number of eccleſiaſtics ready to exerciſe their mi- 


niſtry among the Pagan nations, whenever they 


ſhould be called upon by the pope, or the Congre- 
gation de propaganda, for that purpoſe [f J. It would 


be endleſs to mention other aſſociations of leſs note, 


that were formed in ſeveral countries for promoting 
the cauſe of Chriſtianity among the darkened na- 
tions; as alſo the care taken by the Jeſuits, and 
other religious communities, to have a number of 
miſſionaries always ready for that purpoſe. 

IV. Theſe congregations and colleges ſent forth 
thoſe legions of miſſionaries, who, in this cen- 
tury, covered, in a manner, the whole face of 
the globe, and converted to the profeſſion of 
Chriſtianity at leaſt, if not to its temper and ſpirit, 
multitudes of perſons in the fierceſt and moſt 
barbarous nations, The religious orders, that 
make the greateſt figure in theſe miſſions, are the 
Jeſuits, the Dominicans, the Franciſcans, and the 
Capuchins, who, though concerned in one com- 
mon cauſe, agree, nevertheleſs, very ill among 
themſelves, accuſing - each - other publicly and 
reciprocally, and that with the moſt bitter 
reproaches and invectives, of want of zeal in the 
ſervice of CHRIST, nay of corrupting the purity 
of the Chriſtian doctrine to promote their 
ambitious purpoſes. But none are fo univerſally 
accuſed of ſiniſter views and unworthy practices, 
in this reſpect, as the Jeſuits, who are ſingularly 
odious in the eyes of all the other miſſionaries, 
and are looked upon as a ,very dangerous and 
pernicious ſet of apoſtles by a conliderable part 
of the Romiſh church. Nor, indeed, can they be 
viewed in any other light, if the general report 
be true, that, inſtead of inſtructing their pro- 
ſelytes in the genuine doctrines of Chriſtianity, 
they teach them a corrupt ſyſtem of religion and 


[/] HeLyor, loc. cit, Cap, xiii. p. 87. 109. 
Facet | B 3 | morality 
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is reconcileable with the indulgence of their- ap- 


petites and paſſions ;—that they not only tolerate, 


* 


but even countenance, in theſe new converts, 
ſeveral profane opinions and ſuperſtitious rites and 
cuſtoms ;—that, by commerce, carried on with 
the moſt rapacious avidity, and various other me- 
thods little conſiſtent with probity and candour, 
they have already acquired an overgrown opu- 
lence, which they augment from day to day ;— 
that they burn with the thirſt of ambition, and 
are conſtantly gaping after worldly honours and 
prerogatives ;—that they are perpetually employ- 
ing the arts of adulation, and the ſeductions of 
bribery, to inſinuate themſelves into the friendſhip 
and protection of men in power that they are 
deeply involved in civil affairs, in the cabals of 
courts, and the intrigues of politicians and 
finally, that they frequently excite inteſtine com- 
motions and civil wars, in thoſe ſtates and king- 


doms, where their views are obſtructed or diſap- 


pointed, and refuſe obedience to the Roman 


pontif, and to the vicars and biſhops that bear his 


commiſſion, Theſe accuſations are indeed griev- 
ous, but they are perfectly well atteſted, being 
confirmed by the moſt ſtriking circumſtantial 
evidence, as well as by a prodigious number of 
unexceptionable witneſſes. Among theſe we may 
reckon many of the mot illuſtrious and reſpectable 
members of the church of Rome, whoſe teſti- 


mony cannot be imputed to the ſuggeſtions of - 


envy, on the one hand, nor conſidered: as the 
effect of temerity or ignorance on the other: ſuch 
are the cardinals, the members of the Congregation 
de propaganda fide, and even ſome of the popes 
themſelves. Theſe teſtimonies are ſupported and 
confirmed by glaring facts, even by the proceed- 
ings of the Jeſuits in China, Abyſſinia, Japan, and 
India, where they have diſhonoured the cauſe of 
CSE Chriſtianity, 
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Chriſtianity, and hurt the intereſt of Rome, in 


the moſt ſenfible manner by their corrupt prac- 
tices [g]. | 
V. The Jeſuits exhauſted all the reſources of 


their peculiar artifice and dexterity to impoſe 


ſilence upon their accuſers, to confound their ad- 
verſaries, and to give a ſpecious colour to their 
own proceedings. But all their ſtratagems were 
ineffectual. The court of Rome was informed of 
their odious frauds; and this information was, by 
no means, looked upon as groundleſs. Many 
circumſtances concur to prove this, and among 
others the conduct of the Congregation at Rome, 
by which the foreign miſſions are carried on and 
directed. For it is remarkable, that, _ 
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many years paſt, the Jeſuits have been much leſs 


employed by that Congregation, than in former 
times, and are alſo treated, on almoſt every oc- 
caſion, with a degree of circumſpection that 
manifeſtly implies ſuſpicion and diffidence. Other 
religious orders have evidently gained the aſcend- 


ant they formerly held; and, in the nice and cri- 
tical affairs of the church, and more eſpecially in 


what relates to the propagation of the Goſpel in 
foreign parts, much more confidence is placed in 
the auſtere ſobriety, poverty, induſtry, and pa- 
tience of the Capuchins and Carmelites, than in 
the opulence, artifice, genius, and fortitude of 
the diſciples of Loyor.a. On the other hand it 
is certain, that if the Jeſuits are not much truſted, 
they are, however, more or leſs feared; ſince 
neither the powerful Congregation, now mentionec, 
nor even the Roman tifs themſelves, venture 
to reform all the abuſes, which they filently diſ- 


approve, or openly blame, in the conduct of this 


[g] The reader will find an ample relation of theſe facts, 
ſupported by a cloud of witneſſes, in the Preface to the Ha 
toire de la Compagnie de Feſus, publiſhed at Utrecht in the year 
1741. | 10 85 
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inſidious order. 


credit and influence are grown fo extenſive and 


formidable, in all thoſe parts of the world that 


embrace the religion of Rome, that they carry 
their inſolence ſo far as to menace often the 
pontif on his throne, who cannot, without the 
utmoſt peril, oblige them to ſubmit to his orders, 
where they are diſpoſed to be refraftory. Nay 
more, the deciſions of the pope are frequently ſug- 


| ri by this powerful ſociety, and it is only in 
uch a caſe that the ſociety treats them with un- 


limited reſpect. When they come from any other 
quarter, they are received in a very different man- 
ner by the Jeſuits, who trample upon ſome of 
them. with impunity, and interpret others with 
their uſual dexterity in ſuch a manner, as to an- 
ſwer the views and promote the intereſts of their 
ambitious order. Such, at leaſt, are the accounts 
that are generally given of their proceedings ; ac- 
counts which, though contradicted by them, are 
nevertheleſs ſupported by ſtriking and palpable 
evidence. : 

VI. The riſe of theſe diſſenſions between the 
Jeſuits and the other Roman miſſionaries is owing 
to the methods of converſion uſed by the former, 
which are entirely different from thoſe that are 
employed by the latter. The crafty diſciples of 
LoyoLa judge it proper to attack the ſuperſtition 
of the Indian nations by artifice and ſtratagem, 
and to bring them only gradually, with the ut- 
moſt. caution and prudence, to the knowledge of 
Chriſtianity. In conſequence of this principle, 
they interpret and explain the ancient doctrines of 
Paganiſm, and alſo thoſe that Coxvrucius taught 
in China, in ſuch a manner as to ſoften and 
diminiſh, at leaſt in appearance, their oppoſition 


to the truths of the Goſpel; and whenever they 


d, 


This connivance, however in- 
voluntary, is become a matter of neceſſity. The 
opulence of the Jeſuits is ſo exceſſive, and their 
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find, in any of the religious ſyſtems of the Indians, e E N T, 
tenets or precepts that bear even the fainteſt XY, 
. reſemblance of certain doctrines or precepts of 
Chriſtianity, they employ all their dexterity and 
zeal to render this reſemblance more plauſible and 
ſtriking, and to perſuade the Indians that there is 
a great conformity between their ancient theology 
and the new religion they are exhorted to em- 
brace. They go till further; for they indulge 
their proſelytes in the obſervance of all their 
national cuſtoms and rites, except ſuch as are 
glaringly inconſiſtent with the genius and ſpirit of 
the Chriſtian worſhip, Theſe rites are modified 
a little by the Jeſuits, and are directed towards a 
different ſet of objects, ſo as to form a ſort of 
coalition between Paganiſm and Chriſtianity. To 
ſecure themſelves an aſcendant over the untutored 
minds of theſe ſimple Indians, they ftudy their 
natural inclinations and propenſities, comply with 
them on all occaſions, and carefully avoid what- 
ever may ſhock them. And as in all countries 
the clergy, and men of eminent learning, are 
ſuppoſed to. have a conſiderable influence on the 
multitude, fo the Jeſuits are 13 aſſiduous 
in courting the friendſhip of the Indian prieſts, 
which they obtain by various methods, in the 
choice of which they are far from being ſcrupu- 
lous. But the protection of men in power is the 
great object they principally aim at, as the ſureſt 
method of eſtabliſhing their authority, and extend- 
ing their influence. And hence they ſtudy all 
the arts that can render them agreeable or uſeful 
to great men; hence their application to the 
mathematics, phyſic, poetry, to the theory of 
painting, ſculpture, architecture, and the other 
elegant arts; and hence their perſeverance in 
ſtudying men and manners, the intereſts of princes, 
and the affairs of the world, in order to prepare 
them for giving counſel in critical ſituations, and 
| ſuggeſting 
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ſuggeſting expedients in perplexing and compli- 
cated caſes. It would be endleſs” to enumerate 
all the circumſtances that have been complained 
of in the proceedings of the Jeſuits, Theſe that 
have been now mentioned, have ruined their 
credit in the eſteem of the other miſſionaries, 
who conſider their artful and inſidious dealings 
as every way unſuitable to the character and dig- 
nity of the ambaſſadors of CHRIST, whom it be- 
comes to plead the cauſe of God with an honeſt 
ſimplicity, and an ingenuous openneſs and can- 
dour, without any mixture of diſſimulation or 
fraud. And, accordingly, we find the other re- 
ligious orders, that are employed in the foreign 
miſſions, proceeding in a very different method 
in the exerciſe of their miniſtry. They attack 
openly the ſuperſtitions of the Indians, in all their 
connexions and in all their conſequences, and are 
ſtudious to remove whatever may 1 adapted ta 
nouriſh them. They ſhew little regard to the an- 
cient rites and cuſtoms in uſe among the blinded 
nations, and little reſpect for the authority of 
thoſe by whom they were eſtabliſned. They treat 
with a certain indifference and contempt the Pagan 
prieſts, grandees, and princes, and preach, without 
diſguiſe, the peculiar doctrines of Chriſtianity, 
while they attack, without heſitation or fear, 
the ſuperſtitions of thoſe nations they are called 
to convert. | | 
VII. Theſe miſſionaries of the court of Rome 
ſpread the fame of the Chriſtian religion through 
the greateſt part of Aſia during this century. To 
begin with India; it is obſervable, that the mini- 
ſterial labours of the Jeſuits, Theatins, and Au- 
guſtiniaus contributed to introduce ſome rays of 
divine truth, mixed, indeed, with much darkneſs 
and ſuperſtition, into thoſe parts of that vaſt 
region that had been poſſeſſed by the Portugueſe 
before their expulſion from thence by the Dutch. 


But 
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But of all the miſſions that were eſtabliſhed in e 2.x r. 
theſe diſtant parts of the globe, none has been * 
more conſtantly and univerſally applauded than 


that of Madura, and none is ſaid to have pro- 
duced more abundant and permanent fruit. It 
was undertaken and executed by RoptrT DR No- 
BILI [HJ, an Italian Jeſuit, who took a very ſin- 
gular method of rendering his miniſtry ſucceſsful, 
Conſidering, on the one hand, that the Indians 
beheld with an eye of prejudice and averſion all 
the Europeans, and, on the other, that they held 


in the higheſt veneration the order of Brachmans, 


as deſcended from the Gods; and that, impatient 
of other rulers, they paid an implicit and un- 
limited obedience to them alone, he aſſumed the 
appearance and title of a Brachman, that had 
come from a far country, and, by beſmearing his 
countenance and imitating that moſt auſtere and 
painful method of living that the Sanianes or 
Penitents obſerve, he at length perſuaded the cre- 
dulous people that he. was, in reality, a member 
of that venerable Order [7]. By this ſtratagem, 


be 


L] Others call this famous miſſionary RoBERT DER Nopr- 
L1BUS. 

[i] US ZAR CERRI, Etat preſent de PEgliſe Romaine, p. 173. 

(7 NoB1L1, who was looked upon by the Jeſuits as the 
chief apoſtle of the Indians after FRangors XAVIEX, took in- 
"credible pains to acquire a nia + - of the religion, cuſ- 
toms, and language of Madura, ſufficient for the purpoſes 
of his miniſtry. But this was not all : for, to ſtop the mouths 
of his oppoſers, and particularly of thoſe who treated his 
character of Brachman as an impoſtor, he produced an old, 
dirty parchment, in which he had forged, in the ancient In- 
dian characters, a deed, ſhewing that the Brachmans of Rome 
were of much older date than thoſe of India, and that the 
Jeſuits of Rome deſcended, in a direct line, from the God 
Brama. Nay, Father Jouvenct, a learned Jeſuit, tells us, 
in the hiſtory of his Order, ſomething yet more remarkable ; 
even that Ron ER T DER NoB1L 1, when the authenticity of his 
ſmoaky parchment was called in queſtion by ſome Indian 
unbelievers, declared pon oath, before the aſſembly of the 


Brachmans 


* 
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CENT. he 'gained over to Chriftianity twelve eminent 


Brachmans, whoſe example and influence engaged 


- a 2 prodigious number of the people to hear the 
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inſtructions, and to receive the doctrine, of this 
famous miſſionary. On the death of Rozexr, 
this ſingular miſſion was for ſome time at a ſtand, 
and ſeemed even to be neglected [#]. But it 
was afterwards renewed, by the zeal and induſtry 
of the Portugueſe Jeſuits, and is ſtill carried on 
by ſeveral miſſionaries of that Order, from France 
and Portugal, who have inured themſelves to the 
terrible auſterities that were practiſed by RokkRxT, 
and that are thus become, as it were, the appen- 
dages of that miſſion. Theſe fiftitious Brach- 
mans, who boldly deny their being Europeans or 
Franks [I], and only give themſelves out for in- 
habitants of the northern regions, are ſaid to have 
converted a prodigious number of Indians to 
Chriſtianity ; - and, if common report may be 
truſted to, the congregations they have already 
founded in thoſe countries grow larger and more 
numerous from year to year. Nor, indeed, do 
theſe accounts appear, in the main, unworthy of 
credit In]; though we muſt not be too ready to 
„ TING 1 95 receive, 
Brachmans of Madura, that he (NosB111) derived really and 
truly his origin from the God Brama. Is it not aſtoniſhing that 
this Reverend Father ſhould acknowledge, is it not monſtrous 
that he ſhould applaud, as a piece of pious ingenuity, this de- 


teſtable inſtance of perjury and fraud? See Jouvenci Hiſtoire 
des Jeſuites.— Nox BEAT, Memoires Hiftoriques fur les Miſſions des 
Malab. tom. ii. p. 145. | | 

[] UrBan CERRI £t4t preſent de PEgliſe Romaine, p. 173. 
- [7] The Indians diſtinguiſh all the Europeans by the general 
denomination of Franks, or (as they pronounce the word) 
Prangbis. 8 | | 

[n] The Jeſuits ſeem to want words to expreſs the glory 
that has accrued to their Order from the remarkable ſucceſs 
and the abundant fruits of this famous miſſion, as alſo the 
dreadful ſuffermgs and hardſhips their miſſionaries have ſuſ- 
tained in the courſe of their miniſtry. See the Lettres Curieuſes 
e Edifiantes ecrites des Miſſions Etrangeres, tom. i. p. 9. 32. 40. 


50. 
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receive, as authentic and well atteſted, the rela- C E N T. 


tions that have been given of the intolerable hard- XY, 


ſhips 


50. 55. where father MazT1nx obſerves (p. 9.) that this mi/- 
fron ſurpaſſes all others; that each miſſionary baptizes, at leaſt, a 
thouſand converts every year (p. 11.) ; that, nevertheleſs, Bapri/z 
is not indiſcriminately adminiſtered, or granted with facility and 
precipitation to every one that demands it (p. 12.) ; that thoſe 
"who preſent themſelves to be baptized, are accurately examined 
until they exhibit ſufficient proofs of their ſincerity, and are 
carefully inſtructed during the ſpace of four months in order to their 
reception ; that, after their reception, they live like angels rather 
than like men; and that the ſmalleſt appearance of mortal ſins is 
ſcarcely, if ever, to be found among them. If any one is curious 
enough to inquire into the cauſes that produce ſuch an uncom- 
mon degree of ſanctity among theſe new converts, the Jeſuits 
allege the two following; the fr is modeſtly drawn from the 
holy lives and examples of the miſſionaries, au (p. 15.) 
paſs their days in the greateſt auſterity, and in atts of mortification 
Zhat are terrible to nature (lee tom. xii. p. 206. tom. xv. 
p. 211.) ; who are not allowed, for inſtance, the uſe of 
A wine, fiſh, or fleſh, but are obliged to be ſatisfied with 
water and vegetables, dreſſed in the moſt inſipid and diſguſting 
manner, and whoſe clothing, with the other circumſtances 
of life, are anſwerable to their miſerable diet. The ſecond 
cauſe of this unuſual appearance, alleged by the Jeſuits, is 
the ſituation of theſe new Chriſtians, by which they are cut 
off from all communication and intercourſe with the Euro- 
peans, who are ſaid to have corrupted, by their licentious 
manners, almoſt all the other Indian proſelytes to Chriſtianity. 
Add to all this, other conſiderations, which are ſcattered up 
and down in the Letters above cited, tom. i. p. 16. 17. tom. 
Ui. p. I. tom. iii. p. 217. tom. v. p. 2. tom. vi. p. 119. 
tom. ix. p. 126.—Madura is a ſeparate kingdom, ſituated in 
the midſt of the Indian Peninſula beyond the Ganges *. There 
is an accurate map of the territory comprehended in the 
miſſion of Madura, publiſhed by the Jeſuits in the xvth tome 
of the Lettres Curieuſes et Edifiantes, p. 60. The French Jeſuits 
ſet on foot, in the kingdom of Carnate and in the adjacent 
Provinces, a miſſion like that of Madura ( Lettres Cur. tom. 
v. p. 3. 240.) ; and, towards the concluſion of this century, 
other miſſionaries of the ſame Order formed an enterpriſe of 
the ſame nature in the dominions of the king of Mara va 


- 


1 * This is a miſtake, Madura is in the Indian Peninſula within 1 
Ganges, and not beyond it. Its principal produce is rice. which is one of 


the principal inſtruments made uſe of by the rich Jeſuits in the conrerfion #9 
of the poor Indians, i i 
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theſe Feſuit-Brachmans in the cauſe of CHRIST. 
Many imagine, and not without good founda- 
tion, that their auſterities are, generally ſpeaking, 
more dreadful in appearance than in reality ; and 
that, while they outwardly affect an extraordinary 
degree of ſelf-denial, they indulge themſelves pri- 
vately in a free andeven luxurious uſe of the crea- 
tures, have their tables delicately ſerved, and their 
cellars exquilitively furniſhed, in order to refreſh 
themſelves after their labours. 

VIII. The knowledge of Chriſtianity was firſt 
conveyed to the kingdoms of Siam, Tong-king, and 
Kochinchina, by a miſſion of Jeſuits, under the 
direction of ALEXANDER of Rfopzs, a native of 
Avignon [u], whoſe inſtructions were received 
with uncommon docility by a prodigious num- 
ber of the inhabitants of theſe countries. An 


(tom, it. p. 1. tom. x. p. 79.). The Jeſuits themſelves how- 
ever acknowledge (tom. vi. p. 3. 15. 66. 107.), that this latter 
eſtabliſhment ſucceeded much better than that of Carnate. The 
reaſon of this may perhaps be, that the French Jeſuits, who 
founded the miſſion of Carnate, could not endure, with ſuch con- 
ſtancy and patience, the auſtere and mortified manner of e. 
which an inſtitution of this nature required, nor imitate the rigi 
ſelf-denial of the Brachmans, ſo well as the miſſionaries of S ain 
and Portugal.—Be that as it may, all theſe miſſions, that for- 
merly made ſuch a noiſe in the world, were N and 
abandoned, in conſequence of a papal mandate iſſued out, in the 
year 1744, by BenzpicT XIV. who declared his diſapproba- 
tion of the mean and perfidious methods of converting the In- 
dians that were practiſed by the Jeſuits, and pronounced it un- 
lawful to make uſe of frauds or inſidious artifices in extending 
the limits of the Chriſtian church. See Nox BERT, Memoires 
Hiftoriques pour les Miſſions Orientales, tom. i. & iv. MAMMA- 
CHIUS has given an account of this matter, and alſo publiſhed 
the mandate of BEN EDIT, in his Orig. et Antiq. Chriſtian. 
tom. ii. p. 245, See alſo Lock MAN's Travels of the Jeſuita, 
55 _ ted from the Lettres Edifiantes, &c. vol. i. p. 4. 9. 
2d edit. 5 
la] See the Writings of ALEXANDER DE RRHOD ES, who was 
undoubtedly a man of ſenſe and ſpirit, and more eſpecially his 
Travels, which were publiſhed in 4to, at Paris, in the years 
1666 and 1682. | 


account 
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account of the ſucceſs of this ſpiritual expedition e E N T. 
being brought to ALexanver VII. in the year ar 
1658, determined that pontif to commit this new 
church to the inſpection and government of a 
certain number of biſhops, and choſe for this pur- 

poſe ſome French prieſts out of the Congregation 

of foreign miſſions, to carry his orders to the riſing 
community, and to rule over it as his repreſenta- — 
tives and vicegerents. But the Jeſuits, who can 

bear no ſuperiors, and ſcarcely an equal, treated 

theſe pious men with the greateſt indignity, load- 

ed them with injuries and reproaches, and would 

not permit them to ſhare their labours, nor to 
partake of their glory [0]. Hence aroſe, in the 

court of Rome, a long and tedious conteſt, which 

ſerved to ſhew, in the plaineſt manner, that the 

Jeſuits were ready enough to make uſe of the 


[e] There were ſeveral Pamphlets and Memorials publiſhed 
at Paris, in the years 1666, 1574, and 1681, in which theſe 
French miſſionaries, whom the Jeſuits refuſed to admit as 
fellow-labourers in the converſion of the Indians, relate, in an 
eloquent and affecting ftrain, the injuries they had received 
from that jealous and ambitious Order. The moſt ample and 
accurate narration of that kind was publiſhed at Paris, in the 

ear 1688, by FAN CIS PALLv, whom the pope had created 
Lihop of Heliopolis. The ſame matter is largely treated in the 
Gallia Chriſtiana of the learned Benedictines, tom. vii. p. 1027. 
and a conciſe account of it is alſo given by UR BAN CERRI, in 
his Erar preſent de I Egliſe Romaine, p. 199. This latter author, 
though a ſecretary of the Congregation de propaganda fide, yet 
inveighs with a juſt ſeverity and a generous warmth againſt the 
perfidy, cruelty, and ambition of the Jeſuits, and laments it as 
a moſt unhappy thing, that the Corgregation, now mentioned, 
has not power enough to ſet limits to the rapacity and tyranny 
of that arrogant ſociety. He further obſerves, towards the end 
of his Narrative, which is addreſſed to the pope, that he was 
not at liberty to reveal all the abominations which the 2 
had committed, during the courſe of this conteſt, but, by the 
order of his Holineſs, was obliged to paſs them over in ſilence. 
His words are: Votre Saintets a ordonnet, qu'elles demeuraſſent 
fous le fecret.—See alſo on this ſubject, HeLyoT, Hiſtoire des 
Ordres Monaftiques, tom. vil. chap. xii. p. Sq. | 
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.c — Ts authority of the pope, when it was neceſſary to 
$:cx, 1, Promote their intereſts, or to extend their influence 


and dominion ; but that they did not heſitate, on 


the other hand, to treat the ſame authority with 


indifference and contempt in all caſes, where it 


appeared in oppoſition to their private views and 


perſonal intereſts. After this, Lewis XIV. ſent 
a ſolemn embaſly [p], in the year 1684, to the 


eZ [p] The French biſhops of Heliopolis, Berytus, and 
Metellopolis, that had been ſent into India about the year 1663, 


had prepared the way for this embaſſy, and by an account of 


the tavourable diſpoſitions of the monarch, then reigning at 


Siam, had encouraged the French king to make a new attempt 
for the eſtabliſhment of Chriſtianity in theſe diſtant regions. 


A fixed reſidence had been formed at Siam for the French 
miſſionaries, together with a ſeminary for inſtructing the 
youth in the languages of the circumjacent nations, who had 
all ſettlements, or camps, as they are called, at the capital. 
A church was alſo ereQed there, by the king's permiſſion, in 


the year 1667, and that prince propoſed. ſeveral queſtions to 


the miſſionaries, which ſeemed to diſcover a propenſity to in- 
form himſelf concerning their religion. The biſhop of He- 
liopolis, who had gone back to Europe on the affairs of the 
miſiion, returned to Siam in the year 1673, with letters from 


. Lewis XIV., and Pope CLemenT IX., accompanied with 


rich preſents, to thank his Siameſe majeſty for the favours be- 
ſtowed on the French biſhops. In a private audience to which 
he was admitted, he explained, in anſwer to a queſtion pro- 
poſed to him by the king of Siam, the motive that had en- 
paged the French biſhops to croſs ſo many ſeas, and the French 

ing to ſend his ſubjects to countries ſo. far from home, ob- 
ſerving, that a ſtrong deſire in his prince, to extend the kingdom of 
the true God, was the ſole reaſon of their voyage. Upon this we 
are told, that the king of Siam offered a port in any part of 
his dominions, where a city might be built to the honour of 
Lewis THE GREAT, and where, if he thought fit, he might 
ſend a viceroy to reſide ; and declared afterwards, in a public 
aſſembly of the grandees of his court, that he would leave all 
his ſubjects at liberty to embrace the Romiſh faith. —All this 
Taiſed the hopes of the miſſionaries to a very high pitch ; but 


the expectations they derived from thence of converting the 


king himſelf were entirely groundleſs, as may be ſeen from a 
very remarkable declaration of that monarch in the following 


note. See the Relation des Miſſion; et des Voyages des Evegues 
Frangeis, paſſim. 9 


king 
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| #t vn. 
was a Greek Chriſtian, named ConsTAnTINE 3 L 


FAuLKoON; a man of an artful, ambitious, and en- ——— 


terpriſing-ſpirit. The deſign of this embaſſy was 
to engage the Pagan prince to embrace* Chriſti- 
anity, and to permit the propagation of the Go- 
ſpel in his dominions. The ambaſſadors were at- 
tended by a great retinue of prieſts and Jeſuits, 
ſome of whom were well acquainted with thoſe 
branches of ſcience that were agreeable to the 
taſte of the king of Siam. It was only, however, 
among a ſmall part of the people, that the labours 
of theſe miſſionaries were crowned with any de- 
gree of ſucceſs; for the monarch himſelf, and the 
great men of his kingdom, remained unmoved by 
their exhortations, and deaf to their inſtruc- 


tions [2]. The king, indeed, though he choſe 


to 


t [9] When Monſieur Dx CxavmonT, who was charged 
with this famous embaſſy, arrived at Siam, he preſented a long 
memorial to the monarch of that country, intimating how ſo- 
licitous the king of France was to have his Siameſe majeſty of 
the fame religion with himſelf. CHAwW Na RAY A (for ſo was 


the latter named), who ſeems to have always deceived the 


French by encouraging words, which adminiſtered: hopes that 
he never intended to accompliſh, anſwered this memorial in a 
very acute and artful manner. After aſking who had made 
the king of France believe that he entertained any ſuch ſenti- 
ments, he defired his miniſter FauLxon to tell the French 
ambaſſador, * That he left it to his moſt Chriſtian majeſty to 
«« judge, whether the change of a religion that had been fol- 
« lowed in his dominions, without interruption, for 2229 
„ years, could be a matter of ſmall importance to him, or a 
« demand with which it was eaſy to comply ;— that beſides, 
% he was much ſurpriſed to find the king of France concern 
« himſelf fo zealouſly and ſo warmly in a matter which relat- 
« ed to God, and not to him; and in which, though it related 
* to God, the Deity did not ſeem to meddle at all, but left it 
« entirely to human diſcretion.” The king aſked, at the 
ſame time, „Whether the true God, that created heaven and 
«earth, and had beſtowed on mankind ſuch different natures 


* and inclinations, could not, when he gave to men the ſame 


« bodies and ſouls, have alſo, if he had pleaſed, inſpired 
Vol. V. C « them 
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diſcovered a ſpirit of condeſcenſion and toleration 
towards the conductors of this miſſion ; and his 


favourite ConsSTANTINE had ſecretly invited the 


French to Siam, to ſupport him in his authority, 
which was beheld with an envious eye by ſeveral 
of the grandees. So that as long as this prince 
and his miniſter lived, the French ftill retained 
ſome hopes of accompliſhing their purpoſe, and 
of converting the inhabitants of Siam to the faith. 
But theſe hopes entirely vaniſhed in the year 
1688, when, in a popular ſedition, excited and 
fomented by ſome prince of the blood, both king 


and miniſter were put to death [7]; and then the 


miſſionaries returned home. 
IX. China, the moſt extenſive and opulent of 
all the Aſiatic kingdoms, could not but appear 


« them with the ſame religious ſentiments, and have made all 
% nations live and die in the ſame laws. He added, 
1 That, ſince order among men, and unity in religion, depend 
«« abſolutely on Divine Providence, who could as eaſily intro- 
«« duce them into the world as that diverſity of ſects that pre- 
« vails in it, it is natural to conclude from thence, that the 
true God takes as much pleaſure to be honoured by diffe- 
«« rent modes of religion and worſhip, as to be glorified by a 
«« prodigious number of different creatures, who praiſe him 
«« every one in his own way.” He moreover aſked, © Whe- 
«« ther that beauty and variety, which we admire in the order 
*« of nature, be leſs admirable in the order of ſupernatural 
things, or leſs becoming in the wiſdom of God? —However 
«« that be (continued the king of Siam) ſince we know that 
God is the abſolute maſter of the world, and that we are 
40 perſuaded nothing comes to paſs contrary to his will, I re- 
«« fſign my perſon and dominions into the arms of his provi- 
«« dence, and beſeech his eternal wiſdom to diſpoſe thereof 
«« according to his good wall and pleaſure,” See Tacyard, 
Prem. Voyage de Siam, p. 218; as alſo the Journal of the Abbe. 
Cnois:, who was employed in that embaſſy. 

[7] An account of this embaſſy, and of the N of 
both ambaſſadors and miſſionaries, is given by TAchAR D, 


+ 


CHAUMONT, and La LougER T. The relations, however, of 


e author laſt mentioned, who was a man of learning and 
candour, deſerve undoubtedly the preference, | 


to 
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to the miſſionaries and their conſtituents an ob- e E N T, 
ject worthy of their pious zeal and ghoſtly ambi- 3 

| tion. And accordingly a numerous tribe of Je- 
ſuits, Dominicans, Franciſcans, and Capuchins, ſet 

out, about the commencement of this century, 

with a view to enlighten that immenſe region 

with the knowledge of the Goſpel. All theſe, 

however they differ in other matters, agree in 

proclaiming the aſtoniſhing ſucceſs of their mini- 

{terial labours. It is nevertheleſs certain, that 

the principal honour of theſe religious exploits . 

belongs to the Jeſuits; who, with a peculiar de- * 

2 of dexterity and addreſs, removed the ob- 

acles that were the moſt adapted to retard the 

progreſs of Chriſtianity, among a people whoſe 

natural acuteneſs and pride were accompanied 

with a ſuperſtitious attachment to the religion and 

manners of their anceftors. Theſe artful miſſio- 

naries ſtudied the temper, character, taſte, incli- 

nations, and prejudices of the Chinefe with in- 

credible attention; and perceiving that their na- 

tural ſagacity was attended with an ardent deſire 

of improvement in knowledge, and that they 

took the higheſt pleaſure in the ſtudy of the arts 

and ſciences, and more eſpecially in the mathe- 

matics, they loſt no occaſion of ſending for ſuch 

members of their Order as, beſides their Know- 

ledge of mankind, and prudence in tranfacting 

buſineſs, were alſo maſters of the different 

branches of learning and philoſophy. Some of 

theſe learned Jeſuits acquired, in a very ſhort 

ſpace of time, fuch a high degree of credit and » 

influence by their ſagacity and eloquence, the 

inſinuating ſweetneſs and facility of their man? 

ners, and their furprizing dexterity and ſkill in all 

kinds of tranſactions and affairs, that they came 

at length to the knowledge of the emperor, were 

loaded by him with the moſt honourable marks 

of diſtinction, and were employed in the moſt ſe- 
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cret and important deliberations and affairs of the 
cabinet. Under the auſpicious protection of ſuch 
powerful patrons, the other miſſionaries, though 
of a lower rank and of inferior talents, were deli- 


vered from all apprehenſion of danger in the ex- 


erciſe of their miniſtry, and thus encouraged to 
exert themſelves with ſpirit, vigour, and perſeve- 
rance, in the propagation of the Goſpel], in all the 
provinces of that mighty empire. 

X. This promiſing aſpect of things was cloud- 
ed for ſome time, when Xun-cari, the firſt Chi- 
neſe emperor of the Mogol race, died, and left a 
ſon under age as his only heir. The grandees 
of the empire, to whoſe tuition and care this 
young prince was committed, had long enter- 
tained an averſion to Chriſtianity, and only ſought 
for a convenient occaſion of venting their rage 
againſt it. This occaſion was now offered and 
greedily embraced. The guardians of the young 
prince abuſed his power to execute their vindic- 
tive purpoſes, and, after uſing their utmoſt efforts 
to extirpate Chriſtianity wherever it was profeſ- 
ſed, they perſecuted its. patrons, more eſpecially 
the Jeſuits, with great bitterneſs, deprived them 
of all the honours and advantages they had en- 
Joyed, and treated them with the utmoſt barbarity 
and injuſtice. JohN ADAM SCHAAL, their chief, 
whoſe advanced age and extenſive knowledge, to- 
gether | with the honourable place he held at 
court, ſeemed. to demand ſome, marks of exemp- 
tion from the calamities that purſued his brethren, 
was thrown. into priſon, and condemned to death, 
while the other miſſionaries were ſent into exile. 
Theſe. diſmal; ſcenes of perſecution were exhibited 
in thè year 1664 ; but, about five years after this 
gloomy. period, when KanG-xi aſſumed the reins 
of government, a new face of things appeared. 
The Chriſtian cauſe, and the labours of its mini- 
ſters, not only reſumed their former eredit and 


vigour, 
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vigour, but, in proceſs of time, gained ground, CENT, 


and received ſuch diſtinguiſhed marks of protec- 


Ster. 1. 


tion from the throne, that the Jeſuits uſually date 


from this period the commencement of the gol- 
den age of Chriſtianity in China. The new em- 
peror, , whoſe noble and generous ſpirit [5] was 
equal to the uncommon extent of his genius, and 
to his ardent curiofity in the inveſtigation of 
truth, began his reign by recalling the Jeſuits to 
his court, and reſtoring them to the credit and 
influence which they had formerly enjoyed. But 
his generoſity and munificence did nor ſtop here ; 
for he ſent to Europe for a ſtill greater number of 
the members of that Order, ſuch of them parti- 
cularly as were eminent for their ſkill in the arts 


and ſciences. Some of theſe he placed in the 


higheſt offices of the ſtate, and employed in civil 
negociations and tranſactions of the greateſt im- 
portance. Others he choſe for his private friends 
and counſellors, who were to aſſiſt him with their 
advice in various matters, and to direct his phi- 
loſophical and mathematical ſtudies. Theſe pri- 
vate friends and counſellors were principally cho- 
ſen from among the French Jeſuits. Thus: the 
Order was raiſed, in a little time, to the very 


ſummit of favour, and clothed with a degree of 


authority and luſtre to which it had not hitherto 
attained. In ſuch a ſtate of things, it is but na- 


tural to conclude, that the Chriſtian religion 


would not want powerful patrons, nor its 


preachers be left deſtitute and unſupported. And 


[s] See Joacn. BouveT1 Icon Regia Monarche Sinarum, 
tranſlated into Latin by the famous LEBIBNITE, and publiſhed 
in the year 1699, in the ſecond part of his Novifima Sinica. 
See alſo Du HAL DE's Deſcription de la Chine, and the Lettres 
Eaifiantes, . &c. in which the Jeſuits give an account of the ſuc- 
ceſs of their miſſions. In theſe productions, the virtues and 


talents of this emperor, which ſeem indeed to be univerſally 
acknowledged, are deſcribed and celebrated with peculiar en- 


comiums. 
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Fader a multitude of ſpiritual labourers 
om all parts of Europe repaired to China, allured 
by the proſpect of a rich, abundant, and glorious 
barveſt. And, indeed, the ſucceſs of their mi- 
niſtry ſeemed to anſwer fully the extent of their 
expectations; ſince it is well known. that, with 
very little pains, and ftill leſs oppoſition, they 
made a prodigious number of converts to. the 
profeſſion of the Goſpel. The triumph of Chriſ- 
tianity ſeemed to be complete, when, in the year 
1692, the emperor, from an exceſſive attachment 
to the Jeſuits, iſſued out that remarkable edict, 
by which he declared, that the Chriſtian religion 
was in no wiſe detrimental to the ſafety or inte- 
reſts of the monarchy, as its enemies pretended, 
and by which alſo he granted to all his ſubjects an 
entire freedom of conſcience, and a full permiſ- 
ſion to embrace the Goſpel. This triumph 
was ſtill further confirmed, when the ſame prince, 


in the year 1700, ordered a magnificent church 
to be built for the Jeſuits within the precincts of 


The Jeſuits 
accuſed of 
fraudulent 
practices, 


the imperial palace [z]. 
XI. This ſurpriſing ſucceſs of the Chriſtian 
cauſe was undoubtedly owing to the dexterity 


and perſeverance of the Jeſuits, as even the. great- 


eſt enemies of that artful Order are obliged to 
acknowledge. But it is quite another queſtion, 


Le] There is a, conciſe, but intereſting, account of theſe re- 
volutions, given by Du HAL DER, in his De/cription de la Chine, 
tom. iii, p. 128. and by the ſeſuit Fox TAN EV, in the Letire, 
Edifiantes et Curieyſes, tom. viii. p. 176.— Fhey are related in 
a more diffuſe and ample manner by other writers. See Su AR EZ, 
De Libertate Religionem Chriſtianam apud Sinas propag andt Nar- 
ratio, publiſhed in the year 1698, by LEIIBNI TE, in the firſt 
part of his Neviſſima Sinica. The other authors who have 
treated this branch of hiſtory, are mentioned by FABRICIUs, 

in his Lux Ewvangelii teti Orbi exoriens, cap. xxxix. p. 663. 
See alſo an Eccigiaſtical Hiſtory of China, which I publiſhed in 
German in the year 1748, This Hiſtory was tranſlated. 
into Engliſh, and publiſhed in the year 1750, with. this title: 
Authentic Memoirs of the Chriſtian Church in China, 


I whether 


but even a 
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whether this ſucceſs was obtained by methods C 105 Ti 


agreeable to the dictates of reaſon and conſcience; 
and conſiſtent with the dignity and genius of the 
Chriſtian religion? This latter point has been 
long debated, with great animoſity and vehe- 
mence, on both ſides; and the contention is not 
yet ended. The adverſaries of the Jeſuits, whoſe 
oppoſition is as keen as their numbers are formid- 
able, and more eſpecially the Janſeniſts and 
Dominicans, affert boldly, that- the ſucceſs above 
mentioned was obtained by the moſt odious 
frauds, nay, even in many cafes, by the moſt de- 
teſtable crimes, They charge the Jeſuits with 
having given a falſe expoſition and a ſpurious 
account of the ancient religion of the Chineſe, 
and with having endeavoured to perſuade the 
emperor and the Chineſe nobility, that the pri- 
mitive theology of their nation, and the doctrine 
of their great inſtructor and philoſopher Conru- 
eros, differed almoſt in nothing from the doctrine 
of the Goſpel, They are further charged with 
having invented a variety of hiſtorical fictions, in 
order to perſuade the Chineſe (who are vehe- 
mently attached to whatever carries the air of a 
remote antiquity), that Jxsus CHRIS had been 
known and worſhipped in their nation many ages 
ago; and theſe fictions are ſuppoſed to have pre- 
judiced the emperor in favour of Chriſtianity, 
and to have engaged certain grandees of the king- 
dom not only to grant their protection and 8. 
vour to the Jeſuits, but even to become members 
of their ſociety. Nor do the accuſations brought 
againſt the diſciples of LovolA end here; for 
they are ſaid to have entirely loſt ſight of all the 
duties and obligations that are incumbent on the 
miniſters of CukrsT, and the heralds of a ſpiritual 
kingdom, by not only accepting of worldly ho- 
nours and owe of civil authority and power, 

piring after them with all the ardor 
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CENT. of an inſatiable ambition, by boaſting, with an 


XVII. 


| SecmT., 


1, arrogant vanity, of the protection and munificence 


of the emperor, by deſerting the ſimplicity: of a 
frugal and humble appearance, and indulging 
themſelves in all circumſtances of external pomp 
and ſplendor, ſuch as coſtly garments, numerous 
retinues, luxurious tables, and magnificent houſes. 
To all which it is added, that they employed 
much more zeal and induſtry in the advance- 
ment of human ſcience, eſpecially the mathema- 
tics, than in promoting Chriſtian knowledge and 
virtue; and that they even went ſo far as to 
meddle in military matters, and to concern them- 
ſelves both perſonally and by their counſels in 
the bloody | cenes of war. While theſe heavy 


crimes are laid to the charge of thoſe Jeſuits, 


who, by their capacity and talents, had been 
raiſed to a high degree of credit in the empire, 
the more obſcure members of that ſame Order, 
who were appointed more immediately to inſtruct 
the Chineſe in the truths of the Goſpel, are far 
from being. conſidered as blameleſs. They are 
accuſed of {pending in the practice of uſury, and 
in various kinds of traffic, the precious moments 
which ought to have been conſecrated to the 
functions of their miniſtry, and of uſing low and 
diſhonourable methods of advancing their for- 
tunes, and inſinuating themſelves into the favour 
of the multitude. The Jeſuits acknowledge, that 


a part of theſe accuſations are founded upon facts; 


but they give a ſpecious colour to thoſe facts, 


and uſe all their artifice and eloquence to juſtify 
what they cannot deny. Other articles of theſe 


complaints they treat as groundleſs, and as the 


fictions of calumny, that are invented with no 
other deſign than to caſt a reproach upon their 
Order. An impartial Inquirer into theſe matters 
will perhaps find, that if, in ſeveral points, the 
J al defend themſelves in a very weak and un- 


ſatisfactory 
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| ſatisfactory manner, there are others, in which CENT. 
1 their miſconduct ſeems to have been exaggerated Raney 
; by envy and prejudice in the complaints of their 
adverſaries. 


XII. The grand accuſation that is brought An ccount 

againſt the Jeſuits in China, 1s this: That they cipal — 
make an impious mixture of light and darkneſs, ne 
of Chineſe ſuperſtition and Chriſtian truth, in or- Jeſeiu. 
der to triumph with the greater ſpeed and facility 
over the prejudices of that people againſt the 
doctrine of the Goſpel; and that they allow their 
| converts to retain the profane cuſtoms and the 
| abſurd rites of their Pagan anceſtors. Ricecr, 

who was the founder of the Chriſtian Church in 

that famous monarchy, declared it as his opinion, 

that the greateſt part of thoſe rites, which the 
Chineſe are obliged by the laws of their country 

to perform, might be innocently obſerved by the 

new converts. To render this opinion leſs ſhock- 

ing, he ſupported and explained it upon the fol- 

lowing principle : that theſe rites were of a civil 

and not of a /acred nature ; that they were invent- 

ed from views of policy, and not for any purpoſes 
of religion; and that none but the very dregs of 

the populace in China, conſidered them in any 

other light [4]. This opinion was not only re- 

jected by the Dominicans and Franciſcans, who 

were aſſociated with the Jeſuits in this important 

miſſion, bur alſo by ſome even- of the moſt learn- 

ed Jeſuits both in China and Japan, and particu- 
larly by NIchorLAs LomBaRD, who publiſhed a 

memorial, containing the reaſons [V upon which 


„ [Lz] See Mammacnii Origin. et Antiquit. Chriſtian. tom. 


att Bias tt, Bs. coat 


—_—_ 


U. p. 373. 

8 See CHR. KORTHOLTI Prefatioad Volumen II. Epiſtolar. 
Leibnitiar. & vi. p. 18. who has likewiſe ſubjoined to this work 
the pieces compoſed againſt the Jeſuits by Lou BGARD and An- 
THONY DES. MARIA, with the remarksof LEIBNITEZ. There 
is allo inſerted in this collection (p. 413.) an ample diſſerta- 
tion on the Chineſe philoſophy, drawn up by LE1BNITz, who 
pleads therein the cauſe of the Jeſuits, 

| his 


| 
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c EN r. his diffent was founded. This conteſt, which 


Sxcr. I. 


was long carried on in a private manner, was 
brought, by the Dominicans, before the tribunal 
of the pontif, in the year 1645, and from that pe- 
riod continued to produce great diviſions, com- 
motions, and caballing, in the church of Rome. 
Innocent X. in the year now mentioned, pro- 
nounced in favour of the Dominicans, and highly 
condemned the indulgence which the Jeſuits had 
ſhewn to the Chineſe ſuperſtitions. But, about 
eleven years after, this ſentence, though not for- 
mally reverſed, was nevertheleſs virtually annull- 
ed by ALEXANDER VII. at the inſtigation of the 
Jeſuits, who perſuaded that pontiff to allow the 
Chineſe converts the liberty of performing ſeve- 
ral' of the rites to which they had been ac- 
cuſtomed, and for which they diſcovered a 
peculiar fondneſs. This, however, did not hin- 
der the Dominicans from renewing their com- 
plaints in the year 1661; and again, in 1674, 
under the pontificate of Innocent XI.; though 
the power and credit of the Jeſuits ſeemed 
to triumph over all the: remonſtrances. This 
fatal diſpute, which had been ſuſpended for ſeve- 
ral years in China, broke out there again, in the 
year 1684, with greater violence than ever ; and 
then the victory ſeemed to incline to the ſide of 
the Dominicans, in conſequence of a deciſion 
pronounced in the year 1693, by CHARLES Mar- 
GROT, a doctor of the Sorbonne, who acted as the 
delegate or vicar of the Roman pontif, in the pro- 
vince of Fokien, and who was afterwards conſe- 
crated titular biſhop of Conon. This eccleſiaſtic, 


by a public edit, declared the opinions and prac- 


tices. of the Jeſuits, in relation to the affairs of the 
Chineſe miſſion, abſolutely inconſiſtent with the 
purity and ſimplicity of the Chriſtian religion. 
But the pope, to whoſe ſupreme cognizance and 
deciſion Marcror had ſubmitted this e 

edict, 
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edit, refuſed to come to a determination on ei- CEN T. 
ther fide, before the matter in debate had been 31 
carefully examined, and the reafons of the con- 
tending parties weighed with the utmoſt attenn 
tion; and therefore, in the year 1699, he ap- 
pointed a congregation of choſen doctors to exa- 
mine and decide this tedious controverſy. This 

| reſolution of the Roman pontif was no ſooner 
made public, than all the enemies of the Jeſuits, 
in all quarters of the church of Rome, and more 
eſpecially thoſe who wiſhed ill to the Order in 
France, came forth with their complaints, their 
accuſations, and invectives; and loaded the tranſ- 

actions and reputation of the whole ſociety with 
the moſt bitter reproaches [w]. The Jeſuits, on 
the other hand, were neither filent nor inactive. 

They attacked their adverſaries with vigour, and 

| defended themſelves with dexterity and ſpirit [x]. 

Hut the concluſion. of this critical and momen- 
tous conteſt belongs. to the hiſtory of the follow- 


ing century, 


FF [w] See the Lettres de Meſficurs des Mi/fons Etrangeres au 
Pape, ſur les Idelatries et tes Superſtitions Chinoiſes— Rewacation de 
Approbation donnie en 1787, par M. Briſacier, Superieur des 
Miſſions Etrangeres, au Livre de la Defenſe des nouveaux Chretiens 
el des Miſftonaires de la Chine.—-Deux Lettres d'un Docteur de 
Ordre de St. Dominique au R. P. Dex, Provincial des Jeſuits, 
ſur les Ceremonies de la Chine. Theſe tracts are all printed to- 
gether in one volume 129, without any date, or name of the 
place where publiſhed, though the treatiſes themſelves are all 
dated 1700. N. 


e] Du HaLve, Deſcription des la Chine, tom. iii. p. 142. 
ee the enumeration of other writers on the ſame ſubject, 
given by FaBr1civus, in his Lux Evangelii toti Orbi exoriens, 
cap. xxxix. p. 665. — Ste alſo VoLTAIRE, Siecle de Lauis XIV., 
tom. ii. p. 318.— But the moſt ingenious patron of the Jeſuits, 
on this occaſion was Father DAN IETL, himſelf a member of 
that famous order: ſee his Hiftoire Apologetique de la Conduite 
des Feſuites de la Chine, in the third: volume of his Opaſcules, 
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Firſt point, 
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XIII. If, in conſidering this controverſy, which 
employed the ableſt pens of the Romiſh church, 
we confine our attention to the merits of the 
cauſe (paſſing over what perſonally concerns the 
Jeſuits, with ſome other queſtions of a minute 
and incidental kind), it will appear, that the 
whole diſpute turns eſſentially upon two great 
points ; the one relating to the Chineſe notion of 
the Supreme Being ; and the other to the nature of 
thoſe honours, which that people offered to cer- 
tain perſons deceaſed. | 

As to the firſt of theſe points, it is to be ob- 
ſerved, that the Chineſe call the ſupreme object of 
their religious worſhip Tien and Sranc-T1, 
which, in their language, ſignify the Heavens; and 
that the Jeſuits employ the ſame terms when they 
ſpeak of the true God, who 1s adored by the 
Chriſtians. From hence it is inferred, that they 
make no fort of diſtinction between the ſupreme 
God of the Chineſe, and the infinitely perfect 
Deity of the Chriſtians ; or (to expreſs the ſame 
thing in other words) that they imagine the Chi- 
neſe entertain the ſame notions concerning their 
TEN, or Heaven, that the Chriſtians do concerning 
the God they adore, The queſtion then relative 
to this firſt point is properly as follows: * Do 
cc the Chineſt underſtand, by the denominations 
« above-mentioned, the vi ib le and material Hea- 
tc vens ? or are theſe terms, on the contrary, em- 
ce ployed by them to repreſent the Lord of theſe 
« Heavens, i. e. an eternal and all- perfect Being, 
t who preſides over univerſal nature, and, from 
ce heaven, the immediate reſidence of his glory, 
ec poverns all things with unerring wiſdom ?” or, 
to expreſs this queſtion in fewer words, © Do the 
« Chineſe mean, by their Tin, ſuch a Diety as 
ce the Chriſtians adore? This queſtion the Je- 
ſuits anſwer in the affirmative. They maintain, 
that the ancient Chineſe philoſophers, who had 


an 
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an accurate knowledge of the great principles of CEN T, 
natural religion, repreſented the Supreme Being SY 
almoſt under the very ſame characters that are — 
attributed, to him by Chriſtians ; and hence they 
not only allow their Chineſe diſciples to employ 
the terms already mentioned, in their prayers to 
the Deity, and in their religious diſcourſe, but 
even uſe theſe terms themſelves, when they pro- 
nounce the name of God in their public inſtruc- 
tions, or in private converſation. The adverſa- 
ries of the Jeſuits maintain the negative of this 
queſtion, regard the ancient philoſophy of the 
Chineſe as an impure ſource of blaſphemy and 
impiety, and affirm, that it confounded the Divine 
Nature with that of the univerſe. They aſſert 
further, that the famous Conrucivs, whoſe name 
and writings are held in ſuch veneration by the 
people of China, was totally ignorant of divine 
truth, deſtitute of religious principle, and traced 
the origin of all things that exiſt from an internal 
and inevitable neceſſity. This conteſt, concerning 
the firſt point that divided the Chineſe miſſiona- 
ries, produced a multitude of learned diſſertations 
on the manners, laws, and opinions of the ancient 
inhabitants of China, and gave riſe to ſeveral cu- 
rious diſcoveries, But all theſe were inſufficient 
to ſerve the chief purpoſe they were deſigned to 
accompliſh, ſince they were far from giving a ſa- 
tisfactory and clear deciſion of the matter in de- 
bate. It ſtill remained a queſtion, which were 
moſt to be believed, the Jeſuits or their adver- 
faries ? and the impartial inquirer, after long ex- 
amination, thought 1t prudent to truſt entirely to 
neither; ſince if it appeared on the one hand, 
that the Tien, or ſupreme God of the Chineſe, 
was much inferior, in perfection and excellence, 
to the God of the Chriſtians, it was equally evi- 
dent, on the other, that this Chineſe Deity was 
looked upon by his worſhippers as entirely dif- 
| tinct 
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CENT. tin& from the material ETRHER and the viſible 


XVII. 


Ster. I. 


Second 


point, 


Heavens, 

XIV. As to the other great point in diſpute, it 
mult be previouſly obſerved, that the ancient 
laws of China oblige the natives of that vaſt re- 
gion to perform, annually, at a ſtated time, in. 
honour of their anceſtors, certain rites, which 
ſeem to be of a religious nature, It is to be ob- 
ſerved further, that it is a cuſtom among the 
learned to pay likewiſe, at ſtated times, to the 
memory of Conrucivs, whom the Chineſe conſi- 
der as the oracle of all wiſdom and knowledge, 
certain marks of veneration that have un- 
doubtedly a religious aſpect, and that are, more- 
over, performed in a kind of temples erected to 
that great and illuſtrious philoſopher. Hence 
then ariſeth a ſecond queſtion, which is thus pro- 


poſed : © Are thoſe honours that the Chineſe, in 


« general, pay to the memory of their anceſtors, 
© and which the learned, in particular, offer at 
ce the ſhrine of Conrucivs, of a civil or ſacred na- 
« ture? Are they to be conſidered as religious 
ce offerings, or are they no more than political infti- 
ce tutions deſigned to promote ſome public good?“ 
The Jeſuits affirm, that the ancient Chineſe law- 
givers eſtabliſhed theſe rites with no other view 
than to keep the people in order, and to maintain 
the tranquillity of the ſtate ; and that the Chineſe 
did not pay any religious worſhip either to the 
memory of Coxrucios, or to the departed fouls 


of their anceſtors, but only declared, by the per- 


formance of certain rites, their gratitude and re- 
ſpect to both, and their ſolemn reſolution to imi- 
tate their virtues and follow their illuſtrious ex- 
amples. From hence theſe miſſionaries conclude, 
that the Chineſe converts to Chriſtianity might be 
permitted to perform theſe ceremonies according 
to the ancient cuſtom of their country, provided 
they underſtood their true nature, and kept al- 

. ways 
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ways in remembrance the political views with © E N r. 
which they were inſtituted, and the civil purpoſes 3, z. 
they were deſigned to ſerve. By this ſpecious 
account of things, the conduct of the Jeſuits is, in 
ſome meaſure, juſtified, But let this repreſenta- 
tion be true or falſe, it will ſtill remain evident, 
that, in order to render the Chriſtian cauſe 
triumphant in Chiza, ſome ſuch conceſſions and 
accommodations as thoſe of the Jeſuits ſeem al- 
moſt abſolutely neceſſary; and they who deſire. 
the end, muſt ſubmit to the uſe of the means | y}. 
The neceſſity of theſe conceſſions. ariſes from this 
remarkable circumſtance, that by a ſolemn law, 
of ancient date, it is poſitively declared, that no 
man ſhall be eſteemed a good citizen, or be look- 
ed upon as qualified to hold any public office in 
the ſtate, who neglects the obſervance of the rites 
and ceremonies now under conſideration. On 
the other hand, the Dominicans, and the other 
adverſaries of the Jeſuits, maintain, that the rites 
in queſtion form an important branch of the 
Chineſe religion ; that the honours paid by the 
Chineſe to Conpucivs, and to the ſouls of their 
anceſtors, are not of a civil, but of a religious na- 
ture [Zz]; and conſequently, that all who yore 

eſe 


] True: if the means be not either criminal in them- | 11 
ſelves, pernicious in their conſequences, or of ſuch a nature as if 
to defeat, in a great meaſure, the benefits and advantages pro- 
poſed by the end. And it is a very nice and momentous que- 
ftion, whether the conceſſions pleaded for in behalf of the 
Chineſe converts, by the Jeſuits, are not to be ranked among 
the means here characteriſed. See the following note. 

[z] The public honours paid to Conrucivs twice a 2 5 
year, uſed to be performed before his ſtatue, erected in the 1 
great hall or temple that is dedicated to his memory. At by 
preſent they are performed before a kind of Tablet, placed in 
the moſt conſpicuous part of the edifice, with the following 1 
inſcription : T he Throne of the Soul of the maſt Holy and the moſt 9 
Excellent Chief-teacher Cox ru eius. The Hiterati, or learned, . 
celebrate this famous feſtival in the following manner * 3, 

h e 5 
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fy CENT, theſe rites are chargeable with inſulting the ma- 


| Sc, I. jeſty of God, to whom alone all divine worſhip is 
0 | due, and cannot be looked upon as true Chriſtians, 


4 chief mandarin of the place exerciſes the office of prieſt, and 
F the others diſcharge the functions of deacons, ſub-deacons, 
and ſo on. A certain ſacrifice, called Cr, which conſiſts of 
wine, blood, fruits, &c. is offered, after the worſhippers have 
prepared themſelves for this ceremony by faſting and other acts 
of abſtinence and mortification. They kneel before the in- 
ſeription, proſtrate the body nine times before it, until the head 
1 rouches the ground, repeat a great variety of prayers ; after 
4 which the prieſt, taking in one hand à cup full of wine, and 
1 in the other a like cup filled with blood, makes a ſolemn liba- 
= tion to the deceaſed, and diſmiſſes the aſſembly with a bleſſing. 
1 | The rites performed by families, in honour of their deceaſed 


parents, are pretty much of the ſame nature. 

Now in order to know, with certainty, whether this feſtival 
and theſe rites be of a civil or religious nature, we have only to 
inquire, whether they be the ſame with thoſe ceremonies that 
are performed by the Chineſe, in the worſhip they pay to cer- 
tain celeſtial and terreſtrial ſpirits or genii, which worſhip is 
undoubtedly of a religious kind. The learned LEIBNITZ * 
undertook to affirm, that the ſervices now mentioned were not 
of the fame kind, and, conſequently, that the Jeſuits were ac- 
cuſed unjuſtly. But that great man does not appear to have 
examined this matter with his uſual ſagacity and attention: 
4 for it is evident, from a multitude of relations every way worthy 
1 F of credit, and, particularly, from the obſervations made on 
| i the Chineſe miſſions by that learned and candid Franciſcan 
1 ANTox1io DE S. Maria +, not only that Coneucivs was 
i I! worſhipped among the idols, and the celeftial and terreſtrial 
I Spirits of the Chineſe, but that the oblations and ceremonies, 
1 obſerved in honour of him, were perfectly the ſame with thoſe 
1. that were performed as acts of worſhip to theſe idols and ſpirits. 
3. Thoſe that defire a more ample account of this matter may 
— 1 conſult the following authors: Bupz1 Annal. Hiſtor. Phile/. 
i it 


p. 287. where he treats De ſuperſtitioſs Demortuorum apud Sinen- 
N fes Cultu.—WolrII Not. ad Caſaubon. p. 342.—Nic. CHAR- 
i Mos, Annot. ad Maigrotti Hiſtoriam Cultus Sinenſes.— But more 
| eſpecially AxnauD, Morale Pratique des Feſuites, tom. iii. vi. 
viz. and a collection of hiſtorical relations, publiſhed at Cologn, 
37 in 8vo, in the year 1700, under the following title: Hiforia 

'B Cultus Sinenfium, ſeu varia Scripta de Cultibus Sinarum inter 
1H 1 8 Vicarios Apoſtolicos, & P. P. S. I. Controverſiis, 


* See Pref. Noviſſim, Sinicarum, + See vol, ii. Epp, Leibniz, = 
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This account of matters is ſo ſpecious and pro- 
bable, and the conſequences deducible from it 
are ſo natural and juſt, that the more equitable 
and impartial among the Jeſuits have acknow- 


ledged the difficulties that attend the cauſe they 


maintain; and taking, at length, refuge in the 


plea of neceſſity, allege, that certain evils and in- 


conveniences may be lawfully ſubmitted to, when 
they are requiſite in order to the attainment of 
extenſive, important, and ſalutary purpoſes. 

XV. The miniſterial labours of the Romiſh 
miſſionaries, and, more eſpecially, of the Jeſuits, 
were crowned in Japan with ſurpriſing ſuccels, 
towards the commencement of this century, and 
made an incredible number of converts to the 
Chriſtian religion [a]. But this proſperous and 
| | flouriſhing 


. tF [a] Two liar circumſtances contributed to facilitate 
the progreſs of the Romiſh religion in Japan. The firſt was 
the ncherkubl ſeverity and cruelty of the Japaneſe prieſts or 
bonzas towards the fick and indigent, compared with the hu- 
manity, zeal, and beneficence of the miſſionaries. Theſe bonzas 


repreſented the poor and infirm not as objects of pity, but as 


wretches loaded with the diſpleaſure of the Gods, and aban- 
doned to preſent and future miſery by the judgments of hea- 
ven; and inſpired the rich with a contempt and abhorrence of 
them. The Chriſtian religion, therefore, which declares that 
poverty and afflictions are often ſurer marks of the divine fa - 
vour than grandeur and proſperity, and that the tranſitory 
evils which the righteous endure here, ſhall be crowned 
with everlaſting glory and felicity hereafter, was every way 


proper to comfort this unhappy claſs of perſons, and could not 


but meet with a moſt favourable reception — them. Addto 
this, that the miſſionaries were conſtantly employed in provid- 


ing them with food, phyſic, and habitations. A. ſecond circum- 


ſtance that was advantageous to Chriſtianity (that is, to ſuch a 
form of Chriſtianity as the Popiſh miſſionaries preached in 

apan ), was a certain reſemblance or analogy between it and 
ome practices and ſentiments that prevaile _ the Japa- 
neſe. Theſe Indians look for preſent and future felicity only 
through the merits of Xaca Amida, and other of their Deities, 
who, after a long courſe of ſevere mortifications, freely-under- 
taken, had voluntarily, alſo, put an end to their lives. They 
fainted many melancholy perſons who had been guilty of ſw- 
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SEC 7 J. terrupted by the prejudices that the prieſts and 
— grandees of the kingdom had conceived againſt 


the new religion, prejudices which proved fatal, 


in many places, both to thoſe who embraced it, 


and to thoſe who taught it. The cauſe of Chriſti- 
anity did not, however, ſuffer only from the viru- 
lence and malignity of its enemies; it was 
wounded in the houſe of its friends, and received, 
no doubt, Tome detriment from the inteſtine 
quarrels and contentions of thoſe to whom the 
care of the riſing church was committed. For 
the ſame ſcenes of fraternal diſcord, that had 
given ſuch offence in the other Indian provinces, 
were renewed in Japan, where the Dominicans, 
Franciſcans, and Auguſtinians were at perpetual 
variance with the Te/wits. This variance pro- 
duced, on both ſides, the heavieſt accuſations, 
and the moſt bitter reproaches. The Jeſuits. 
were charged, by the miſſionaries of the three 
Orders now mentioned, with inſatiable. avarice, 
with ſhewing an exceſſive indulgence both to the 
vices and ſuperſtitions of the Japaneſe, with 
crafty and low practices unworthy of the mini- 


ſters of CHRIST, with an ambitious thirſt after 


cide, celebrated their memories, and implored their interceſſion 
and good offices. They uſed proceſſions, ſtatues, candles, and 
perfumes, in their worſhip ; as alſo prayers for the dead, and 


Auricular confeſſion ; and had monaſteries founded for certain 


devout perſons of both ſexes, who lived in celibacy, ſolitude, 
and abſtinence : fo that the Japaneſe religion was no bad pre- 
paration for Popery. Beſides theſe two circumſtances, another 
may be mentioned, which we take from the letters of the Je- 


| ſuits themſelves, who inform us, that the maritime princes of 


Fapan were ſo fond of this new commerce with the Portu- 
gnele, that they ſtrove who ſhould oblige them moſt, and en- 
CC d the miſſionaries, leſs perhaps from a principle of 
Tal, than from views of intereſt. See Varexivs, Deſcript. 


Jabon. lib. iii. cap. vi. x. Modern Univ. Hiſtory, vol. ix. p. 


Z4- edit. 8 vo. 
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authority and dominion, and other miſdemeanours © EN T. 
of a like nature. Theſe accuſations were not 8 Er. 1. 
only exhibited at the court of Rome, but were —— 
ſpread abroad in every part of Chriſtendom. The 

diſciples of LovoLa were by no means ſilent un- 

der theſe reproaches ; but, in their turn, charged 

their accuſers with imprudence, ignorance of the 

world, obſtinacy, aſperity of manners, and a dif- 

guſting ruſticity in their way of living, adding, 

that theſe circumſtances rendered their miniſt 

rather detrimental than advantageous to the cauſe 

of Chriſtianity, among a people remarkable for 

their penetration, generoſity, and magnificence. 

Such then were the conteſts that aroſe among the 
miſſionaries in Japan; and nothing but the ama- 

zing progreſs that Chriſtianity had already made, 

and the immenſe multitude of thoſe that had em- 

braced it, could have prevented theſe conteſts 

from being fatal to its intereſts. As the caſe 

ſtood, neither the cauſe of the Goſpel, nor its nu- 

merous proteflors, received any eſſential damage 

from thefe diviſions; and, if no other circum» 

ſtance had intervened to ſtop its progreſs, an ex- 

pedient might have probably been found out, 

either to heal theſe diviſions, or, at leaſt, to ap- 

peaſe them ſo far as to prevent their noxious and 

fatal conſequences [GI. 

XVI. But a new and dreadful ſcene of oppoſi- It de 
tion aroſe, in the year 1615, to blaſt the hopes of aon er“ 
thoſe who wiſhed well to the cauſe of Chriſtianity 
in Japan. For, in that year, the emperor iflued 
out, againſt the profeſſors and miniſters of that 
divine religion, a perſecuting edict, which was 
executed with a degree of barbarity unparalleled 
in the annals of the Chriſtian hiſtory. This 


[4] See the writers on this ſubje&t enumerated by FaBRI- 
cius, in his Lux Evangeli tott Ori exorienc, p- 678. as alſo 
CHARLEVOIX, Hiſtoire de Japon, tom. ii. live. xi. p. 57. _ 
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cruel perſecution raged, during the ſpace of many 
years, with unrelenting fury, and only ended with 
the total extinction of Chriſtianity throughout 


that mighty empire. That religion, which had 
been ſuffered to make ſuch a rapid and triumph- 
ant progreſs in Japan, was at length conſidered 
as detrimental to the intereſts of the monarchy, 
Inconſiſtent with the good of the people, deroga- 


tory from the majeſty of their high prieſt, whom 


they revered as a perſon deſcended from the Gods, 


and, on theſe accounts, was judged unworthy not 
only of protection, but even of toleration. This 


judgment was followed with the fatal Order, by 


which all foreigners, that were Chriſtians, and 
more eſpecially the Spaniſh and Portugueſe, were 
commanded to depart the kingdom; and the na- 
tives, who had embraced the Goſpel, to renounce 
the name and doctrine of CHRIST, on pain of 
death preſented to them in the . moſt dreadful 
forms. This tremendous Order was the ſignal 


for the perpetration of ſuch horrors as the moſt 


ſanguine and atrocious imagination will ſcarcely 
be able to conceive. - Innumerable multitudes of 
the Japaneſe Chriſtians of each ſex, and of all 
ages, ranks, and ſtations, expired, with magna- 
nimous conſtancy, amidſt the moſt dreadful 
torments, rather than apoſtatize from the faith 
they had embraced. And here it may not be 
amiſs to obſerve, that both the Jeſuits and their 
adverſaries in the miſſions expiated, in ſome 
meaſure, if I may fo expreſs myſelf, by the ago- 
nies they endured, and the fortitude with which 
they ſuffered, the faults they had committed in 
the exerciſe of their miniſtry. For it is well 
known, that the greateſt part of them died mag- 
nanimouſly for the cauſe of CHRIST by the hands 
of the executioner, and that ſome of them even 


expired with triumphant feelings of ſatisfaction 
and joy. 


Hiſtorians 
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Hiſtorians are not entirely agreed with reſpect c E N r. 


The jeſuits conſider it as owing, in part, to the 
imprudence of the Dominicans and Franciſcans; 
while theſe latter impute it, in a great meaſure, 
to the covetous, arrogant, and factious ſpirit of 


the Jeſuits [c]. Both parties accuſe the Engliſn 


and Dutch of having excited in the emperor of 
japan a ſtrong prejudice againſt the Spaniards, 

ortugueſe, and the Roman pontif, to the- end 
that they alone might engroſs the commerce of 
that vaſt monarchy, and be unrivalled in their 
credit among that powerful people. The Eng- 
liſh and Dutch allege, on the other hand, that 
they never attempted to undermine, by any falſe 
accuſations, the credit of the Roman-catholics in 
that kingdom, but only detected the perfidious 
plots the Spaniards had laid againſt it. Almoſt 
all the hiſtorians, who have given accounts of this 
country, unanimouſly inform us, that certain let- 
ters, intercepted by the Dutch, and other cir- 
cumſtances of a very ſtriking and alarming kind, 
had perſuaded the emperor, that the Jeſuits, as 
alſo the other miſſionaries, had formed ſeditious 


[e] There is a conciſe and ſenſible account of this tedious 
diſpute in the ſixth diſcourſe that is ſubjoined to the Engliſh 
edition of Katmyres's. Hiſtory of Japan, J iv. p. 64—75. 
But it will alſo be proper to ſee what is ſaid on the other fide, 
by an author, who, in his ay, and circumſtantial narration, 
has not omitted any incident, however minute, that tends, in 
the leaſt, to diſculpate the Jeſuits, or to procure them indul. 
gence ; that author is CHarLEvoix; fee his Hiftoire Generale 
de Japon, tom. ii. livr. xii. p. 136. The other hiſtorians that 
may be conſulted, with utility, on this ſubject, are enumerated 
by Fakkleius, in his Lux Evangelii toti Orbi exoriens, Cap. x. 
p. 678. Add to theſe the Ada Sandorum, tom. i. Menſ. Feb. 
ruar. p. 723. where there is not only a hiſtory of the com- 
mencement and progreſs of Chriſtianity in Japan, but alſo an 
account of the lives and martyrdom of thoſe who firſt ſuffered 


for the cauſe of the Goſpel in that kingdom. See likewiſe 


Mauuachin Origines ct Antiguitat. Chriſtian. tom. ii. p. 376. 
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CENT, deſigns againſt his government, and aimed at no- 


thing leſs than exciting their numerous diſciples 
to rebellion, with a view to reduce the kingdom 
of Japan under the dominion of Spain [4]. A 
diſcovery of this nature could not but make the 
moſt dreadful impreſſions upon a prince naturally 
ſaſpicious and cruel, ſuch as the emperor then 
reigning was; and indeed ſo it happened; for 
the moment he received this information, he con- 
cluded, with equal precipitation and violence, that 
he could not fit ſecure on his throne, while the 
ſmalleſt ſpark of Chriſtianity remained unextin- 
guiſhed in his dominions, or any of its profeſſors, 
breathed under his government. It is from this 
remarkable period, that we muſt date the ſevere 
edict by which all Europeans are forbidden to 
approach the Japaneſe dominions, and in conſe- 
quence of which all the terrors of fire and ſword. 
are employed to deſtroy whatever carries the re- 
moteſt aſpect or ſhadow of the Chriſtian doctrine. 
The only exception to this univerſal law is made 
in favour of an handful of Dutch merchants, who 
are allowed to import annually a certain quantity 
of European commodities, and have a factory, or ra- 
ther a kind of priſon, allowed them, in one of the 
extremities of the kingdom, where they are ſtrictly 
watched, and rigorouſly confined from all com- 


"munication with the natives, but what is eſſen- 


tially neceſſary to the commerce they are permit- 
ted to carry on. | 
XVII. The example of the Roman-catholic 
fates could not but excite a ſpirit of pious emu- 
lation in Proteſtant countries, and induce them 
to propagate a ſtill purer form of Chriſtianity 


c [4] The diſcoveries made by the Dutch were agaiuſt the 
Portugueſe, with whom they were then at war; ſo that inſtead 
of Spain our author ſhould have ſaid Portugal. See Kartmp- 


FER loc. cit. as alſo the Unroerſal Modern Hiſtory, vol. ix. p. 
145. note (2) edit. 8vo, | 
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among thoſe unhappy nations that lay groveling c x Nr. 


in the darkneſs of paganiſm and idolatry. Ac- g XV, 
cordingly the Lutherans were, on ſeveral occa- —— 
ſions, ſolicited by perfons of eminent merit and 
Tank in their communion, to embark in this 


pious and generous undertaking. JUsTINIAN 
ExnesT, baron of WELLs, diſtinguiſhed himſelf 
by the zealous appearance he made in this good 
cauſe, having formed the plan of a ſociety that 
was to be intruſted with the propagation of the 
Goſpel in foreign parts, and that was to bear the 
name of Jusus, the divine founder of the religion 
they were to promote [e]. But ſeveral circum- 
Kances concurred to prevent the execution of this 
pious deſign, among which we may reckon, prin- 
cipally, the peculiar ſituation of the Lutheran 
princes, of whom very few have either territories, 
forts, or ſettlements beyond the limits of Europe. 
This was by no means. the cafe with the princes 
and ſtates who profeſſed the Reformed religion. 
The Engliſh and Dutch, more eſpecially, whoſe 
ſhips covered the ocean, and failed to the moſt 
diſtant corners of the globe, and who, moreover, 
in this century, had ſent colonies to Aſia, Africa, 
and America, had abundant opportunities of 
fpreading abroad the knowledge of Chriſtianity 
among the unenlightened nations. Nor were theſe 
opportunities entirely neglected, or miſimproved, 
notwithſtanding the reports that have generally 
prevailed, of their being much more zealous in 
engrofling the riches of the Indians than in bring- 
ing about their converſion ; though it may, per- 
haps, be granted, that neither of theſe nations 


exerted themſelves, to the extent of their power, 


in this ſalutary undertaking. In the year 1647, 


ſe] See MorrrRI Cimbria Literata, tom. iii. p. 75. as alſo 
. a German work of the learned AzxxoLD, entitled, Nireben und 
Ketzer Hiſtorie, part II., book xvii. c. xv. g 23. p. 1066. part 
III., cap. xv. 9 18. p. 150. : q 
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CENT. the propagation of the Goſpel in foreign parts 


SECT. 


J. was committed, by an act of the Engliſh parlia- 


—— ment, to the care and inſpection of a Diets com- 


poſed of perſons of eminent rank and merit. 
The civil wars that enſued ſuſpended the execu- 
tion of the plans that were laid for carrying on 
this ſalutary work. In the year 1661, under the 
reign of CHARLEs II., the work was reſumed, and 
the ſociety re-ettabliſhed. In the year 1701, this 
reſpectable ſociety received ſingular marks of 
protection and favour from King WILLIA III., 
who enriched it with new donations and privi- 
leges FJ. Since that period, even to the pre- 
ſent time, it has been diſtinguiſned by ample 
marks of the munificence of the kings of Eng- 
land, and of the liberality of perſons of all ranks and 
orders, and has been, and continues to be, emi- 
nently uſeful in facilitating the means of inſtruc, 
tion to the nations that lie in Pagan darkneſs, and 


more eſpecially to the Americans. Nor are the 


laudable efforts of the United Provinces, in the 
advancement and propagation of Chriſtian know- 
ledge, to be paſſed over in ſilence; fince they 
allo are ſaid to have converted to the Goſpel a a 
prodigious number of Indians, in the iſlands of 
Ceylon and Formoſa, the coaſts of Malabar, and 
other Aſiatic ſettlements, which they either had 
acquired by their own induſtry, or obtained b 

conqueſt from the Portugueſe [g . Some hif- 
torians, perhaps, may have exaggerated, in their 
relations, the numbers of proſelytes made by 
the Dutch; it is nevertheleſs moſt certain, that 
as ſoon as that nation had got a ſufficient foot- 
ing in the Eg. Indies, they laid with wildom, and 


T2] See HumynREys's Account of the Propagation of the 


Goſpel in Foreign Parts. 


g ] See Epiſt. de Succeſſu Evangeli apud Indos ol ad 


Jo an. Leuſdenium ſeriptas et Ulrrajed, I 699 in 8vo, editas,, 


executed 
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executed at a great expence, various ſchemes for e EN T. 
inſtructing the natives of thoſe diſtant regions in 821. 
the doctrines of the Goſpel [Y. 

XVIII. The inward parts of Africa remain ſtill TreAfian 
in the darkneſs of Paganiſm, as they have been 
hitherto inacceſſible to the moſt adventurous of 
the Europeans. But in the maritime provinces j 
of that great peninſula, and more eſpecially in bl 
thoſe where the Portugueſe have their ſettlements, 

there are ſeveral diſtricts in which the religion of 
Rome has prevailed over the ſavage ſuperſtitions = | 
of that barbarous region. It is nevertheleſs ac- 
knowledged, by the more ingenuous hiſtorians, 
even among the Roman Catholics, who have given 
accounts of the African colonies, that, of the 
proſelytes made there to the Goſpel, a very ſmall 
number deſerve the denomination of Chriſtians 
ſince the greateſt part of them retain the abomi- 
nable ſuperſtitions of their anceſtors, and the ve 
beſt among them diſhonour their profeſſion by 
various practices of a moſt vicious and corrupt | 
nature. Any progreſs that Chriſtianity made in | | 
theſe parts muſt be chiefly attributed to the zeal- : | 
ous labours of the Capuchin miſſionaries, who, f 
in this century, ſuffered the moſt dreadful hard- 
ſhips and difcouragements in their attempts to 
bring the -fierce and ſavage Africans under the 
Chriſtian yoke, Theſe attempts ſucceeded ſo far, 
as to gain over to the profeſſion of the Goſpel the 
kings of Benin and Awerri| i], and allo to engage 
the cruel and intrepid ANNA ZINGHA, queen of 
Metamba, and all her ſubje&s, to embrace, in the 
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[4] See BxAUx's Yeritable Religion des Hollandoir, p. 71. 
267, &c. This Treatiſe, which was publiſhed at Amſterdam 
in the year 1675, was deſigned as an anſwer to a malignant 
libel of one Srovr, entitled La Religion des Hollandbois, in 


which that writer propoſed to perſuade the world that the 
Dutch had almoſt no religion at all. 9 * 


(i) Called by ſome Ouverne, =» | _ 
year 
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year 1652, the Chriſtian faith [4]. The African 
miſſions were allotted to this auſtere Order by 


the court of Rome, and by the ſociety de propa- 
gandd fide, for wiſe reaſons ; ſince none were ſo 


proper to undertake an enterpriſe attended with 


fuch dreadful hardſhips, difficulties, and perils, as 
a ſet of men whoſe monaſtic inſtitute had render- 
ed familiar to them the ſevereſt acts of mortifica- 
tion, abſtinence, and penance, and thus prepar- 


ed them for the bittereſt ſcenes of trial and ad- 


The Ameri- 
can miſ- 


Kons. 


verſity. The Capuchins alſo ſeem to have been 
alone honoured with this ſacred, but arduous 
commiſſion; nor does it appear that the other 
Orders beheld, with the ſmalleſt ſentiment of en- 
vy, their dear-bought glory. 


XIX. The extenſive continent of America 


ſwarms with colonies from Spain, Portugal, and 


France [I], all which profeſs the Chriſtian religion, 


[I] For a more ample account of this Queen, and her con- 
verſion, Dr. Mosnziu refers the reader (in his note []) to Ux- 
BAN CEARI's Etat Preſent de P Egliſe Romaine, p. 222. and to 
the third and fourth volumes of Father LanaTt's Relation 


Hiftorique de P Afrique Occidentale, in the former of which he 


tells us, there is a French tranſlation of Avr. Gavazzi's ac- 
count of Africa. All theſe citations are inaccurate. CERRI 
makes no mention of ZinGH4A, nor of MteTamBa; nor are 
they mentioned by Lasat, in any of the five volumes 
of his Hiſtorical Relation, here quoted; nor is Gavazzrs ac- 
count tranſlated in that work.—In general it may be obſerved, 
that the miſſions in Africa were greatly neglected by the Por- 
tugueſe, and that the few miſſionaries ſent thither were men 
abfolutcly void of learning, and deſtitute almoſt of every qua- 
liflcation that” was neceſſary to the carrying on ſuch an imports 
ant undertaking. See LABAT's Preface to his Relation Hiſto- 
rigue de l' Afrique Occidentale ; as alſo the Modern Univerſal 
Hiſteny, vol. xiv. p. 10, 11. edit. 8vo. 

[/] See the authors mentioned by Fapr1civs, in his Lux 
Evangelii Orbem Terrarum colluſtrans, cap. xIviii. xlix. p. 769. 
— There is a curſory account of the ſtate of the Romiſh de 
gion, in that part of America which is poſſeſſed by the Euro- 
pean Roman Catholics, in URBAN CEIRL's Etat Preſent de 
? Egliſe Romaine, p. 245. a 
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ns it has been disfigured by the church of Rome. © ZN f. 
But it is abundantly known, that theſe coloniſts, 8 cr. I. 
more eſpecially the Spaniards and Portugueſe, are 
the moſt worthleſs and profligate fet of men that 

bear the Chriſtian name; and this fact is confirm- 

ed by the teſtimonies of ſeveral Roman-Catholic 

writers of great merit and authority, who cannot 

be ſuſpected of partiality in this matter. Nay, 

the clergy themſelves are not excepted in this ge- 

neral condemnation ; but, as we learn from the 

fame credible teſtimonies, ſurpaſs even the idola- 

trous natives in the ridiculous rites which they 

rform in the worſhip of God, as well as in the 

ſ:centiouſneſs of their manners, and the enormi- 

ty of the crimes they commit without reluctance. 

Thoſe of the ancient inhabitants of America, who 

either have ſubmitted to the European yoke, or 

live near their colonies, have imbibed ſome faint 
knowledge of the Romiſh religion from the Je- 

ſuits, Franciſcans, and other ecclefiaſtics ; buy * 
theſe feeble rays of inſtruction are totally clouded | 
by the gloomy ſuggeſtions of their native ſuper- il 
{tition, and the corrupt influence of their barba- 
rous cuſtoms and manners. As to thoſe Indians 
who live more remote from the European ſettle- 
ments, and wander about in the woods without 
any fixed habitation, they are abſolutely incapable 
either of receiving or retaining any adequate no- 
tions of the Chriſtian doctrine, unleſs they be pre- 
viouſſy reclaimed from that vagrant manner of 
life, and civilized by an intercourſe with perſons, 
whoſe humane and infinuating manners are adapt- 
ed to attract their love, and excite their imi- 
tation. This the ſeſuits, and other eccleſiaſtics 
of different Orders in the church of Rome, who % 
have been ſent in later times to convert theſe Y 
wandering ſavages, have found by a conſtant and W 
OY IT | uniform \ "I 
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c EN r. uniform experience m]. Hence the former have 
x, erected cities, and founded civil ſocieties, ce- 


XVII. 
SECT. 
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mented by government. and laws, like the Euro- 
ſtates, in ſeveral Indian provinces both in 


South. and North America; and it is on this ac- 


count that they diſcharge the double functions of 
magiſtrates and doctors among theſe their new 
ſubjects and diſciples, whoſe morals and ſenti- 
ments, it is ſaid, they endeavour to preſerve pure 
and uncorrupted, by permitting few or no Euro- 
peans to approach them [n J. Theſe arduous and 
difficult attempts have furniſhed to the diſciples 
of LovoLA ample matter of boaſting, and a lucky 
occaſion of extolling the zeal, the dexterity, and 
induſtry of their Order. But it has appeared, 
from relations worthy of credit, that theſe exploits 
of the Jeſuits, in the internal and more inacceſ- 


ſible provinces of America, are not ſo much car- 


ried on with a view to the propagation of Chriſti- 
anity, as with an intention to gratify their own 
inſatiable avarice and boundleſs ambition. And, 
accordingly, they are reported to ſend yearly to 


the members of their Order, in Europe, immenſe 


quantities of gold, drawn from ſeveral American 
provinces where they have power and property, 
but chiefly from Paraguay, which belongs to them 
alone [o]. e ' pa 
XX. The 


[m] A great variety of facts are alleged as a proof of this, in 
the Letters in which the French Jeſuits gave their friends in 
Europe an account of the ſucceſs and fruits of their miſſion, 
and which are regularly publiſhed at Paris. 

u] That this was by no means the only, nor even the 

rincipal reaſon of cutting off all communication between the 
I and Europeans, will appear evident from the contents 
of the following note: a 

[0] While Father Lazar was at Rome, Father TAuBzURINI, 
at that time general of the Jeſuits, aſked him ſeveral queſtions 
relating to the progreſs of Chriſtianity in America; to which, 


with equal courage and candour; he gave immediately this 


general 
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XX. The cauſe of Chriſtianity was promoted 
with more wiſdom, and conſequently with better 
ſucceſs, in thoſe parts of America where the Eng- 
liſh formed ſettlements during this century; and, 

| | though 


general anſwer: * that the Goſpel had made little or no real 


«6 1 2 in that country; that he had never met with one 
adult perſon among the Americans who could be eſteemed a 
e true proſelyte to Chriſtianity; and that the miſſionaries 
% could fcarcely pretend to any other exploits (of a ſpiritual 
« find) than their having baptized ſome children at the point 
« of death *.” He added, at the ſame time, „that, in order 
« to make the Americans Chriſtians, it was previouſly neceſ- 
« fary to make them men.” This bold Dominican, who had 
been himſelf a miſſionary in the American iſlands, had a great 
mind to give TamBuRrini ſome ſeaſonable advice concerning 
the immenſe wealth and authority that the Jeſuits had acquir- 
ed in theſe parts of the world; but the cunning old man elud- 
ed artfully this part of the converſation, and turned it upon 
another ſubject. Lazar gave, upon another occaſion, a till 

eater proof of his undaunted fpirit and preſence of mind; 
Doe when, in an audience granted him by CLemenT XI., that 
pontif praiſed, in pompous terms, the induſtry and zeal of 
the Portugueſe and Spaniſh miſſionaries in promoting the ſal- 
-vation of the Americans, and reproached the French with in- 
activity and indifference in a matter of ſuch high importance, 
our reſolute Dominican told him plainly, “that the Spaniards 
« and Portugueſe boaſted of the — of their labours with- 
« out any ſort of foundation; ſince it was well known, that, 
£ inſtead of converts, they had only made hypocrites, all their 
* diſciples among the fodiene having been forced, by the 
« dread of puniſhment and the terrors of death, to embrace 
« Chriſtianity ;”” adding moreover, “that ſnch as had receiv- 
« ed baptiſm continued as open and 7 idolators as 
« they had been before their profeſſion of Chriſtianity +.” To 
this account we might add the relations of a whole cloud of 
witneſſes, whoſe teſtimonies are every way worthy of credit, 
and who declare unanimouſly the ſame thing. See, among 
others, a remarkable piece, entitled, Memoire touchant 
P Etabliſſement conſiderable des Peres Teſuites dans les Inder 
d Eſpagne, which is ſubjoined to Fxtz1tr's Relation du Voyage 
de la Mer du Sud, p. 577. See alſo Voyage aux Indes Occiden- 
tales, par FRANC. S448 tom. ii. p. 67. 43. and Manma- 
CHIUS, Orig. et Antiquit. Chriſtian. tom. ii. p. 337. There 


* See LanaT, Voyage en Eſcagne et en Italie, tom. viii. p. 7. 
| + Id. ib. tom. Ville p. 12» 
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CENT. though it had the greateſt ignorance, ſtupidity, . 
d indolence to conquer, made, in a little time, 


u a conſiderable progreſs. The Engliſh Indepen- 


dents, who retired to America on account of their 
| diſſention 


is a particular account of the Jeſuits of Paraguay given by 
Dox ULLoa, in his Foyage d' Amerique, tom. 1. p. 540; but 
this account is partial in their favour. They are alſo zealouſly 
and artfully defended in an account of the miſſion of Paraguay, 
publiſhed by MuxaTor: in the year 1743. CF When Dr. 
Mosneim wrote this note, the important diſcovery that placed 
the ambitious, deſpotic, and rebellious proceedings of the Je- 
ſuits in Paraguay in the plaineſt and moſt ſtriking light, had 
not been yet made. The book of MuraTtori, which was 
publiſhed at Venice in the year 1743, and republiſhed in a 
French tranſlation at Paris in 1754 *, deceived, for ſome time, 
the over-credulous, nay, induced even the enemies of the Je- 
ſuits to ſuſpect that their conduct at Paraguay was not ſo crimi- 
nal as it had been repreſented. So that, notwithſtanding the 
accuſations that had been brought againſt theſe miſhonaries 


by the writers mentioned by Dr. Mos unn; notwithſtanding | 


a memorial ſent to the court of Spain in the year 1730, by 


Dox Maxrix vs Barvua, at that time Spaniſh governor of 
Paraguay, in which the Jeſuits are charged with the moſt am- 
bitious projects and the moſt rebellious deſigns, repreſented as 
ſetting up an independent government, accuſed of carrying on 
a prodigious trade, and other things of that nature ; and not- 
withſtanding the circumſtantial evidence of various known 
facts that ſupported theſe accuſations in the ſtrongeſt manner: 
notwithſtanding all this, the public was more or leſs deceived. 
The illuſion, Ee did not laſt long. In the year 1750, 
the courts of Madrid and Liſbon entered into a treaty for fixing 
the limits of their reſpective dominions in South- America, The 
Jeſuits, who had formed an independent republic in the heart 
of theſe dominions, compoſed of the Indians, wham they had 
gained by the inſinuating ſoftneſs and affected mildneſs, hu- 
mility, and generoſity of their proceedings, were much alarm- 
ed at this treaty. It was one of the fundamental laws of this 
new ſtate ws was founded under the maſk of a Chriſtian 
miſſion), that neither biſhop, governor, nor any officer, civil, 
military, or eccleſiaſtical, nay, nor even any individual, Spa- 
mard or Portugueſe, ſhould be admitted into its territories, to 


* MuzaTogr's account of the Miſſion of Paraguay was tranſlated from 


che French edition into Engliſh, and publiſhed in 8vo in the year 1759, 


the 
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diſſention from the eſtabliſhed religion of their c Nr. 
country, claimed the honour of carrying thither 8 ee, L 
the firſt rays gf divine truth, and of beginning a ——— 


work that has been fince continued with ſuch 
pious zeal and ſuch abundant fruit; and indeed 
this claim is founded in, juſtice. Several families 


of this ſect, that had been ſettled in Holland, re- 


the end that the proceedings and projects of the Jeſuits might 
ſtill remain an impenetrable fecret. The members of their 
order were alone to be inſtructed in this profound and import- 
ant myſtery. The uſe of the Spaniſh language was prohibited 
throughout the extent of this new territory, in order to pre- 
vent more effectually all communication between the Indians 
and that nation. "The Indians were trained to the uſe of arms, 
furniſhed with artillery, inſtructed in the art of war, taught to 
behold the Jeſuits as their ſovereigns and their Gods, and to 
look upon all <vhite people, except the Jeſuits, as demoniacs, 
atheiſts, and, moreover, as their barbarous and mortal ene- 
mies. Such was the ſtate of things when, in the year 1752, 
the united troops of Spain and Portugal marched towards the 
eaſtern borders of the river Uragai,' to make the exchanges of 
certain villages that had been agreed upon in the treaty above 
mentioned. Upon this the Jeſuits, not being ſufficiently pre- 
pared for their defence, demanded a delay of the execution of 
the treaty under various pretexts. This delay was granted: 
but as the Spaniſh General, Gomez Freire Andrada, perceived 
that theſe Holy Fathers employed this delay in arming the In- 
dians, and, confirming them in their rebellion, he wrote to his 
court, and received new orders from thence to proceed to the 
execution of the treaty. A war enſued between the Spaniſh 
and Portugueſe on one fide, and the Indians, animated by the 
eſuits, on the other, in which the Spaniſh General loſt his 
iſe, and of which the other circumſtances are well known. 
This was the real and original cauſe of the diſgrace of the Je- 
fuits at the court of Portugal. "Thoſe who defire a more parti- 
cular account-of this matter will find it in a famous pamphlet, 
drawn from an authentic memorial, publiſhed by the court of 
Liſbon, and printed at the Hague, in the year 1758, under the 
owing. title: La Republique des Feſuiten au Paraguay ren- 
verſce, ou Relation Authentique de la Guerre que ces Religicux ont 
eſe ſoutenir contre les Monarques d' Eſpagne et de Ps en Ame- 
rigue, pour y defendre les domaines dont ils avoient uſurpe le 
Soveramett au Paraguay ſous pretexte de Religion. 
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CEN r. moved from thence into America [p Jin the year 
Ser. I. 1620, in order, as they alleged, to tranſmit their 
doctrine pure and-undefiled to future ages; and 
there they laid the foundations of a new ſtate [q]- 
The ſucceſs that attended this firſt emigration 
engaged great numbers of the people called Pu- 
ritans, who groaned under the oppreſſion. of the 
biſhops, and the ſeverity of a court, by which 
this oppreſſion was authoriſed, to follow the for- 
tunes of theſe religious adventurers [r]; and this 
produced a ſecond emigration in the year 1629. 
But notwithſtanding the ſucceſs that in proceſs of 
time crowned this enterprize, its firſt beginnings 
were unpromiſing, and the coloniſts, immediately 
after their arrival, laboured under ſuch hardſhips 
and difficulties in the dreary and uncultivated 
wilds of this new region, that they could make 
but little progreſs in inſtructing the Indians: 


- ficient to preſerve the infant ſettlement from the 
| horrors of famine. But towards the year 1633 [J, 


to flouriſh, and the new-comers, among whom 
the Puritans Mavynew, SHEPPARD, and ELLIOr, 
made an eminent figure, had the leiſure, courage, 
and tranquillity of mind, that were neceſſary to 
the execution of ſuch an important and ardu- 
ous deſign. All thele devout exiles were re- 
vn zealous, laborious, and ſucceſsful in 


? LJ This colony ſettled in that part of America that wes 
. -afterwards called New Plymouth. 


[9] See NxAL's Hiſtory of the Na vol. ii. p. 128 


Engliſche Reformations Hi zarte, b. vi. c. v. p. 807. 


; 3 Hiſtory of the Puritans, vol. ii. p. 208. 
_ [CI Dr. Mosnzin ſays in the year 1623, but this is pro- 
it bably an error — the preſs; ſince it is well known, that the 
| | 8 of $ — and Elliot happened between 1631 and 
| 1034. | 
{ 
F 


8 the 


f 


their whole zeal and induſtry being ſcarcely ſuf- 


things put on a better aſpect: the colony began 


= As alſo a German work, entitled, Axr. Wilk. Bonn, 
F 


r] See MaThER's Hiftory of New England, p- 126.— NSA "i 
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the converſation of the Indians; but none ac- © EN T. 
quired ſuch a ſhining reputation, in this pious $x cr. I. 
career, as JohN ELLioT, who learned their lan- 
guage, into which he tranſlated the BisLz, and 
other inſtructive and edifying books, gathered to- 
gether the wandering ſavages, and formed them 
into regular congregations, inſtructed them in a 
manner ſuited to the dulnefs of their comprehen- 
ſion, and the meaſure of their reſpective capaci- 
ties; and, by ſuch eminent diſplays of his zeal, 
dexterity, and indetatigable induſtry, merited, 
after his death, the honourable title of the Ale 
of the Indians [1]. | 

The unexpected ſucceſs that attended theſe 
pious attempts towards the propagation of Chriſ- 
tian knowledge, drew the attention of the parlia- 
ment and people of England ; and the further ad- 
vancement of this good cauſe appeared an object 
of ſufficient importance to employ the delibera- 
tions, and to claim the protection of the great 
council of the nation. Thus was formed that 1l- 
luſtrious ſociety, which derives its title from the 
great purpoſe of its inſtitution, even the Propa- 
- gation of the Goſpel in foreign parts, and which, in 
proportion to the increaſe of its number, in- 
fluence, revenues, and prerogatives, has {till re- 
newed and augmented its efforts for the inſtruc- 
tion of the Pagans in all parts of the world, par- 
ticularly thoſe on the American continent. It is 
true, that after all its efforts, much is yet to be 
done; but it is alſo true, and muſt be acknow- 
ledged by all that have examined thele matterg 


DL] Hosnpecxivs, De Converſione Indorum et Gentil. ib, ii. 
cap. Xv. p. 260.—CrtscexnTi:t Mather: Epiſtola de Succgſ 
Evangelii apud Indos Occidentales ad Joh, Leuſdenium, T r:je&. 
1699, in 890. (F Incetass MaTther's Letter to Leuſden i i3 
* tranſlated into Engliſh, and inſerted into 3 cg 15 = 3 

Life of Eilia, d London edit. ang in his Hiſtory ew 
Eid, book i11. 15 194. N. 
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with attention and impartiality, that much has 


been done, and that the pious undertakings of 
this reſpectable ſociety have been followed with 
unexpected fruit. With reſpe& to the province 
of Pennſylvania, which receives in its boſom, 
without diſtinction, perſons of all ſe&s and all 
opinions, we ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak of its 


religious ſtate in another place. The American 


provinces that were taken from the Portugueſe 
by the Dutch, under the command of Count 
Mavkice of Naſſau, became immediately an ob- 
ject of the pious zeal of their new maſters, who 
began, with great ardour and remarkable ſucceſs, 
to ſpread the light of the Goſpel among the 
wretched inhabitants of thoſe benighted re- 
gions Cu]. But this fair proſpe& was afterwards 


.clouded in the year 1644, when the Portugueſe 


recovered the territories they had loſt. As to 


the Dutch colony that is ſettled in Surinam, we 


cannot ſay much, having never received the 


ſmalleſt information of any attempts made by 


them to inſtruct the neighbouring Indians in the 
knowledge of Chriſtianity [ww]. 

XXI. Religion in general, and the Chriſtian 
religion in particular, had many enemies to en- 
counter in this century, though their number 
has been ſtudiouſly diminiſhed in the accounts 
of ſome, and greatly exaggerated in the repreſent- 
ations of others. The Engliſh complain of the 
reign of CHARLES II. as the fatal period, when 


corruption of manners, and vice, in the moſt li- 


centious and profligate forms, over- ran their na- 


Lu] Jo. HExR. HoTTinGErRL Topographia Ecelgſiaſtica, p. 
47.—Jaxicon, Etat Preſent des Provinces Unies, tom. i. p. 
396. The ſame author gives an account of Surinam, and of 
the ſtate of religion in that colony, chap. xiv. p. 407. 

[ww] There are three churches in that ſettlement for the 
uſe of the coloniſts ; but no attempt has been made to ſpread 
the knowledge of the Goſpel among the vatives. | 
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tion, engendered a ſpirit of ſcepticiſm and infi- c EN To 
delity, and formed a ſet of unhappy men, who 85 os 
employed all the wantonneſs of inconſiderate wit, 


all the ſallies of imagination, and even all the 
force of real talent and genius, to extinguiſh a 


ſenſe of religion in the minds of mankind. That 
this complaint is far from being groundleſs, ap- 


pears, 6n the one hand, from the number of 
thoſe writers among the Engliſh, whoſe produc- 
tions were levelled either againſt all religion, or 
deſigned to confine the belief of men to natural 
religion alone; and, on the other, from the ſtill 
ſuperior number of learned and ingenious treatiſes, 
in which the divinity, dignity, and intrinſic excel- 
lence of the Goſpel; were demonitrated and diſ- 
played in the moſt ſtriking and confpicuous man- 
ner. But nothing is more adapted to confirm 
the accounts that have been given of the progreſs 
of infidelity and licentiouſneſs at the period now 
under conſideration, than the famous Lectures, 
founded by that illuſtrious ornament of religion 
and humanity Mr. RozzxT BowLr, who, in the 
year 1691, conſecrated a conſiderable part of his 
large fortune to the ſervice of Chriſtianity, by 
leaving, in his laſt will, a ſum to be diſtributed, 


ſucceſſively, to a number of learned divines, who 


were to preach, in their turns, eight .ſermons 
every year, in defence of natural and revealed re- 
ligion [x]. This pious and honourable taſk has 


[x] See RicoT1tr's Preface to his French tranſlation of Dr. 
CLarkE's Diſcourſes on the Being and Attributes of God. For 
an account of the pious, learned, and illuſtrious Mr. Boyz, 
ſee BupGELL's Memoirs of the Lives and Characters of the it- 
laſtrious Family of the BoyLes, publiſhed in 8vo at London, in 
the year 1737.—8See alſo the Bibliotbegue Britannigue, tom. 
xii. p. 144. F But, above all, the late learned Dr. Bixcn's 
Life of BovLt, publiſhed in 8vo in the year 1744; and that 
very valuable Collection of Lives, the e Britannica, 


Article BoyLz (Robert) note [z]. See alſo Article Hoss, 
in the ſame collection. N. 5 
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CENT: been committed always to men of the moſt emi- 
Scr. I. nent genius and abilities, and is {till undertaken 


Hobbes, 
Rocheſter, 
&c. 


with zeal, and performed with remarkable dig- 
nity and ſucceſs. The diſcourſes that have been 
delivered in conſequence of this admirable inſti- 
tution have been always publiſhed; and they 
form at this day a large and important collection, 
which is known throughout all Europe, and has 
done eminent ſervice to the cauſe of religion and 
virtue | y ]. 

XXII. The leader of the impious band in Eng- 
land, which, ſo early as the reign of CHARLES II., 
attempted to obſcure the truth, and to diſſolve the 
folemn obligations oi religion, was THouas 
Hossxs of Malmeſbury, —a man whoſe audacious 
pride was accompanied with an uncommon de- 
gree of artifice and addreſs, whoſe ſagacity was 
{uperior to his learning, and whoſe reputation 


was more owing to the ſubtilty and extent of his 


genius, than to any progreſs he had made either 
in ſacred or profane erudition [z]. This man, 
notwithſtanding the pernicious nature and ten- 
dency of his principles, had ſeveral adherents in 
England; and not only ſo, but has found, in fo- 
reign countries, more than one apologiſt, who, 
though they acknowledge that his ſentiments 
were erroneous, yet deny that he went ſuch an 


D There is a complete liſt of theſe learned diſcourſes in 
the e Angloiſe, tom. xv. part II. p. 416.—The late 
Reverend Mr. Gil BEAT Burnett publiſhed in four volumes 
in 8vo, a judicious, comprehenſive, and well-digeſted Abridg- 
ment of ſuch of the BoyLz's Le@ures as had been preached be- 
fore the year 1737. This abridgment, which has been tranſlated 
into the French and German languages, comprehends the dif- 
courſes of Bentley, Kidder, Williams, Caſtrell, Harris, Brad- 


Jord, Blackhall, Stanhope, Clarke, Hancock, Whiſton, Turner, 


Butler, Woodward, Derham, Id but, Long, J. Clarke, Gurdon, 


Hurnet, Berriman. 


[z] See BayLe's Difionary, at the article Hoppers. 
Wood's Athene Oxonicnſes, vol. ii. p. 64 1. laſt edition. 
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impious length as to introduce the diſbelief, or to og. N r. 
. XV1I, 
overturn the worſhip of a Supreme Being [a]. 8 fe r. I. 


But if it ſhould be granted, on the one hand, that 
Hospes was not totally deſtitute of all ſenſe of a 
Deity, nor of all impreſſions of religion; yet it 
muſt be allowed, on the other, by all who peruſe 
his writings, with a proper degree of attention, that 
his tenets lead, by natural conſequences, to a con- 
tempt of religion and of divine worſhip; and that, 
in ſome of his productions, there are viſible marks 
of an extreme averſion to Chriſtianity. It has, 
indeed, been ſaid of him, that, being advanced in 
years, he returned to a better mind, and con- 
demned publicly the opinions and tenets he had 
formerly entertained [Y]; but how far this recan- 
tation was ſincere, we ſhall not pretend to deter- 
mine, ſince the reality of his repentance has been 


reatly queſtioned. 
1 9 The 


[a] Among the patrons and defenders of Honars, we may 
reckon Nic. . GuNDLING1US, in his OHrvationet Se- 
lecte, tom. i. n. ii. p. 30. and in his Gundlingiana, p. 304. 
and alſo Ax NOT D, in his German work entitled, Airchen und 
Keizer Hiſlorie, p. II. b. xvii. c. xvi. $ 25. p. 1082.—Theſe 
writers are refuted by the learned Bupzus, in his Theſes de 
Atheiſmo et Superſtitione, cap. 1. p. 187. : 
[5] This recantation of HosBes depends upon the teſtimo- 


ny of Woop, in his Athene Oxonienſes, vol. ii. p. 646. This 


writer informs us, that Hozzrs compoſed an apology for him- 
ſelf and his writings, in which he declared, that the opinions 
he had publiſhed in his Leviathan were by no means conform- 
able to his real ſentiments : that he had only propoled them 
as a matter of debate, to exerciſe his mind in the art of rea- 
ſoning : that, after 'the publication of that book, he had 
never maintained them either in public or in private, but had 
left them entirely to the judgment and deciſion of the church: 
 more- eſpecially, that the tenets, in this and his other writmgs, 
that ſeemed inconſiſtent with the doctrines concerning God 
and religion that are commonly received, were never deliver- 
ed by him as truths, but propoſed. as queſtions, that were de- 
cided by divines and eccleſiaſtical judges endued with a pro- 
per authority,—Such is the account that-Woop gives of the 
apology now under conſideration ; but he does not tell us the 
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The fame thing cannot be ſaid of JoH&N WII. 
MOT, earl of RocHrsTER, who had inſulted the 
majeſty of God, and trampled upon the truths of 
religion and the obligations of morality with a 
profane ſort of frenzy, that far ſurpaſſed the im- 
piety of HopBzs, but whoſe repentance and con- 


verſion were allo as palpable as had been his 


folly, and much more unqueſtionable than the 
dublous recantation of the philoſopher of 


Maimeſbury. RochEsrER was a man of uncom- 


mon ſagacity and penetration, of a fine genius, 


and an elegant taſte; but theſe natural talents were 


accompanied with the greateſt levity and licen- 


tiouſneſs, and the moſt impetuous propenſity to 
unlawful pleaſures. So that, as long as health 


enabled him to anſwer the demands of paſſion, 
his lite was an uninterrupted ſcene of debauche- 


U 


year in which it was publiſhed, which is a proof that he him- 
{elf had never ſeen it, nor does he inform us whether it 5 
peared. during the life of Hosprs, or after his death. As 


indeed it is placed in the catalogue of his writings, with a 


date poſterior to the ycer 1682, it is natural to ſuppoſe that 
it was not publiſhed during his life, ſince he died in the year 
1679. It is, therefore, no caſy matter to determine what ſtreſs 
is to be laid upon this recantation of HonRESs, or what ſenti- 
ments we are to form concerning his ſuppoſed repentance. 
'That the polegy under conſideration exiſts, we do not pretend 
to deny; but it may poſſibly have bcen compoſed by ſome gf 
bis friends, to diminiſh the odium that, it was natural to think, 
his licentious principles would caſt on his memory, But 
ſhould it be granted, that it was drawn up and publiſhed by 
HopBts himſelf, even this conceſſion would contribute but 
little to ſave, or rather to recover, his reputation: ſince it is 
well known, that nothing is more common among thoſe who, 
by ſpieading corrupt principles and pernicious opinions, have 
drawn upon themiclves the juſt indignation of the publig, 
than, like Hozues, to deceive the world by inſidious and in- 
ſincere declarations of the ſoundneſs of their belief, and the 
uprigbtneſs of their intention. It is thus that they ſecure 
themſelves againſt the execution cf the laws that are deſigned 


to ferce religion, while they perſevere in their licentious ſen- 
timents, and propagate them, wherever they can do it with ſe- 


curity. 


Ty. 
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1 [c] He was, however, ſo happy in the laſt CEN T. 
years of a very ſhort life, as to ſee the extreme 8 fr. I. 
folly and guilt of his paſt conduct, in which ſa. — 


lutary view he was greatly aſſiſted by the wife and 
pathetic reaſonings and exhortations of doctor 
BURNET, afterwards biſhop of Sarum. This con- 
viction of his guilt produced a deep contrition 
and repentance, an ardent recourſe to the mercy 
of God, as it is manifeſted in the Goſpel of Jzsus 
CHRIST, and a ſincere abhorrence of the offences 
he had committed againſt the Beſt of Beings. In 
theſe pious ſentiments he departed this life in the 
year 1680 [d]. 

In this liſt we may alſo place ANTHONY AsH- 
LEY Coop R, earl of SHAFTESBURY, who died of 
a conſumption at Naples in the year 1703 ; not that 
this illuſtrious writer attacked openly and pro- 
feſſedly the Chriſtian religion, but that the moſt 
ſeducing ſtrokes of wit and raillery, the moſt en- 
chanting eloquence, and the charms of a genius, in 
which amenity, elegance, copiouſneſs, and elevation 
were happily blended, rendered him one of its moſt 
dangerous, though ſecret enemies; nay, ſo much 
the more dangerous, becauſe his oppoſition was 
carried on under a maſk. His works have been 


publiſhed, and have paſſed through ſeveral edi- 


tions. They are remarkable for beatity of dic- 
tion, and contain very noble and ſublime ſenti- 


Le] See an account of his life and writings in Wood's Athe- 
ne Oxonienſes, vol. ii. p. 654.— His poetical genius is juſtly 
celebrated by VoLTAIRE, in his Melanges de Literature. et de 
Philoſophie, chap. xxxiv. vol. iv. of his works. 

[4] Biſhop BurxxeT has given a particular account of this 
laſt and very affecting ſcene of the life of this nobleman, in a 
pamphlet written expreſsly on that ſubject, and entitled, Some 
Paſſeges of the. Life and Death of John Earl of Rocheſter, writ- 
ten, at his deſire, on his death-bed, by Gil BERT Burnet, D. D. 
containing more amply their Converſations on the great Principles of 
Natural and Revealed Religion. 
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c EN r. ments; but ought to be read with the utmoſt 
S c T. I. caution, as extremely dangerous to unexperien- 
ced, youthful, and unwary minds [e]. The bru- 


| tal 
Cel His works were firſt collected and publiſhed under the 


title of Charaderiſtics, in three volumes in 8vo. in the year 
1711, and, ſince that time, have paſſed through ſeveral edi- 
tions. Sce LI CIERc's account of them in his Bibliothegue 
Choifie, tom. xxin. The learned and ingenious LEIBNITZz's 
Critical Reflections on the Philoſophy of T.ord SHAFTESBURY 
were publiſhed by Des MAE Aux, in the ſecond volume of 
his Recueil des diverſes Pieces ſur la Philoſophie, p. 24.5,—There 
are ſome writers who maintain, that this noble philoſopher 
has been unjuſtly charged, by the greateſt part of the clergy, 
with a contempt for revealed religion; and it were to be 
wiſhed, that the arguments they employ to vindicate him from 
this charge were more ſatisfactory and ſolid than they really 
are. But, if I am not much miſtaken, whoever peruſes his 
writings, and more eſpecially his famous letter concerning 
Enthufraſm, will be inclined to adopt the judgment that has 
been formed of him by the ingenious Dr. BzrxLEy, late 
biſhop of Cloyne, in his Alciphron, or the Minute Philgſopher, 
vol. i. p. 200.—Nothing is more ealy than to obſerve, in the 
writings of Lord SHAFTESBURY, a ſpirit of raillery, mingling 
itſelf with even thoſe of his reflexions upon religious ſubjects 
that ſeem to be delivered with the greateſt ſeriouſneſs and 
gravity. But, at the ſame time, this unſcemly mixture of the 
Iolemn and the ludicrous renders it difficult for thoſe that are 
not well acquainted with his manner, to know whether the man 
is in jeſt or in earneſt. It may alfo be added, that this author 
has permciouſly endeavoured to deſtroy the influence and effi- 
cacy of ſome of the great motives that are propoſed in the 
"Holy Scriptures to render men virtuous, by repreſenting theſe 
motives - as mercenary, and even turning them into ridicule, 
He ſubſtitutes, in their place, the intrinſic excellence and 
beauty of virtue as the great ſource of moral obligation, and 
the true incentive to yirtuous deeds. But however alluring 
this ſublime ſcheme of morals may appear to certain minds of 
a refined, elegant, and ingenuous turn, it is certainly little 
adapted to the taſte, the comprehenſion, and character of the 
multitude, Take away from the lower orders of mankind the 
proſpect of reward and puniſhment, that leads them to virtue 
and obedience, by the powerful ſuggeſtions of hope and fear, 
and the great ſupports of virtue, and the moſt eſſectual mo- 
tives to the purſuits of it, will be then removed with reſpect 

to them, | 
Since Dr. Mosngiu wrote this note, the very learned 
and judicious Dr. LłLAND publiſhed his Piew of the principal 
| Deiftical 
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tal ruſticity and uncouth turn of JoHN ToLanD, a o EN T. 


this century, was rendered infamous by ſeveral 
injurious libels againſt Chriſtianity, muſt natu- 
rally appear doubly diſguſting, when compared 
with the amiable elegance and ſpecious refine- 


ment of the writer now mentioned. However, 


as thoſe writers, who flatter the paſſions by en- 
deavouring to remove all the reſtraints that reli- 
gion impoſes upon their exceſſive indulgence, 
will never want patrons among the licentious 
part of mankind; fo this man, who was not deſ- 
titute of learning, impoſed upon the ignorant and 
unwary ; and, notwithſtanding the excels of his 


Deiftical Writers that have appeared in England during the Inſt 
and 22 Century, &c. in which there is a full account of the 
Free- thinkers and Deiſts mentioned by our hiſtorian, and a 
review of the writings of the Earl of SnAFTES BURY. This 
review merits a particular attention, as it contains an impartial 
account, an accurate examination, and a ſutisfactory refuta- 
tion, of the erroneous principles of that great man. Lord 
SHAFTESBURY, like all other eminent innovators, has been 
miſrepreſented both by his friends and his enemies. Dr. LE- 


LAND has ſteered a middle courſe, between the blind enthu- 


ſiaſm of the former, and the partial malignity of the latter. 
He points out, with ſingular penetration and judgment, the 
errors, inconſiſtencies, and contradictions, of that illuſtrious 
author; does juſtice to what is good in his ingenious writ- 
ings ; ſeparates carefully the wheat from the chaff z and nei- 
ther approves nor condemns in the lump, as too many have 
done. In a more particular manner he has ſhewn, with his 
uſual perſpicuty and good fenſe, that the being influenced by 
the hope of the reward promiſed in the Goſpel has nothing in 
it diſingenuous and flavijh, and is ſo far from being inconſiſtent 
with loving virtue for its own fate, that it tends, on tlie con- 
trary, to heighten our eſteem of its amiableneſs and worth, — 
The triumphant manner in which the learned Dr. WarBuk- 
rox has refuted SHAFTESBURY's repreſentation of raillery aud 
ridicule. as a teſt of truth, is too well known to be mentioned 
here. See alſo Dr. Bxown's Three £/ays on the Charatteriflics, 
in which that ſenſible author treats of Ridicule, conſidered as a 
Tel of Truth; of the obligations of men to virtue, and of the 
neceſſity of religious principle, and of revealed religion and 
Chriſtianity. 
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arrogance and vanity, and the ſhocking rude- 


neſs and ferocity of his manners, acquired a cer- 


tain meaſure of fame [/]. It is not neceſſary to 
. | mention 


/ Dr. Mosngin quotes here, in a ſhort note, an ac- 


count he had given of the Life and Writings of Toland, prefix- 


ed to his confutation of the Nazartnvs of that contemptible 
author. He alſo quotes a Life of ToLaxp, prefixed to his 
3 works, _ in 8vo at London, in 1726, by Des 
Malz FAUx.— Dr. Mos EIA ſays, that this man vas not deſti- 
tute of learning. Should that be granted, it muſt, nevertheleſs, 
be acknowledged, that this learning lay quite indigeſted in 
his head, and that the uſe he made of it in his works was 
equally injudicious and impudent. His conference with M. 
BeausoBRE concerning the authenticity of the Holy Scriptures, 
which was held at Berlin, in the year 1701, in preſence of the 
3 of Pruſſia, and in which he made ſuch a deſpicable 

gure, 18 a proof of the former; and his writings to all but 


Half-ſcholars and half-thinkers will be a proof (as long as they 


endure) of the latter.— It is remarkable that, according to that 


maxim of JuvENAL, Nemo repent? fuit turpiſſimus, TOLAND | 


arrived only gradually, and by a progreſſive motion, at the 
ſummit of infidelity. His firſt ſtep was Socinianiſm, which 
appeared in his book entitled, Chriſtianity not myſterious. This 
book procured him hard treatment from the Iriſh Parliament; 
and was anſwered by Mr. Brown, efterwards Biſhop of Corke, 
who, unhappily, did not think good arguments ſufficient to 
maintain a good cauſe, unleſs they were feconded by the ſecu- 
lar arm, whoſe ill-placed ſuccours he ſolicited with ardor. 
The ſecond ſtep that TolAND made in the devious fields of re- 
ligion was in the publication of his Amynior, which, in appear- 
ance, was deſigned to vindicate what he advanced in his Life 
of Mirror, to prove that king CHARLES I. was not the real 
author of the Eikon Bajilite, but, in reality, was intended to in- 
validate the Canon of the New Teſtament, and to render it uncer- 
tain and precarious. This piece, in as far as it attacked the au- 
thenticity of the Holy Scriptures, was anſwered in a triumphant 
manner by Dr. CLARKE, in his Reflefions on that part of the 
Book called AmynToOR, which relates io the writings of the Pri- 
mitive Fathers, and the Canon of the New Teſtament ; by Mr. 
RicyAarDs0N, in his learned and judicious Vindication of the 
Canon of the New Teſtament ; and by Mr. Jox ks, in his new 
and full Method of ſettling the Canonical Authority of the New 
Teſtament, Theſe learned writers have expoſed, in the moſt 
ſtriking manner, the diſingenuity, the blunders, the falſe quo- 
tations, the infidious fictions and ridiculous miſtakes of To- 


| LAND, who, on various accounts, may paſs for one of the moſt 


22 harmleſs 
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mention other authors of this claſs, who appear- f v r. 
ed in England during this century, but are long 8:64" x 
ſince conſigned to oblivion ; the reader may, 
however, add to thoſe that have been already Gl 
named, Lord HERBERT of CHERBURY, a philo- | 
ſopher of ſome note, who, if he did not abſolute. _ ; | 
ly deny the divine origin of the Goſpel [ 2}, | 
; 3 


maintaine 


harmleſs writers againſt the Chriſtian religion. For an account 
of the Adeiſidemon, the Nazarenus, the Letters to Serena, the 17 
2 and the other irreligious works of this author, | + 
with the excellent anſwers that 8 been made to them, ſee | 
his Life in the General Didlionary, or rather in CHAUFEIPIED'S 1 
Supplement to Bavrx's Diddionary, entitled, Nouveau Difio- 
naire Hiſtorique et Critique, as this author has not only tranſlated 
the articles added to BayLe's Ditionary by the Engliſh editors 
of that work, but has augmented and improved them by ſeveral 18 
intereſting anecdotes drawn from the Literary Hiſtory of the |; 
Continent. f 1 
C1 Lord HERBERT did not pretend to deny the dixi- i 
nity of the Goſpel; he even declared, that he had no inten- 15 
tion to attack Chriſtianity, which he calls, in expreſs terms, 
the Beſt Religion, and which, according to his own confeſſion, 
tends to eftabliſh the five great articles of that univerſal, ſufft- 
cient, and abſolutely perfect religion, which he pretends to 
deduce from reaſon and nature. But notwithſtanding theſe 
fair profeſſions, his lordſhip loſes no occaſion of throwing out 
inſinuations againſt all revealed religion, as abſolutely uncer- 
tain, and of little or no uſe. - But this ſame deiſt, who was the 
firſt, and, indeed, the leaſt contemptible of that tribe in 
England, has left upon record one of the ſtrongeſt inſtances of 
fanaticiſm and abſurdity that perhaps ever has been heard of, 
and of which he himſelf was guilty. This inſtance is preſerved 
in a manuſcript life of Lord HERBERT, drawn up — me- 
morials penned by himſelf, which is now in the poſſeſſion of 
a gentleman of diſtinction, and is as follows: That lord hav- 
ing finiſhed his book De Veritate, apprehended that he ſhould 
meet with much oppoſition, and was, conſequently, dubious 
for ſome time whether it would not be prudent to ſuppreſs it. 
« Being thus doubtful, ſays his lordſbip, in my chamber (at 
% Paris, <vhere be was ambaſſador in the year 1624), one fair 
day in the ſummer, my caſement being open towards the 
„ ſouth, the ſun ſhining clear, and no wind ſtirring, I took 1 
„ my book De Veritate in my hands, and, kneeling on my 
« knees, devoutly ſaid theſe words: O thou Eternal God, au- 5 
„ thor of this light that now ſhines upon me, and giver _ bo 
| | * 4 
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CEN r. maintained, at leaſt, that it was not eſſentially 


XVII. 


I. neceſſary to the ſalvation of mankind [y]; and 
CrxarLes BLounT, who compoſed a book, en- 


« ward illuminations, I do beſeech thee, of thine infanite . | 


« to pardon a greater requeſt than a fon ought to make : I am 
& not ſatisfied enough whether 1 ſhall publiſh this book ; if it be 
« for thy glory, I beſeech thee to give me ſome $16N FROM 
& HEAVEN ; if not, I. ſhall ſuppreſs ii.“ What does the reader 
now think of this corner-ſtone of Deiſm, who demands a ſuper- 
natural revelation from heaven in favour of a book that was de- 
ſigned to prove all revelation uncertain and vſeleſs ? But the ab- 
ſurdity does not end here, for our Deiſt not only ſought for this 
revelation, but alſo obtained it, if we are to believe him. Let 
us, at loaſt, hear him. I hed no ſooner, ſays he, ſpoken theſe 
« -words, but a loud, though yet gentle noiſe came forth from 
ce the heavens (for it was like nothing on earth), which 
did ſo cheer and comfort me, that I took my petition as 
« granted.” Rare credulity this in an unbehiever ! but theſe 
gentlemen can believe even againſt reaſon, when it anſwers 
their purpoſe. His lordſhip continues, © This, however 


« ſtrange it may ſeem, I proteſt, before the Eternal God, is 


© true; neither am I ſuperititiouſly deceived herein,” &c. 
See LELanD's View of the Deiflical Writers, &c. vol. i. p. 
470, &c. A 

[ This is ſufficiently known to thoſe who have peruſed 
Lord HABEN T's book De Cauſes Errorum, as alſo his celebrat- 
ed work De Neligione Gentilium, This author is generally 
conſidered as the chief and founder of the ſect or ſociety that 
are called Naturaliſte, from their attachment to Natural Reli- 
gion alone. Sce ARNOTDI HFifloria Ecclefiaſiira et Heæret. 
part II. p. 1083.— The peculiar tenets of this famous Deiſt 


have been refuted by Mus us and Koxruorr, two German 


divines of eminent learning and abilities. Cr Gass ENPDI alſo 
compoſed en anſwer to Lord HER BER T's book De Peritate. 
In England it was refuted by Mr. RiIichAZD BaxTER, in a 
treatiſe entitled, More Reaſons for the Chriſtian Religion, and 
no Reaſon againſt it. Mr. Locks, in his Lay on Human Un- 
derftanding, ſhews, with great perſpicuity and force of evi- 
dence, that the Fzve, Articles of Natura! Religion propoſed by 
this noble author are not, as he repreſents them, Common No- 
tices, clearly inſcribed by the hand of God in the minds of all 
men, and that a Divine Revelation is neceſſary to indicate, de- 
velope, and enforce them. Dr. Wurz has alſo treated the 


Jame matter amply in his learned work, entitled, The Neceſſity 


and Uſefulneſs of the Chriſtian Revelation, by reaſon of the Cor- 
Tuptions of the Principles of Natural Religion among the Jews and 
Heathens, 8vo, 1705. | | 


titled, 
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titled, The Oracles of Reaſon, and, in the year 
1693, died by his own hand [ii. | 

XXIII. Infidelity and even Atheiſm ſhewed 
themſelves alſo on the continent during this cen- 
tury. In France, Julius CæSAR VANIN1, the au- 
thor of two books, the one entitled, The Amphi- 
theatre of Providence [& I, and the other, Dialogues 
concerning Nature [I], was publicly burnt at Tho- 


louſe in the year 1629, as an impious and obſti- 


nate Atheiſt. It is nevertheleſs to be obſerved, 
that ſeveral learned and reſpectable writers conſi- 
der this unhappy man rather as a victim to bigo- 
try and envy, than as a martyr to impiety and 
Atheiſm, and maintain, that neither his life nor 


[i] See CuAurr rin, Nouveau Diftionaire Hiflorique et 
Crit. though this author has omitted the mention of this gen- 
tleman's unhappy fate, out of a regard, no doubt, to his illuſ- 
trious family. (FF Mr. CuAurrrrixp has done no more than 
tranſlated the article CHARLES BLouxnT from that of the Eng- 
liſh continuators of BayLe. | | 

(F [4] This book was publiſhed at Lyons in the year 1615, 
was approved by the clergy and magiſtrates of that city, and 
contains many things abſolutely irreconcilable with atheiſtical 
principles : its title 1s as follows: Amphitheatrum Eterne Pro- 
wvidentie, Divino-Magicum, Chriftiano-Phyficum, Aftrologico- 
Catholicum, adverſus  eteres Philoſophos, Atheos, Epicureos, Pe- 
ripateticos, Stoicos, &c. This book has been eſteemed innocent 
by ſeveral writers, impious by others, but, in our judgment, 
it would have eſcaped reproach, had Vaxini publiſhed none 

of his other productions, ſmce the impieties it may contain, 
according to the intention of its author, are carefully concealed. 
This is by no means the caſe of the book mentioned in the fol- 
lowing note. | 

CF [1] This book, concerning the Secrets of Dueen Natare 

the Goddeſs of Mortals, was ꝓubliſhed with this ſuſpicious title 
at Paris, in the year 1616, and, contains glarmg marks of im- 
piety and atheiſm ; and yet it was publiſhed with the king's 
permiſſion, and the approbation of the Faculty of Theology at 
Paris. This ſcandalous negligence or ignorance is unaccount- 
ble in ſuch a reverend body. The Jeluit GaxAssE pretends 
that the faculty was deceived by V axixi, who ſubſtituted ano- 
ther treatiſe in the place of that which had been approved. See 
a wretched book of Garassr, entitled, Doctrine Curieuſe, p. 
998. as alſo DuxAxN D, Vie de Vanini, p. 116. 
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CENT. his writings were ſo abſurd or blaſphemous as to 
Secr. I. entitle him to the character of a deſpiſer of God 
—— and religion [mM]. But if VANINI had his apo- 


logiſts, this was by no means the caſe of Cosmo 
RuccEeRr1, a native of Florence, whoſe Atheiſm 
was as impudent as it was impious, and who'died 
in the moſt deſperate ſentiments of irreligion at 
Paris in the year 1615, declaring, that he looked 
upon all the accounts that had been given of the 
exiſtence of a Supreme Being and of evil ſpirits 
as idle dreams n]. CasIMIR LEsZYNsK1, a Po- 
lin knight, was capitally puniſhed, ſuffering 
death at Warſaz, in the year 1689, for denying 
the Being and Providence of God ; but whether 
or no this accuſation was well founded, can only 
be known by dee his trial, and examining the 
nature and circumſtances of the evidence that 
was produced againſt him [o]. In Germany, a 
ſenſeleſs and frantic ſort of a man, called MaT- 
THEW KNUTZEN, a native of Hol/tein, attempted 
to found a new ſea, whoſe members, laying aſide 


all conſideration of God and Religion, were to fol- 


low the dictates of reaſon and conſcience alone, and 
from thence were to aſſume the title of Conſcientia- 


rians. But this wrong-headed ſectary was eaſily 


Ln] See Bupzvs's Theſes de Atheiſino et Superſiitione, p. 120. 
The author of the Apolagia pro Vanino, which appeared in 
Holland in the year 1712, is PETER FREDERICK Axr, a learn- 
ed lawyer, who, in his Ferie eſtivales ſeu Scriptorum ſuorum 
Hiſtoria, p. 28. has promiſed a new edition of this Apology, 
with conſiderable additions. We may alfo place among the 
defenders of Vaxix1, the learned Erias FRED RICK Hers. 
TER, in his Apologia pro Medicis, ſect. xviii. p. 93. 

ſn] See BarLe's Dictionary, at the article Rucctrr. 

L] See the German work of ArnoLD, entitled Kirchen en 
Ketzer Hiftorie, p. 1077.—There was formerly in the famous 
library of Ur Ex BAC, a complete collection of all the papers 
relating to the trial of Leszynsx1, and a full account of the 
proceedings againft him, 
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obliged to abandon his extravagant undertakings; 
and thus his idle attempt came to nothing [p]. 
XXIV. The moſt accurate and- eminent of the 
Atheiſts of this century, whoſe ſyſtem repreſented 
the Supreme Author of all things as a Being 
bound by the eternal and immutable laws of ne- 
ceſſity or fate, was BENE DIC T SPIN OZZ A, a Portu- 


gueſe Jew. This man, who died at the Hague in. 


1677, obſerved, in his conduct, the rules of wiſ- 
dom and probity, much better than many who 
profeſs themſelves Chriſtians, nor did he ever en- 
deavour to pervert the ſentiments, or to corrupt 
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CENT; 


SECT. I. 


Benedict 
Spinoza. 


the morals of thoſe with whom he lived, or to 


inſpire, in his diſcourſe, a contempt of religion or 
virtue [/]. It is true indeed, that, in his writ- 


ings, more eſpecially in thoſe that were publiſhed, 


after his death, he maintains openly, that God 
and the Univer/e are one and the ſame Being, and 
that all things happen by the eternal and immu- 


table law of nature, i. e. of an all-comprehending 
and infinite Being, that exiſts and acts by an in- 


vincible neceſſity. . This doctrine leads directly to 
conſequences equally impious and abſurd; for if 
the principle now mentioned be true, each indi- 


vidual is his own God, or, at leaſt, a part of the 


[ See Mor PRI Cimbria Literata, tom. i. p. 304. & 1/a- 
goge ad Hiſtoriam Cherſoneſ. Cimbr. part IT. cap. vi. 9 viii. p. 
164.—La Croze, Eniretiens ſur divers ſujets dq Hiſtoire, p. 400. 

[9] The Life of Seixoza has been accurately written by 
CoLtgvs, whoſe performance was publiſhed at the Hague in 
8vo, in the year 1706. But a more ample and circumſtantial 
account of this ſingular man has been given by LzxnGLeT pu 
' FaesxOY, and is prefixed to BouLainviLLies's Expoſition 

of the Doctrine s SPINOZA, which was publiſhed at Amſter- 
dam, under the title of Brufſels, in 12mo, in the year 1731. 
See alſo. BaYLE's Dictionary, at the article SpIixo2ZA. (F LA- 
GLET DU FRrESNOY republiſhed the work of Cotervs, and 
added to it ſeveral [ and circumſtances, borrowed ffom 
a Life of Spinoza, written by an infamous profligate, whoſe 
name was Lucas, and who practiſed phyſic at the Hague. See 
below the notes [+] and [x]. 
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CENT, univerſal Deity, and is, therefore, impeccable and 
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perfect CY]. Be that as it may, it is evident that 
SPINOZA was ſeduced into this monſtrous ſyſtem 
by the Carteſian philoſophy, of which he was a 
paſſionate admirer, and which was the perpetual 
ſubject of his meditation and ſtudy. Having 


Tr] The learned Fanricivs, in his Bibliotheca Græca, lib. 
v. part III. p. 119. and JENICHEN, in his Ziſloria Spinoziſmi 
Lehnhofiani, p. 58—72. has given us an ample lift of the wri- 
ters who have refuted. the ſyſtem of Sexix0za., The real opi- 
nion which this ſubtile ſophiſt entertained concerning the 
Deity, is to be learned in his Zthichs, that were publiſhed af- 
ter his death, and not in his Tra#atus Theolagico-Polilicus, 
which was printed during his life. For in this latter Treatiſe 
he reaſons like one who was perſuaded that there exiſts an 
eternal Deity, diſtinct from matter and the univerſe, who has 
ſent upon earth a religion deſigned to form men to the practice 
of benevolence and juſtice, and has confirmed that religion by 
events of a wonderful and 24. though not of a /uperna- 
tural kind. But in his Ethicts he throws of the maſk, ex- 
plains clearly his ſentiments, and endeavours to demonſrate, 
that the Deity is nothing more than the univerſe, producing a 
ſeries of neceſſary movements or. als, in conſequence of its own in- 
trinfic, immulable, and irrefiftible energy. This diverſity of ſen- 
timents that appears in the different productions of 38 
is a ſufficient refutation of thoſe who, forming their eſtimate 
of his ſyſtem from his Tra@atus T heologico-Politicus alone, pro- 
nounce it leſs pernicious, and its author leſs impious, than 
they are generally ſuppoſed to be. But, on the other hand, 
how ſhall this diverſity be accounted for? Are we to ſuppole 
that Sy1x0zA proceeded to atheiſm by gradual ſteps, or is it 
rather more probable, that, during his life, he prudently con- 
cealed his real ſentiments? Which of theſe two is the caſe, 
it is not eaſy to determine; it appears, however, from teftimoy 
nies every way worthy of credit, that he never, during his 
whole life, either made, or attempted to make, converts to 
irreligion; never ſaid any thing in public that tended to en- 
courage diſreſpectful ſentiments of the Supreme Being, or of 
the worſhip that is due to him; nay, it is well known, on the 
contrary, that, when ſubjects of a religious nature were inci- 
dentally treated in the courſe of converſation where he was pre- 
ſent, he always expreſſed himſelf with the utmoſt decency on 
the occaſion, and often with an air of piety and ſeriouſneſs that 
was more adapted to edify than to give offence. See Drs 
Marzeavx, Vie de M. de S. 3 p- 117. tom. i. of his 
works. This appears alſo evident from the Letters that are 
publiſhed in his poſthumous works, A i 

adopted 
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adopted that general principle, about which phi- CENT. 
loſophers of all ſects are agreed; that all realities 8 O . 
are poſſeſſed by zhe Deity in the mg/t eminent degree ; —— 


and having added to this principle, as equally 
evident, the opinion of DescARTEs, that there are 
anly two realities in nature, thought and extenſion, the 
one eſſential to ſpirit, and the other to matter [s]; 
the natural conſequence of this was, that he 
ſhould attribute to the Deity both theſe realities, 
even thought and extenſion, in an eminent degree; 
or, in other words, ſhould repreſent them as infi- 
nite and immenſe in God. Hence the tranſition 
ſeemed caly enough to that enormous ſyſtem, 
which confounds God with the Univerſe, repreſents 
them as one and the ſame Being, and ſuppoſes 
only one /ub/ance from whence all things proceed, 
and into which they all return. It is natural to 
obſerve here, what even the friends of Spinoza 
are obliged to acknowledge, that this ſyſtem is 
neither attended with that luminous perſpicuity, 
nor that force of evidence, that are proper, to 
make proſelytes. It is too dark, too intricate, 
to allure men from the belief of thoſe truths re- 
lating to the Deity, which the works of nature, 
and the plaineſt dictates of reaſon, are perpetually 
enforcing-upon the human mind. Accordingly, 
the followers of SpiNoZa tell us, without heſita- 


tion, that it is rather by the ſuggeſtions of a cer- 


tain /enſe, than by the inveſtigations of reaſon, 
that his doctrine is to be comprehended ; and 


that it is of ſuch a nature, as to be eaſily miſunder- 


el The . of Des Carts is not, perhaps, re- 
preſented with ſufficient accuracy and precifion, by ſaying 
that he looked upon thought as efſential to ſpirit, and extenſion 
as eſſential to matter; ſince it is well known, that this philoſo- 
pher conſidered thought as the very eſſence or fubſtance of the 


ſoul, and extenſion as the very gſence and .ſubſlance of matter. 
WoL You! lr nov 1/4P- ſtood 
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x. penetration [7]. The diſciples of SIN ozA aſſume 
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the denomination of Pantheiſts, chooſing rather 
to derive their diſtinctive title from the nature of 
their doctrine, than from the name of their maſ- 


' 


L] There*1s certainly no man ſo little acquainted with the 


character of BAyLE, as to think him void of diſcerament and 


ſagacity ; and *. this moſt ſubtile metaphyſician has been ac- 


cuſed, by the followers of SIN O:zA, of miſunderſtanding and 
miſrepreſenting the doctrine of that Pantheiſt, and conſequent- 
ly of anſwering it with very little ſolidity. See BavyLE's 
Didtionary, at the article SIixoz 4. This charge is brought 
againſt BayLe, with peculiar ſeverity, by L. Mets, in its 
Preface to the Poſthumous Works of Seinoza, in which, af- 
ter complaining of the miſrepreſentations that have been given 
of the opinions of that writer, he pretends to maintain, that 
his ſyſtem was, in every point, conformable to the doctrines of 
Chriſtianity. BovuLainvilLitks alſo, another of SIX ZA s 
commentators and advocates, declares, in his preface to a book, 
whoſe perfidious title is mentioned below in note Ly J, that all 


the antagoniſts of that famous Jew either ignorantly miſunder- 


ſtood, or maliciouſly perverted his true doctrine; his words are: 
Les Refutations de Spinoſa m'ont induit a juger, ou que leurs Au- 
teurs ravoient pas voulu meitre la doctrine, quils combattent, dans 
ume evidence ſulſiſunte, ou qu ili P avoient mal entendue, p. 153.— 
But now, if this be true, if the doctrine of Sexinoza be not 
only far beyond the comprehenſion of the vulgar, but alſo diffi- 
cult to be underſtood, and liable to be miſtaken and miſrepre- 
ſented by men of the molt acute parts and the moſt eminent 
abilities, what is the moſt obvious concluſion deducible from 
this fact? It is plainly this, that the greateſt part of the Spi- 
noſiſts, whoſe ſect 1s "Bury Þ by ſome to be very numerous in 
Europe, have adopted the doctrine of that famous Atheiſt, not 
ſo much from a conviction of its truth founded on an examin- 
ation of its intricate contents, as from the pleaſure they take 
in a ſyſtem that promiſes impunity to all tranſgreſſions that do 
not come within the cognizance of the civil law, and thus lets 
looſe the reins to every irregular appetite and paſſion, For it 
would be ſenſeleſs, in the higheſt degree, to imagine, that the 
pretended multitude of the Spinoſiſts, many S whom never 
once dreamed of exerciſing their minds in the purſuit of truth, 
or accuſtoming them to philoſophical diſcuſſion, ſhould all ac- 
curately comprehend a ſyſtem, which, according to their own 


accounts, has eſcaped the penetration and ſagacity of the. 


greateſt geniuſes. 
: ter * 
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ſtrange ſect were a phyſician, whoſe name was 
Lewis MEIER wo], a certain perſon called Lu- 
9 | CAS, 


[u] Tortaxmr, unable to purchaſe himſelf a dinner, com- 
oe and publiſhed, in order to ſupply the ſharp demands of 

unger, an infamous and impious book under the following 
title: Pantheifticon 5 five, Formule celebrande Societatis Socra- 
tice, in Tres Particulas diviſe; que PANTHEISTARUM, five 
ſodalium continent, 1. Mores et Axiomata ; 11. Numen et Philo- 
ſophiam ; 111. Libertatem et non fallentem legem neque fallendam, 
Kc. The deſign of this book, which was publiſhed in 8vo at 
London in the year 1720, appears by the title. It was intend- 
ed to draw a picture of the licentious morals and principles 
of his brethren the Pantheifts under the fiftitious deſcription of 
a Socratical Society, which they are repreſented as holding in 
all the places where they are diſperſed. In the Socratical, or 
rather Bacchanalian Society, deſcribed in this pernicious 
work, the preſident and members are ſaid to converſe freely on 
ſeveral ſubjects. There is alſo a Form or Liturgy read by the 
preſident, who officiates as prieſt, and is anſwered by the 
aſſembly in ſuitable reſponſes. He recommends earneſtly to 
the members of the ſociety the care of truth, liberty, and 
health; exhorts them to guard againſt ſuperſtition, that is re- 
ligion ; and reads aloud to them, by way of Leſſon, certain ſe- 
le& paſſages out of Cictxo and SExECA which ſeem to fa- 
your avs fag His colleagues promiſe ſolemnly to conform 
themſelves to his injunctions and exhortations. Sometimes 
the whole fraternity is ſo animated with enthuſiaſm and joy, 
that they all raiſe their voices together, and ling certain verſes 
out of the ancient Latin poets, that are ſuitable to the laws and 
principles of their ſect. See DES Maizeaux, Life of Fobn 
Toland, p. 77.—Bibliotheque Angloiſe, tom. viii. part II. p. 
285. If the Pantheiftical community be really ſuch as it is 
here repreſented, it is not ſo much the duty of wiſe and good 
men to diſpute with or refute its members, as it is the buſi- 
neſs of the civil magiſtrate to prevent ſuch licentious and tur- 
bulent ſpirits from troubling the order of ſociety, and ſedu- 
eing honeſt citizens from their religious principles, and the du- 


ties of their reſpective ſtations, 


[ww] This Meikx was the perſon who tranſlated into Latin 
the pieces that 8pixo2z a had compoſed in the Dutch language; 
who aſſiſted him in his laſt moments, after having attempted, 
in vain, to remove his diſorder; and who publiſhed his Poft- 
humous Works with a Preface, in which, with great impudence 
and little ſucceſs, he endeavours to prove, that the doctrine of 
Seinoza dillers in nothing __ that of the Goſpel, Mrizx 
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others, equally contemptible on account of their 
timents and morals, 


XXV. The 
is alſo the author of a well-known treatiſe, thus entitled, Pbi- 


lofophia Seripture Interpres, Eleutheropoli, 1666, in 4to, in 


which the merit and authority of the ſacred writings are exa- 
mined by the dictates of philoſophy, that is to ſay, of the phi- 
loſophy of Mr. Me1zs. 

[x] Lucas was a phyſician at the Hague, and was as fa- 


mous for what he called his Quinteſſences, as he was infamous 


on account of the profligacy of his morals. He left behind 
him a Life of Spinoza, from whence LenGLET pu FRESNOY 
took all the additions that he made to the Life of that Atheift 
written by CoLtexus. He alſo compoſed a work which is 
ſtill handed about and bought, at an extravagant price, by 
thoſe in whoſe judgment rarity and impiety are equivalent to 
merit. This work is entitled, L' Eſprit de Spinoza, and ſur- 
paſſes infinitely, in atheiſtical profaneneſs, even thoſe produc- 
tions of SrixozA that are looked upon as the moſt pernicious ; 


ſo far has this miſerable writer loſt fight of every dictate of 


prudence, and triumphed even over the reſtraints of ſhame. ' 
[L] This fertile and copious, but paradoxical and inconſi- 
derate writer, is abundantly known by his various productions 
relating to the Hiſtory and Political State of the French Na- 
tion, by a certain prolix Fable entitled, The Life of Mahomet, 
and by the adverſe turns of fortune that purfued him. His 
character was ſo made up of inconſiſtencies and contradictions, 
that he is almoſt equally chargeable with ſuperſtition and a- 
theiſm : for though he acknowledged no other Deity than the 
univerſe, or nature, yet he 5 upon Mayomer as autho- 
riſed, by a divine commiſſion, to inſtruct mankind ; and he was 
of opinion, that the fate of nations, and the deſtiny of indi- 


. viduals, could be foreknown by an attentive obſervation of 


the ſtars. Thus the man was, at the ſame time, an atheiſt and 


an aſtrologer. Now this medley of a man was greatly con- 
cerned, in conſequence, forſooth, of his ardent zeal for the 


public good, to ſee the admirable doctrine of Six oz ſo gene- 


rally miſunderſtood, and therefore he formed the laudable de- 
fign of expounding, illuſtrating, and accommodating it, as is 
done with reſpe& to the doctrines of the Goſpel in. books of 
piety to ordinary capacities. This deſign, indeed, he executed, 
but not ſo — for his maſter as he might fondly imagine; 
ſince it appeared moſt evidently, from his own account of the 
ſyſtem of Serinoza, that BAV LE, and the other writers who 
had repreſented his doctrine as repugnant to the plaineſt 
dictates of reaſon, and utterly deſtructive of all religion, had 
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XXV. The progreſſive and flouriſhing ſtate of c ENT. 


the arts and ſciences in the ſeventeenth century is 


abundantly known; and we ſee the effects, and 
enjoy the fruits, of the efforts then made for the 
advancement of learning. No branch of litera- 
ture ſeemed to be neglected. Logic, philoſophy, 
hiſtory, poetry, and rhetoric; in a word, all the 
ſciences that belong to the reſpective provinces of 
reaſon, experience, obſervation, genius, memory, 
and imagination, were cultivated and improved 


judged rightly, and were neither miſled by ignorance nor teme- 
rity. In ſhort, the book of BouLaixvilLitss ſet the atheiſm 
and impiety of SIN oz A in a much more clear and ſtriking 
light than ever they had appeared before. This infamous 
book, which was worthy of eternal oblivion, was publiſhed b 

LztxGLET pu Faksxov, who, that it might be bought with 
avidity, and read without reluctance, prefixed to it the at- 
tracting, but perfidious, title of A Refutation of the Errors 4 
Spinoza ; adding indeed, to it ſome ſeparate pieces, to whic 

this title may, in ſome meaſure, be thought applicable: the 
whole title runs thus: Refutation des Erreurs + Benoit de Spi- 
noza, par M. de Fenelon, Acheveque de Cambray, par le Pere 
Lami Benediflin, et par M. le Comte de Boulainvilhers, avec la 
Vie de Spinoſa, ecrite par Jean Colerus, miniſtre de P Egliſe Lu- 
therienne de la Haye, augmentee de beaucoup de particularites tirtes 
d'une Vie Manuſcripte de ce Philoſophe, Ver par un de ſes Amis 
(this friend was Lucas, the atheiſtical phyſician mentioned in 
the preceding r a Bruxelles, chez Frangois Foppens, 1731, in 
12mo. Here we lee the poiſon and the antidote joined toge- 
ther, but the latter perfidiouſſy diſtributed in a manner and 
meaſure every way inſufficient to remove the noxious effects of 
the former: in a word, the wolf is ſhut up with the ſheep. 
The account and defence of the philoſophy of Sy1x024, given 
by BovLainvilLitss under the inſidious title of a Refutation, 
takes up the greateſt part of this book, and is placed firſt, and 
not laſt in order, as the title would inſinuate. Beſides, the 


| whole contents of this motley collection are not enumerated in 


the title; for at the end of it we find a Latin Treatiſe, en- 
titled, Certamen Philoſophicum propugnate Veritatis divine et 
naturalis, adverſus Jo. BREDENBURGH principia, in fine annexa. 
This philoſophical controverſy contains a Defence of the Doc- 
trine of Syinoza, by BxEpenBuRG; and a, Refutatioa of 
that Defence by Isaac Orosnto, a learned Jewiſh phyſician 
at Amſterdam, and was firſt publiſhed in 8vo in the year 1703. 
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The State of LAARNING and PriLosopny. | 
with remarkable- ſucceſs throughout the Chriftian 


Szcr. I. world. While the learned men of this happy 
— period diſcovered ſuch zeal for the improvement 


of ſcience ; their zeal was both inflamed and di- 
rected by one of the preateſt and rareſt geniuſes 
that ever aroſe for the inſtruction of mankind. 
This was FrRancis Bacon, Lord VERULAM, who, 


towards the commencement of this century, open- 


ed the paths that lead to true philoſophy in his 
admirable works [z J. It muſt be acknowledged 
indeed, that the rules he preſcribes, to direct the 
reſearches of the ſtudious, are not all practicable, 


amidſt the numerous prejudices and impediments 


to which the molt zealous enquirers are expoſed 
in the purſuit of truth; and it appears plainly 
that this great man, to whoſe elevated and com- 
prehenfive genius all things ſeemed eaſy, was at 
certain times ſo far carried away by the vaſtneſs 
of his conceptions, as to require Gord the applica- 

tion and abilities of men more than they were ca- 
pable of performing, and to defire the end, with- 
out always examining whether the means of at- 
taining it were poſſible. At the ſame time it 
muſt be confeſſed, that a great part of the im- 


provements in learning, and of the progreſs in 


ſcience that were made in Europe, during this 
century, was owing to the counſels and directions 
of this extraordinary man. This is more eſpe- 
cially true of the improvements that were made 
in natural philoſophy, to which noble ſcience 


[2] More eſpecially in his Treatiſe De Dignitate et Aug- 
mentis Scientiarum, and in his Novum Organum. See the Life 
of that great man that is prefixed to the laſt edition of his 
Works, publiſhed by Millar, in four volumes in folio.— Biblio- 
theque Brutannique, tom. xv. p. 128.—In Mr. Maurzr's Life 
of Bacon, there is a particular and intereſting account of his 
noble attempt to reform the miſerable philoſophy , that pre- 
vailed before his time. See alſo 1 Melanges de 
Litterature, &c, in the fourth volume of his Works, chap, xiv, 
P. 225 


3 | Bacon 
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Bacon did ſuch- important ſervice, as is alone 
ſufficient to render his name immortal. He 
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opened the eyes of thoſe who had been led blind 


fold by the dubious authority .of traditionary ſyſ- 
tems, and the uncertain directory of hypotheſis 
and conjecture. | He led them to Nature, that 
they might conſult that oracle directly and near 
at hand, and receive her anſwers; and, by the 
introduction of experimental inquiry, he placed 
philoſophy upon a new and ſolid baſis. It was 
thus undoubtedly that he removed the prejudices 
of former times, which led men to conſider all 
human knowledge as circumſcribed within the 
bounds of Greek and Latin erudition, and an ac- 
quaintance with the more elegant and liberal arts; 
and thus, in the vaſt regions of nature, he opened 
ſcenes of inſtruction and ſcience, which, although 
hitherto unknown or diſregarded, were infinitely 
more noble and ſublime, and much more produc- 
tive of ſolid nouriſhment to the minds of the 
wiſe, than that kind of learning that was in vogue 
before his time. = 
XXVI. It is remarkable, in general, that the 
ſciences of natural philoſophy, mathematics, and 
aſtronomy, were carried in this century, in all the 
nations of Europe, to ſuch a high degree of per- 
fection, that they ſeemed to riſe, all of a ſudden, 
from the puny weakneſs of infancy to a ſtate of 
full maturity. There is certainly no ſort of com- 
pariſon between the philoſophers, mathematicians, 
and aſtronomers of the ſixteenth and ſeventeenth 
centuries. The former look like pigmies, when 
compared with the gigantic ſtature of the latter. 
At the head of thefs | 
ornament of natural ſcience in Hal, who was en- 
couraged, in his aſtronomical reſearches and diſ- 


coveries, by the munificence and protection of 


the Grand Dukes of Tuſcany [a]. After this aroſe 


[a] See Hevman's Ada Philoſoph. part XIV. p. 261. part 
XV. p. 467. part XVII. p. 803. 
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The State of LEARNING and PHlLosoPHY, 
in France DEscarRTEs and GassENDI, who left 


LEIBNIT Zz; and in Switzerland the two BER 
NOUELI, Theſe philoſophers of the firſt magni- 
tude, if I may uſe that expreſſion, excited ſuch a 
ſpirit of emulation in Europe, and were followed 
DY ſuch a multitude of admirers and rivals, that, 
if we except thoſe countries that had not yet 
emerged from a ſtate of ignorance and barbariſm, 
there was ſcarcely any nation that could not boaſt 
of poſſeſſing a profound mathematician, a famous 
aſtronomer, or an eminent philoſopher, Nor 
were the dukes of Tuſcany, however diſtinguiſhed 
by their hereditary zeal for the ſciences, and their 
liberality to the learned, the only patrons of phi. 
loſophy at this time; ſince it is well known that 
the monarchs of Great Britain and France, 
CHARLES II., and Lewis XIV., honoured the 
ſciences, and thoſe that cultivated them, with 
their protection and encouragement. It is to the 
munificence of theſe two princes that the Royal 


Society of London, and the Academy of Sciences at 


Paris, owe their origin and eſtabliſhment, their 
9+ 29% honours, and endowments; and that 
we, of conſequence, are indebted for the intereſt. 
ing diſcoyeries that have been made by theſe two 
learned bodies, the end of whoſe inſtitution is the 
ſtudy and inveſtigation of nature, and the culture 
of all thoſe arts and ſciences that lead to truth, 
and are uſeful to mankind LJ. Theſe eſtabliſh- 


[5] The Hiſtory of the Royal Society of London was publiſhed 
by Dr. Sexar in 4to, in the year 1722 *. See the Biblioth. 
Angloiſe, tom. xi. p. 1. The Hiſtory of the Academy of Pillars 
has been compoſed by FoxTEXELLE, The reader will find a 
companiſon between theſe two learned bodies in the fourth 
volume of the Works of VoLTaire, entitled, Melanges dp 
Lilterature et de Philoſeþhie, cap. xxvi. p. 317. 


A much more intereſting and ample hiſtory of this reſpectable 
1 has lately been compoſed and publiſhed by Dr, Bix cx, its learned 
ecretarys * ; 


ments, 
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ments, and the enquiries they were ſo naturally CEN r. 
adapted to encourage and promote, proved not 8 EC r. I. 
only beneficial,- in the higheſt degree, to the civil 


intereſts of mankind, but were alfo produQtive of 
ineſtimable advantages to the cauſe of the true reli- 
gion. By theſe enquiries, the empire of ſuperſtition, 
which is always the bane of genuine piety, and often 
a ſource of rebellion and calamity in ſovereign 
ſtates, was greatly ſhaken; by them the fictitious 
prodigies, that had ſo long held miſerable mor- 
tals in a painful ſtate of ſervitude and terror, were 
deprived of their influence; by them natural re- 


ligion was built upon folid foundations, and il- 


luſtrated with admirable perſpicuity and evidence; 
as by them the infinite perfections of the Su- 
preme Being were demonſtrated with the utmoſt 
clearneſs and force from the frame of the univerſe 
in general, and alſo from the ſtructure of its va- 
rious parts. 4 | 

XXVII. The improvements made in Hiſtory, 
and more eſpecially the new degrees of light that 
were thrown upon the ancient Hiſtory of the 
church, were of eminent ſervice to the cauſe of 
genuine Chriſtianity, For thus the original ſources 
and reaſons of many abſurd opinions and inſtitu- 
tions, which antiquity and cuſtom had rendered 
facred, were diſcovered and expoſed in their pro- 


per colours; and innumerable errors that had 


poſſeſſed and perplexed the anxious ſpirits of the 
credulous and ſuperſtitious multitude, were bap- 

ily deprived of their authority and influence, 

hus, of conſequence, the cheerful light of Truth, 
and the calm repoſe and tranquillity that attend 
it, aroſe upon the minds of many, and human 
life was delivered from the crimes that have been 
ſanctified by ſuperſtition, and from the tumults 
and agitations in which it has ſo often involved 
unhappy mortals. The advantages that flowed 
from the improvement of hiſtorical bs 
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many pious and excellent perſons, whom igno- 
rance or malice. had branded with the ignomi- 
nious title of Heretics, were delivered from re- 
proach, recovered their good fame, and thus were 
ſecured againſt the malignity of ſuperſtition. By 
this it appeared, that many of thoſe religious con- 
troverſies, which had divided nations, friends, and 
families, and involved ſo often ſovereign ſtates in 
bloodſhed, rebellion, and crimes o* the moſt 
horrid kind, were owing to the moſt trifling and 
contemptible cauſes, to the ambiguity and ob- 
ſcurity of certain theological phraſes and terms, 
to ſuperſtition, ignorance, and envy, to 2 
pride and ambition. By this it was demonſtrated, 
with the fulleſt evidence, that many of thoſe re- 
ligious rites and ceremonies, which had been _ 

conſidered as of divine inſtitution, were derive 
from the moſt inglorious ſources, being either 
borrowed from the manners and- cuſtoms of bar- 
barous nations, or invented with a deſign to de- 
ceive the ignorant and credulous, or dictated by 
the idle viſions of ſenſeleſs enthuſiaſm. By this 
the ambitious intrigues of the biſhops and other 
miniſters of religion, who, by perfidious arts, had 
encroached upon the prerogatives of the throne, 
uſurped a conſiderable part of its authority and 
revenues, and held princes in ſubjection to their 
2 by terrors of the church, were brought to 
ight. And, to mention no more inſtances, it 
was by the lamp of Hiſtory that thoſe councils, 
whoſe decrees had ſo long been regarded as infal - 
lible and ſacred, and revered as the dictates of 
celeſtial wiſdom, were exhibited to the attentive 
obſerver as aſſemblies, where an odious mixture of 
e and knavery N frequently preſided. 
ur happy experience, in theſe latter times, fur. 
niſhes daily inſtances of the ſalutary effects of 
theſe important diſcoveries on the ſtate of the 
| Chriſtian 
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Chriſtian church, and on the condition of all its e ENT: 
members. Hence flow that lenity and modera- S er. I. 


tion that are mutually exerciſed by thoſe who dif- 
fer from one another in their religious ſentiments ; 
that prudence and caution that are uſed in eſti. 
mating opinions and deciding controverſies; that 
protection and ſupport that are granted to men of 
worth, when attacked by the malice of bigotry ; 
and that viſible diminution of the errors, trauds, 
crimes, and cruelties, with which ſuperſtition 
formerly embittered the pleaſures of human lite, 
and the enjoyments of ſoctal intercourſe. 

XXVIII. Many of the doctors of this century 
applied themſelves, with eminent ſucceſs, to the 
ſtudy of Hebrew and Greek literature, and of the 
Oriental languages and antiquities. And, as 
their progreſs in theſe kinds of erudition was ra- 
pid, fo, in many inſtances, was the uſe they made 
of them truly excellent and laudable. For, by 
theſe ſuccours, they were enabled to throw light 
on many difficult paſſages of the ſacred writings 
that had been ill underſtood and injudicioutly 
applied, and which ſome had even employed in 
ſupporting erroneous opinions, and giving a 
plauſible colour to pernicious doctrines. Hence 
it happened, that many patrons and promoters of 
popular notions, and viſionary and groundleſs fan- 
cies, were deprived of the fallacious arguments by 
which they maintained their errors. It cannot 
alſo be denied, that the cauſe of religion received 
conſiderable benzlit from the labours of thoſe, who 
either endeayoured to preſerve the purity and 
elegance of the Latin language, or who, behold. 
ing with emulation the example of the French, 
employed their induſtry in improving and poliſh- 
ing the languages of their refpe&ive countries. 
For it muſt be evidently both honourable and 
advantageous to the Chriſtian church to have al- 
19 8 in its boſom men of learning, qualified to 
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write and diſcourſe upon theological ſubjects 
with preciſion, elegance, eaſe, and perſpicuity, 
that ſo the 1 and perverſe may be allured 
to receive inſtruction, and alſo be able to com- 
prehend with facility the inſtructions they re- 
ceive. 

XXIX. The rules of morality and practice, 
which were laid down in the ſacred writings by 
CHRIST and his apoſtles, aſſumed an advantage- 


ous form, received new illuſtrations, and were 


ſupported upon new and ſolid principles, when 
that great ſyſtem of law, that reſults from the 
conſtitution of nature, and the diQates of right 
reaſon, began to be ſtudied with more diligence, 
and inveſtigated with more accuracy and perſpi- 
cuity than had been the caſe in preceding ages. 
In this ſublime ſtudy of the law of nature, the 
immortal GRorius led the way in his excellent 
book Concerning the Rights of War and Peace ; and 
ſuch was the dignity and importance of the ſub- 
ject, that his labours excited the zeal and emula- 
tion of men of the moſt eminent genius and abi- 
lities [c, who turned their principal attention to 
this noble ſcience. How much the labours of 
theſe great men contributed to aſſiſt the miniſters 
of the Goſpel, both in their diſcourſes and writ- 
ings concerning the duties and obligations of 
Chriſtians, may be eaſily ſeen by comparing the 
books of a practical kind that have been publiſh- 
ed ſince the period now under conſideration, with 
thoſe that were in vogue before that time. 
[67 There is ſcarcely a diſcourſe upon any ſubject 
of Chriſtian morality, how inconſiderable ſoever 
it may be, that does not bear ſome marks of the 
improvement which was introduced into the 
ſcience of morals by thoſe great men, who ſtudied 


- Fc} See Aba. Fam. Grarey, Hiſtoria Juris Nature ; to 
which is fubjoined his Bibliotheca Furis Nature et Gentium. 


22 | that 
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that ſcience in the * of nature, in the frame C ENT. 
rational and moral beings, 8 cr. I. 


and conſtitution o 


and in the relations by which they are rendered 
members of one great family, under the inſpec- 
tion and government of one common and uni- 
verſal [d] Ve] It 18 unqueſtionably certain, 
that ſince this ul the dictates of natural law, 
and the duties of Chriſtian morality, have been 
more accurately defined; certain evangelical 
precepts, whoſe nature and foundations were but 
imperfectly comprehended in the times of old, 
more clearly illuſtrated ; the ſuperiority which 
diſtinguiſhes the morality of. the Goſpel from that 
courſe of duty that is deducible from the mere 
light of nature, more fully demonſtrated ; and 
thoſe common notions and general principles, 
which are the foundations of 

and are every way adapted to diſpel all doubts 
that may ariſe, and all controverſies that may 
be ſtarted, concerning the nature of evangelical 
righteouſneſs and virtue, eſtabliſhed with greater 
evidence and certainty. It may alſo be added, 
that the impiety of thoſe infidels who have had 
the effrontery to maintain, that the precepts of 
the Goſpel are contrary to the dictates of ſound 
reaſon, repugnant to the conſtitution of our na- 
ture, inconſiſtent with the intereſts of civil ſo- 
ciety, adapted to enervate the mind, and to draw 
men off from the buſineſs, the duties, and enjoy- 
ments of life [e, has been much more triumph- 
antly refuted in the ſeventeenth and eighteenth 


centuries, than in any other period of * Chri- 
tian church. 


Ad 4 This ſentence, beginni 5 with There i 14 ſcarcely a 


courſe, and ending with Univerſal Parent, is added * the tranſ- 
lator. 


(e] Rovss. Contr. Soc. 


XXX. To 


moral obligation, 
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XVII, 
Sect. I. 


I be ſtate of 


the Ariſto- 
telian and 
Paracelſiſtic 
philoſophy. 


The State of LEARNING and PriLosoPrty., 


XXX. To theſe reflections upon the ſtate of 
learning and ſcience in general, it may not be 
improper to add a particular and ſeparate account 
of the progreſs and revolutions of philoſophy in 
the Chriſtian ſchools. At the beginning of this 
century almoſt all the European philoſophers 
were divided into two claſſes, one of which com- 
prehended the Peripatetics, and the other the 
Chemiſts, or Fire-philsſophers, as they were often 


{tiled. Theſe two clafles contended warmly for 


many years which ſhould have the pre-eminence z 
and a great number of laboured and ſubtile pro- 
ductions were publiſhed during the courſe of this 
philoſophical conteſt. The Peripatetics were in 
poſſeſſion of the profefſorſhips in almoſt all the 
ſchools of learning, and looked upon all ſuch as 
preſumed, either to reject, or even amend the 
doctrines of ARIisTOTLE, as objects of indigna- 
tion, little leſs criminal than traitors and rebels. 


It is however obſervable, that the greateſt part of 


theſe ſupercilious and perſecuting doctors, if we 
except thoſe of the academies of Tubingen, Altorf, 
Juliers, and Leipſic, were leſs attached to ARI- 
STOTLE himſelf than to his modern interpreters 
and commentators. The Chemiſts ſpread them- 
ſelves through almoſt all Europe, and afſumed the 
obſcure and ambiguous title of Reſecrucian Bre- 
thren [F I, which drew at firſt ſome degree of re- 

5 N ſpect, 


[/] The title of Roſecrucians evidently denotes the chemical 
philoſophers, and thoſe who blended the doctrines of religion 
with the ſecrets of chemiſtry. The denomination itſelf is 
drawn from the ſcience of chemiſtry ; and they only who are 
acquainted with the pecuhar language of the chemiſts can un- 
derſtand its true ſigniſication and energy. It is not compound- 
ed, as many imagine, of the two words roſa and crux, which 
ſignify roſe and crofr, but of the latter of theſe words, and the 
Latin word ros, which ſignifies dew. Of all natural bodies, 
dew is the moſt powerful diſſolvent of gold. The cro/s, in the 
chemical ſtyle, is equivalent to /ight ; becauſe the figure of the 


croſs X exhibits, at the ſame time, the three letters of which 
| the 


. e *” tg i. 
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ſpect, as it ſeemed to be borrowed from the arms c E N r. 


of LUTHER, which were a croſs placed upon a 796. 
They inveighed- againſt the Peripatetics with a 
ſingular degree of bitterneſs and animoſity, re- 
preſented them as corrupters both of religion and 
philoſophy, and publiſhed' a multitude of trea- 
tiſes againſt them, which diſcovered little elſe than 
their folly and their malice. At the head of theſe 
fanatics were RokERT FLupp [g], a native of 
England, and a man of ſurpriſing genius ; Jacos 
BEHMEN, a ſhoe-maker, who lived at Gorlitz ; 
and MichAEL. MAvER [h]. Theſe leaders of 


the word lux, i. e. light is compounded. Now lux is called 
by this ſe& the ſeed or menſtrum of the red dragon; or, in other 
words, that groſs and corporeal light, which, when properly 
digeſted and modified, produces gold. From all this it 
follows, that a Roſecrucian philoſopher is one who, by the in- 
tervention and aſſiſtance of the dew, ſeeks for light, or, in 
other words, the ſubſtance called the Philoſopher*s flone. All 
other explications of this term are falſe and chimerical. 'The 
interpretations that are given of it by the chemiſts, who love, 
on all occaſions, to involve themſelves in intricacy and dark- 
neſs, are invented merely to deceive thoſe who are ſtran- 
gers to their myſteries. The true energy and meaning of this 
denomination of Roſecrucians did not eſcape the penetration 
and ſagacity of GassExD1, as appears by his Examen Philoſo- 
phie Fluddane, F xv. tom. ili. opp. p. 261. It was, however, 
ſtill more fully explained by Rexnavport, a famous French 
phyſician, in his Conferences Publiques, tom. 4. p. 879. There 
18 a great number of materials and anecdotes relating to the 
fraternity, rules, obſervances, and writings of the Roſecrucians 
(who made ſuch a noiſe in this century), to be found in Ax- 
x0LD1's Kirchen-und Ketzer Hiſtoric, part II. p. 11 * 

[g] See for an account of this ſingular man, from whoſe 
writings Jacos BRHURN derived all his myſtical and raptu- 
rous doctrine, Woop's Athene Oxonienſes, vol. i. p. 610, and 
Hiſtor. et Antigg. Academiæ Oxonienſic, lib, ii. 2 308.—For 
an account of HRLMO Nr, father and ſon, fee Hex. Wirr E, 
Memor. Philoſoph.— Joch. Fai. FELLER, in Miſcellan. Leib- 
gitian.— Several writers beſides Ax NOT DI have given an ac- 
count of Jacos PEUMAEN “. 

LJ See MorrERI Cimbria Literata, tom. 1. p. 376. 


_ * See for a further account of Jacos BEKMEN SECT. II. PART II. 
Czar. I. I XL. of this Hiſtory, - . 
":.Y 
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CEN r. the ſect were followed by JohN BAPTIs T HEI- 
SM. I. MONT, and his fon Francis, CHRISTIAN Knor- 
RIUS DE ROSEN ROTH, KUHLMAN, NoLLIUs, SPER- 
BER, and many others of various fame. An uni- 
formity of opinion, and a ſpirit of concord, ſeem 
ſcarcely poſſible in ſuch a ſociety as this. For as 
a great part of its doctrine is derived from cer- 
tain internal feelings, and certain flights of ima- 
ination, which can neither be comprehended nor 
defined, and 1s ſupported by certain teſtimonies 
of the external ſenſes, whoſe reports are equally + 
illuſory and changeable; ſo it is remarkable, 
that, among the more eminent writers of this 
ſect, there are ſcarcely any two who adopt the 
ſame tenets and ſentiments. There are, never- 
theleſs, ſome common principles that are gene- 
rally embraced, and that ſerve as a centre of 
union to the ſociety. They all maintain, that 
the diſſolution of bodies, by the power of fire, is 
the only way through which men can arrive at 
true wiſdom, and come to diſcern the firſt prin- 
ciples of things. They all acknowledge a cer- 
tain analogy and harmony between the powers. of 
nature and the doctrines of religion, and believe 
that the Deity governs he kingdom of grace by the 
. fame laws with which he rules the kingdom of na- 
ture; and hence it is that they employ chemical 
denominations to expreſs the truths of religion. 
They all hold, that there is a ſort of divine ene 
or /oul diffuſed through the frame of the 8 
which Tome call Archæus, others the Univerſal Spi- 
rit, and which others mention under different ap- 
pellations. They all talk in the moſt obſcure 
and ſuperſtitious manner of what they call the 
ſignatures of things, of the power of the ſtars over 
all corporeal beings, and their particular influence 
upon the human race, of the efficacy of magic, 
and the various ranks and orders of demons. In 
fine, they all agree in throwing out the moſt. 
| crude, 
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Etude, incomprehenſible notions and ideas, in the c EN * 30 


moſt obſcure, quaint, and unuſual expreſſions. 


2 ** 851. 1. 'W 
XXXI. This controverſy between the Chemiſts x 
and Perjpatetics was buried in ſilence and oblivion 14 


-as ſoon as a, new and more ſeemly form of philo- Gafſendi, 
ſophy was preſented to the world by two. great 
men, who reflected a luſtre upon the French na- 
tion, GassEnDI and DES CarTEs. . The former, 
whoſe profound knowledge of mathematics and 
aſtronomy was accompanied with the moſt ens 
gaging eloquence, and an acquaintance with all 
the various branches of ſolid erudition and polite 
literature, was, canon of Digne, and profeſſor of 
mathematics at Paris. The latter, who was a 
man of quality and bred a ſoldier, ſurpaſſed the 
Feen part of his cotemporaries in acuteneſs, 
ubtilty, and extent of genius, though he was 
much inferior to GàssENDI in point of learning. 
In the year 1624, Gass EN DI attacked AxISTOTLE, 
and the whole ſect of his commentators and fol- 
lowers, with great reſolution, and ingenuity [i]; 
but the reſentment and indignation which he 
drew upon himſelf from all quarters by this bold 
attempt, and the ſweetneſs of his natural temper, 
which made him an enemy to diſſention and con- 
teſt, engaged him to deſiſt, and to ſuſpend an en- 
terpriſe that, by oppoſing. the prejudices, was ſo 
adapted. to inflame the paſſions of the learned. 
Hence no more than two books of the work he 
had compoſed againſt the Ariſtotelians were made 
public; the other five were ſuppreſſed [i]. He 
alſo wrote againſt FLupp, and, by refuting him, 
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I [J] The title of his book againſt the Ariſtotelians is as 


| 
follows: Exercitationum faradoxicarum adverſus Ariſictelcos [ 
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C ENT. refuted at the ſame time the Roſecrucian Brethren; 
S Er. I. and here the Ariſtotelians ſeemed to behold his 
—— labours with a favourable eye. After having 
overturned ſeveral falſe and viſionary ſyſtems of 
philoſophy, he began to think of ſubſtituting 
ſomething more ſolid and ſatisfactory in their 
place ; and in purſuance of this defign he proceed- 
ed with the utmoſt circumſpection and caution. 
He recommended to others, and followed himſelf, 
that wiſe method of philoſophical inveſtigation, 
which, with a ſlow and timorous pace, riſes from 
the objects of ſenſe to the diſcuſſions of reaſon, 
and arrives at truth by aſſiduity, experiment, and 
an attentive obſervation of the laws of nature; 
or, to expreſs the ſame thing in other words, 
GassENDIL ſtruck out that judicious method, 
which, by an attention to facts, to the changes 
and motions of the natural world, leads by de- 
grees to general principles, and lays a ſolid foun- 
dation for rational enquiry. In the application 
of this method, he had recourſe chiefly to mathe- 
matical ſuccours, from a perſuaſion that demon- 
{tration and certainty were the peculiar fruits of 
that accurate and luminous ſcience. He drew no 
aſſiſtance from the ſcience of metaphyſics, which 
he overlooked from an opinion that the greateſt | 
part of its rules and deciſions were too precarious 
to ſatisfy a ſincere inquirer, animated with the 
love of truth [4]. | 

The Carte XXXII. Des CarTEts followed a very diffe- | 
ſophy, rent method in his philoſophical reſearches. He | 

abandoned the mathematics, which he had at firit 
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DL] See Gass ENDi's [nftitutiones Philgſopbiæ; a diffuſe pro- 
duction, which takes up the two firſt volumes of his works, 
and in which his principal deſign is to ſhew, that thoſe opi- 
nions, of both the ancient and modern philoſophers, which 
are deduced from metaphyſical principles, have little ſolidity, 
and are generally defective in point of evidence and perſpi- 
cuity. 
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looked upon as the tree of knowledge, and em- C EN T. 
7 : x XVI. 
ployed the ſcience of abſtract ideas, or metaphy- s Hr. 1. 


cordingly laid down a few plain general princi- 
ples, which ſeemed to be deduced immediately 
from the nature of man, his firſt buſineſs was to 
form diſtinct notions of Deity, matter, ſoul, body, 
ſpace, the univerſe, and the various parts of which 
it is compoſed. From theſe notions, examined 
with attention, compared and combined together 
according to their mutual relations, connections, 
and reſemblances, and reduced into a kind of 
ſyſtem, he proceeded {till further, and made ad- 
mirable uſe of them in reforming the other 
branches of philoſophy, and giving them a new 
degree of ſtability and conſiſtence. This he ef- 
fected by connecting all his branches of philoſo- 
phical reaſonings in ſuch a manner, that principles 
and conſequences followed each other in the moſt ac- 
curate order, and that the latter ſeemed to flow from 
the former in the moſt natural manner. "This me- 
thod of purſuing truth could not fail to attract the 
admiration of many: and ſo indeed it happened; 
for no ſooner had DEs CAR TES publiſhed his diſ- 
coveries in philoſophy, than a conſiderable num- 
ber of eminent men, in different parts of Europe, 
who had long entertained a high diſguſt againſt the 
inelegant and ambiguous jargon of the ſchools, 
adopted theſe diſcoveries with zeal, declared their 
approbation of the new ſyſtem, and expreſſed their 
deſire that its author ſhould be ſubſtituted in the 


place of the Peripatetics, as a philoſophical guide 


to the youth in the public ſeminaries of learning. 
On the other hand, the Peripatetics, or Ariſtote- 
lians, ſeconded by the influence of the clergy, 


who apprehended that the cauſe of religion was 


aimed at and endangered by theſe philoſophical 
innovations, made a prodigious noiſe, and left no 
means unemployed to prevent the downfal of 
their old ſyſtem, and to diminiſh the growing re- 
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putation of the new philoſophy. To execute this 
invidious purpoſe with, the more facility, they not 
only accuſed DES CarTEs of the moſt dangerous 
and pernicious errors, but went ſo far, in the ex- 
travagance of their malignity, as to bring a charge 

e 


of Atheiſm againſt him. This furious zeal of t 


Gaſſendi 
the chief 

ad ver ſary of 
Des Cartes. 


Ariſtotelians will not appear ſo extraordinary, 
when it is conſidered, that they contended not 
fo much for their philoſophical ſyſtem as for the 
honours, advantages, and profits they derived 
from it. The Theoſophi/ts, Roſecrucians, and Che- 
miſts, entered into this conteſt againſt Des 
CARTES, but conducted themſelves with more 
moderation than the Ariſtotelians, notwithſtand- 
ing their perſuaſion that the Peripatetic philoſo- 
phy, though chimerical and impious, was much 
leſs intolerable than the Carteſian ſyſtem [I J. The 
conſequences of this diſpute were favourable to 
the progreſs of ſcience; for the wiſer part of the 
European philoſophers, although they did not at 
all adopt the ſentiments of DES CAR TESs, were 
nevertheleſs encouraged and animated by his ex- 
ample to carry on their enquiries with more free- 
dom from the reſtraints of tradition and perſonal 
authority, than they had formerly done, and to 
throw reſolutely from their necks that yoke of 
ſervitude, under which ARISTOTLER and his fol- 
lowers had ſo long kept them in ſubjection. 
XXXIII. The moſt eminent contemporaries 
of Des CAR EVS applauded, in general, the efforts 
he made towards the reformation of philoſophy, 


and that noble reſolution with which he broke 


the ſhackles of magiſterial authority, and ſtruck 
out new paths, in which he proceeded without a 
guide, in the ſearch after truth. They alſo ap- 
proved of his method of ariſing, with caution and 


[/] See BaiLLieT, ie de Drs CAR TES. As alſo the General 
Didionary, at the article DES CarTEs, | 


accuracy, 
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accuracy, from the moſt ſimple, and, as it were, c EN T, 
the primary dictates of reaſon and nature, to 8 0 1. 
truths and propoſitions of a more complex and 
intricate kind, and of admitting nothing as truth, 
that was not clearly and diſtinctly apprehended as 
ſuch. They went {till further, and unanimouſly 
acknowledged, that he had made moſt valuable. | 
and important diſcoveries in philoſophy, and had Wh 
demonſtrated ſeveral truths which, before his q 
time, were received upon no other evidence than | 
that of tradition and conjecture. But theſe ac- 1 
knowledgments did not hinder ſome of thoſe 41 
who made them with the greateſt ſincerity, from 4 
finding ſeveral eſſential defects in the philoſophy 1 
of this great man. They looked upon his ac- 1 
count of the cauſes and principles of natural | | 
things to be for the moſt part hypothetical, - | 
founded on fancy rather than experience. Nay, | 
they attacked the fundamental principles upon 
which the whole ſyſtem of his philoſophy was 

built, ſuch as his ideas of the Deity, of the uni- 

verſe, of matter and ſpirit, of the laws of motion, 

and other points that were connected with theſe. 

Some of theſe principles they pronounced uncer- 
tain; others of a pernicious tendency, and adapt- 

ed to engender the moſt dangerous errors; others 
again they conſidered as directly contrary to the 
language of experience. At the head of- theſe 

objectors was his own fellow-citizen GAssEN DI, 
who had made war before him upon the Ariſto- 
telians and Chemiſts; who, in genius, was his 
equal; in learning, by much his ſuperior ; and 

whoſe mathematical knowledge was moſt un- 

common and extenſive. This formidable adver- 
ſary directed his firſt attacks againſt the metaphy- 
ſical principles, which ſupported the whole ſtruc- 

ture of the Carteſian philoſophy. He then pro- 

ceeded {till further; and, in the place of the phy- 

ſical ſyſtem of Des Cars, ſubſtituted one that 
_ | G 3 | reſembled 
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reſembled not a little the natural philoſophy of 
Epicurus, though far ſuperior to it in ſolidity, 
much more rational, conſiſtent, and perfect, being 
founded not on the illuſory viſions of fancy, but 

on the teſtimony of ſenſe and the dictates of expe- 
rience m]. This new and ſagacious obſerver of 
nature had not many followers, and his diſciples 
were much leſs numerous than thoſe of DES CAR- 
TEs. But what he wanted in number, was ſuffi- 
ciently compenſated by the merit and reputation 
of thoſe who adopted his philoſophical ſyſtem; 
for he was followed by ſome of the moſt eminent 
men in Europe, by perſons diſtinguiſhed in the 
higheſt degree, by their indefatigable application 
and their extenſive knowledge both of natural 
philoſophy and mathematics. It is alſo obſerv- 
able that he had but few diſciples in his own coun- 
try; but among the Engliſh, who in his time 
were remarkable for their application to ſtudies 
of a phyſical and mathematical kind, a conſider- 
able number adopted his philoſophical ſyſtem. 
Nay, it is remarkable, that even thoſe eminent 
philoſophers and divines, ſuch as WHichcor, 
GALE, CUDwWoRTH, and Mort, who entered the 
lifts with HongESs (whoſe doctrine came nearer to 
the principles of GasstnD1 than to the ſyſtem of 
Des CarrTEs), and revived ancient Platoniſm in 


[m] See his Diſquifitio Metaphyſica, ſeu Dubitationes et Inſlan- 
tie adverſus Cariefu Metaphyſicum, et Reſponſa, which are pub- 
liſhed in the third volume of his works, p. 283.—BERNIER, a 


celebrated French phyſician, has given an accurate view of the 


pars an of GASSENDI in his abridgment of it, publiſhed in | 


rench at Lyons, in the year 1684, in eight volumes in I2mo. 
This abridgment will give the reader a clearer account. of this 

hiloſophy than even the works of GassEN DI himſelf, in which 
bis meaning is often expreſſed in an ambiguous manner, and 
which are, beſides, loaded with ſuperfluous erudition. The 
Life of Gass ENDI, accurately written by BouGrrELLE, a 
prieſt of the oratory, was publiſhed at Paris in 17 37.—9ce 
Biblioih, Frangoife, tom. xzvii. p. 353. 


order 


%» 
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order to cruſh under its weight the philoſopher e EN x. 
of Malmeſbury, placed GAssENDI and PLaTo in 84. L 
the ſame claſs, and explained the ſentiments of ——— 
the latter in ſuch a manner as to make them ap- 
pear quite agreeable to the principles of the for- 
mer [n]. | ty 

XXXIV. From this period muſt be dated that Two lead- 
famous ſchiſm that divided the philoſophical world pen ſeeks, 
into two great ſe&s, which, though almoſt agreed z Ihe 
concerning thoſe points that are of the greateſt cal and Me- 
utility and importance in human life, differ wide. "0 
ly about the principles of human knowledge, and 
the fundamental points from whence the philoſo- 
pher muſt proceed in his ſearch of truth. Of 
theſe ſets the one may properly be called Meta- 
phyſical, and the other Mathematical. The Meta- 
phyſical ſect follows the ſyſtem of DES CARTESV 
the Mathematical one directs its reſearches by the 
principles of GassENDI. The former looks upon 
truth as attainable by abſtract reaſoning ; the lat- 
ter ſeeks after it by obſervation and experience. 
The follower of Dzs CarTzs attributes little to 
the external ſenſes, and much to meditation and 
diſcuſſion. The diſciple of GAssENDI, on the 
contrary, places little confidence in metaphyſical 
diſcuſſion, and has principally recourſe to the re- 
ports of ſenſe and the contemplation of nature. 
The former, from a ſmall number of abſtract 
truths, deduces a long ſeries of propoſitions, in or- 
der to arrive at a preciſe and accurate knowledge 
of God and nature, of body and ſpirit ; the latter 
admits theſe metaphyſical truths, but at the ſame 
time denies the poſſibility of erecting, upon their 
baſis, a regular and ſolid ſyſtem of philoſophy, 


[2] See the Preface to the Latin tranſlation of CupworTH's 
TnielleQual Syſtem'; as alſo the Remarks that are added to that 
tranſlation. CF Dr. Mos4e1m is the author of that Tranſla- 
tion and of theſe Remarks. | ; 
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3 without the aid of aſſiduous obſervation and re- 
SES. I. peated experiments, which are the moſt natural 


and effectual means of philoſophical progreſs and 
improvement. The one, eagle-like, ſoars, with 
an intrepid flight, to the firſt fountain of truth, 
and to the general relations and final cauſes of 
things ; and deſcending from thence explains, by 
them, the various changes and appearances of na- 
ture, the attributes and counſels of the Deity, 
the moral conſtitution and duties of man, the 
frame and ſtructure of the univerſe. The other, 
more difficult and cautious, obſerves with atten- 
tion, and examines with aſſiduity, the objects that 
are before his eyes; and arifes gradually from 
them to the firſt cauſe and the primordial prin- 
ciples of things. The Carięſians ſuppoſe, that 
many things are known by man with the utmoſt 


_ certainty 3 and hence their propenſity to form 


their opinions and doctrines into a regular ſyſtem. 
The followers of GAssENDI conſider man as in a 
ſtate of ignorance with reſpect to an immenſe 
number of things, and, conſequently, think it in- 
cumbent upon them ito ſuſpend their judgment in 
a multitude of cafes, until time and experience 
diſpel their darkneſs; and hence it is alſo, that 
they conſider a em as an attempt of too adven- 
turous a nature, and by no means proportioned to 
the narrow extent of human knowledge; or, at 
leaſt, they think, that the buſineſs of Atem- mating 
ought to be left to the philoſophers of future 
times, who, by joining together the obſervations 
and experience of many ages, ſhall have acquired 
a more ſatisfactory and accurate knowledge of 
nature than has been yet attained. td 
_ "Theſe diffentions and conteſts concerning the 
firſt principles of human- knowledge, produced 
various debates upon other ſubjects of the utmoſt 
moment and importance; ſuch as, the nature of 


God, the gſence of matter, the elements or gonſtitu- 
; ent 
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ent principles of bodies, the laws of. motion, the o E Nr. 
manner in which, the Divine Providence exerts it- a TOY I. bs 
ſelf in the government of. the world, the frame and, - 0 
Aructure of the univerſe, the nature, union, and 

joint operations of ſoul and body, If we conſider 
attentively the profound and 1ntricate. nature of 

theſe ſubjects, together with the, limits, debility, k 
and imperfections of the human underſtanding, i 
we ſhall ſee too much reaſon to fear, that theſe. i 
conteſts will laſt as long as the preſent ſtate, of 1 
man [o]. The wiſe and the good, ſenſible of oi 
this, will carry on ſuch debates. with a ſpirit of 
mildneſs and mutual forbearance ; and knowing Þ 
that differences in opinions are inevitable where 44 
truth is ſo difficult of acceſs, will guard againſt 
that temerity with which too many diſputants . 1 
accuſe their antagoniſts of irreligion and im- i 
piety La | 


XXXV. All ith 


[9] VoLTairt publiſhed, in the year 1740, at Amſterdam, 1 | 
a pamphlet, entitled, La Metaphy fique de Nexwton, ou Parallile | 
des Sentimens de Newton et de Leibnitz, which, though ſuperh- 
cial and inaccurate, may, nevertheleſs, be uſeful to toſe read- 
ers who have not application enough to draw. from better 
ſources, and are, nevertheleſs, deſirous to know how much 
theſe two philoſophical ſects differ in their principles and 
tenets, | 
Cp] It is abundantly known, that DES CarTes and his 
8 followers were accuſed by many of ſtriking at 
the foundations of all religion; nor is this accuſation entire!y - 
withdrawn even in dur times. See in the . miſcellaneous + 
works of Father Hax bouix his Atheiſis unmaſked. Among 
theſe pretended Atheiſts, Des CaxTEs, with his two famous 
diſciples AxruONYY Le GRAND and Sivan Rois hold the 
firſt rank; nor is Father Marx BZNAXcRE, though he ſeems 
rather chargeable with fanaticiſm than atheiſm, exempted 
from à place in this odious liſt... It is true Harpoving WhO 
gives ſo liberally a place in the atheiſtical claſs to theſe great 
men, was himſelf a viſionary dreamer, whoſe judgment, in. 
many caſes, is little to be reſpected; but. it is alſo true, that, 
in the work now under conſideration, he does not reaſon from « 
his own whimſical notions, but draws all bis arguments from 
thoſe of the followers of ArtigTOTLE and GAssENDI, 4 
FF; p VE... 
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XXXV. All thoſe who had either adopted, 
without exception, the principles of Des CARTES, 
or who, without going ſo far, had approved of 
the method and rules laid down by him for the 
inveſtigation of truth, employed all their zeal and 


induſtry in correcting, amending, confirming, 
and illuſtrating, the Metaphyſical ſpecies of phi- 
loſophy; and the number of its votaries was pro- 
digious, particularly in France and in the United 
Provinces. But among the members of this 
philoſophical ſect there were ſome who aimed at 


the deſtruction of all religion, more eſpecially 


SpINO:ZzA, and others, who; like BALTHASAR 
BECKER [q], made uſe of the principles of Dzs 
CarrTEs, to overturn ſome doctrines of Chriſtian- 
ity, and to pervert others. This circumſtance 
proved diſadvantageous to the whole ſect, and 
brought it into diſrepute in many places. The 
Metaphyfical philoſophy fell, however, afterwards 


have oppoſed, with the greateſt ſucceſs and acuteneſs, the Car- 
teſian lyſtem. Even VorTAIxR, notwithſtanding the mode- 
ration with which he expreſſes himſelf, ſeems plainly enough to 
give his aſſent to the accuſers of DESCAR TES. On the other 
hand, it muſt be obſerved, that theſe accuſers are cenſured in 
their turn by ſeveral modern metaphyſicians. GassExD1, for 
example, is charged by AxxAUTD with overturning the doc- 
trine of the ſoul's immortality in his controverſy with Des - 
CakrzEs, and by LEipxiTz with corrupting and deftroying 
the whole ſyſtem of natural religion. See Dzs MaizEaux, * 
Recueil de diverſes pitces fur la Philgſophie, tom. ii. p. 166 *. 
LeisBniTz has alſo ventured to affirm, that Sir Tsaac NRE WTO 
and his followers rob the Deity of ſome of his moſt excellent 
attributes, and ſap the foundations of natural religion. In 
ſhort, the controverſial writings on both fides are filled with 
rath and indecent reproaches of this kind. 

9] See for a further account of the particular tenets 
and opinions of BECKER, Sect. II. Part II. Chap. II. $ XXXV. 
of this century. 


If Dr. Mosi refers to the ſecond edition of Drs Marzraux 
Recueil, the page is inaccurately quoted; for it is at page 155 of the volume 
above mentioned, that GassENDIT is cenſured by LEe1BNITZ. It may be 
further obſerved, that the cenſure is not conveyed in ſuch ſtrong terms as 
thoſe employed by our hiſtorian. LeinxiTz ſays, that Gasszxp1 ap- 
peared to heſitate and waver too much concerning the nature of the foul, and 
the principles of natural religion. 


into 
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into better hands, and was treated with great 


wifdom and acuteneſs by MALEURANCHRN, a man 
of uncommon eloquence and ſubtilty ; and by 
Lz1BNITZ, whoſe name is conſigned to immor— 
tality as one of the greateſt geniuſes that have ap- 
peared in the world r]. Neither of theſe great 
men, indeed, adopted all the principles and doc- 
trines of Des CarTEs ; but they both approved, 
upon the whole, of his philoſophical method, 
which they enlarged, amended, and unproved, 
by ſeveral additions and corrections, that render- 
ed its procedure more luminous and fure. This 
is more eſpecially true of Leinrrz, who, reject- 
ing the ſuggeſtions of fancy, ſeemed to follow no 
other guides than reaſon and judgment; for Ma- 
LEBRANCHE having received from nature a warm 
and exuberant imagination, was too much ruled 
by its diCtates, and was thus often imperceptibly 
led into the viſionary regions of enthuſiaſm. 


XXXVI. The Mathematical philoſophy, already Th 


9T. 
CEN T. 
XVII. 


8E S. I. 


e pro- 
efs of the 


mentioned, was much leſs ſtudied and adopted Mathema- 


than the Metaphyſical ſyſtem, and its followers 


in France were very few in number. But it met 


tical ſect. 


with a favourable reception in Britain, whoſe phi- 


loſophers perceiving, in its infant and unfiniſhed 
features, the immortal lines of VERULAu's wit- 
dom, ſnatched it from its cradle, in a ſoil where 
it was ready to periſh, cheriſhed it with parental 


ſr] For an ample and intereſting account of Marr- 
BRANCHE and his philoſophy, fee FoxTENELLE's lage des 
Academiciens de I' Academie Royale des Sciences, tom. i. p. 317. 
and for a view of the errors and defects of his metaphyſical 
ſyſtem, ſce Harvovin's Arbeifts unmaſked, in his Ocuvres 
Melees, p. 43.—FonTENELLE has alſo given an account of 
the life and philoſophical ſentiments of LEISNVITZz in the 
work already quoted, vol. ii. p. 9.; but a much more ample 
one has been publiſhed in German by CHARLES GUNTHER 
Lewis, in his hiſtory of the Leibnitian Philoſophy. However, 
the genius and philoſophy of this great man are belt to be 
learned from his Sn to Kon TOL T, publiſhed at Zeib/ic in 
three volumes. 


9 tenderneſs, 
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CENT. tenderneſs, and have {till continued their zealous 
Stcr. I. efforts to bring it to maturity and perfection. 


The Royal Society of London, which may be con- 
ſidered as the philoſophical ſeminary of the na- 
tion, took it under their protection, and have 
neither ſpared expence nor pains to cultivate and 
improve it, and to render it ſubſervient to the 
purpoſes of life. It owed, more eſpecially, a 
great part of its progreſs and i improvement to the 
countenance, induſtry, and genius of that immor- 
tal protector of ſcience, the pious and venerable 
Mr. BovLE, whoſe memory will be ever precious 
to the worthy and the wiſe, the friends of reli- 
gion, learning, and mankind. The illuſtrious 
names of Barrow, WAILLIS, and Lock, may 
alſo be added to the liſt of thoſe who contributed 
to the progreſs of natural knowledge. Nor were 
the learned divines of the Engliſh nation (tho 

that Order has often excited the complaints of 
philoſophers, and been ſuppoſed to behold, with 
a jealous and ſuſpicious eye, the efforts of philo- 
ſophy as dangerous to the cauſe of religion) leſs 
zealous than the other patrons of ſcience in this 
noble cauſe. On the contrary, they looked upon 
the improvement of natural knowledge not only 
as innocent, but as of the higheſt utility and im- 
portance; as admirably adapted to excite and 
maintain in the minds of men a profound vene- 
ration for the Supreme Creator and Governor of 
the world, and to furniſh new ſupports to the 
cauſe of religion; and alſo as agreeable both to 
the laws and ſpirit of the Golpel, and to the ſen- 
timents of the primitive church. And hence it 
was, that thoſe doctors, who, in the lectures found- 
ed by Mr. BovLE, attacked the enemies of reli- 


gion, employed in this noble and pious attempt 
the ſuccours of philoſophy with the moſt happy 

and triumphant ſucceſs. But the immortal man, 
to whole immenſe genius and indefatigable in- 


* 
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with uninterrupted aſſiduity, the whole of a long 
life in correcting, digeſting, and enlarging, the 
new philoſophy, and in throwing upon it the 
light of demonſtration and evidence, both by ob- 
ſerving the laws of nature, and by ſubjecting them 
to the rules of calculation ; and thus he intro- 
duced a great change into natural ſcience, and 


brought it to a very high degree of perfection [7]. 


IF [5] Mr. Hume's account of this great man is extremely 


juſt, and contains ſome peculiar ſtrokes that do honour to this 
elegant painter of minds. © In NEewTox, ſays he, this ifland 
£6 
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may boaſt of having produced the greateſt and rareſt genius 
that ever aroſe for the ornament and inſtruction of the ſpe- 
cies. Cautious in admitting no principles, but ſuch as were 
founded in experiment ; but reſolute to adopt every ſuch 
principle, however new and unuſual : From modeſty ignorant 
of his ſuperiority above the reſt of mankind, and thence leſs 


careful to accommodate his reaſonings to common apprehen- 


ſions : More anxious to merit than acquire fame : He was, 
from theſe cauſes, long unknown to the world; but his re- 


putation, at laſt, broke out wit“ a luſtre, which ſcarce any 


writer, during his own lifetime, had ever before attained. 
While NEwTox ſeemed to draw off the veil from ſome of 
the myſteries of nature, he ſhewed, at the fame time, the 
imperfections of the mechanical philoſophy ; and thereby 
— her ultimate ſecrets to that obſcurity, in which they 
ever did and ever will remain.“ N 


[.] The Mathematical Principles of Natural Philoſophy, as 
alſo the other writings, whether philoſophical, mathematical, 
or- theological, of this great man, are abundantly known. 
There is an elegant account of his life and literary and philoſo- 
phical merit given by FonTENELLE, in his Elage des Academi- 
ciens de P Academie Royale des Sciences, tom. ii. p. 293—323.— 


See alſo the Biblioth. Angloiſe, tom. xv. par. II. p. 545. and 


Biblioth. Raiſonnte, tom. vi. par. II. p. 478. gSee more 
eſpecially the late learned and ingenious Mr. Macraukix's Ac- 


count of Sir Iſaac Newton's Diſcoveries, &c. 


The 
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duſtry philoſophy owed its greateſt improvements, c x N T. 
and who carried the lamp of knowledge into 8 7 

aths of nature that had been unexplored before 
his time, was Sir Isaac NewrTon [J, whoſe 
name was revered, and his genius admired, even 
by his warmeſt adverſaries. This great man ſpent, - 
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The Engliſh look upon it as an unqueſtionable 
proof of the ſolidity and excellence of the New- 
tonian philoſophy, that its moſt eminent votaries 
were friends to religion, and have tranſmitted to 
poſterity ſhining examples of piety and virtue; 
while, on the contrary, the Carteſian or Metaphy- 
ſical ſyſtem has exhibited, in its followers, many 
flagrant inſtances of irreligion, and ſome of the 
moſt horrid impiety. 

XXXVII. The two famous philoſophical ſects 
now mentioned, deprived, indeed, all the ancient 
ſyſtems of natural ſcience both of their credit and 
their diſciples; and hence it might have been ex- 
pected that they would have totally engroſſed and 
divided between them the ſuffrages of the learn- 
ed. But this was not the caſe; the liberty of 
thinking being reſtored by DES CarTzs and 
NzewrToN, who broke the fetters of prejudice, in 
which philoſophical ſuperſtition had confined, in 
former times, the human underſtanding, a variety 
of ſects ſprung up. Some truſting in their ſupe- 
rior genius and ſagacity, and others, more re- 
markable for the exuberance of their fancy than 
for the ſolidity of their judgment, pretended to 
ſtrike out new paths iu the unknown regions of 
nature, and new methods of inveſtigating truth; 
but the number of their diſciples was ſmall, and 
the duration of their inventions tranſitory, and 
therefore it is ſufficient to have barely mentioned 
them. There was another ſort of men, whom 
mediocrity of genius, or an indolent turn of mind, 
indifpoſed for inveſtigating truth by the exertion 
of their own talents and powers, and who, terri- 
fied at the view of ſuch an arduous taſk, content- 
ed themſelves with borrowing from the different 
ſeas ſuch of their reſpective tenets as appeared 
moſt remarkable for their perſpicuity and ſolidity, 
more eſpecially thoſe concerning which all the 

different 
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different ſects were agreed. Theſe they compiled c x N T. 


and digeſted into a ſyſtem, and puſhed their in- 
quiries no further. The philoſophers of this claſs 
are generally termed Fclefics. From theſe re- 
markable differences of ſentiment and ſyſtem that 
reigned among the jarring ſects, ſome perſons, 
otherwiſe diſtinguiſhed by their acuteneſs and ſa- 
gacity, took occaſion to repreſent truth as unat- 
tainable by ſuch a ſhort-iighted being as man, 
and to revive the deſperate and uncomfortable 
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XVII. 


Ser.. 


doctrine (ſhall I call it, or jargon) of the Scep- 


tics, that had long been buried in that filence 
and oblivion it ſo juſtly deſerved. The moſt emi- 
nent of theſe cloudy philolophers were Saxcnes, 
a phyſician of Toulouſe [u], DE LA MoTtht LE 
Vaver [ww], Hor, biſhop of Avranches [x], to 
whom we may add, without temerity, the famous 


ſu] There is ſtill extant a famous book of this writer, en- 
titled, De eo quod nibil ſcitur, which, with the reſt of his works 
and an account of his life, was publiſhed in 4to at Toulouſe, in 
the year 1636,—See BavLE's Dictionary, at the article Sax- 
CHEZ 5 as alſo ViLLEMANDI Scepticiſinus debellatus, cap. iv. 

"Þ > 
1 2 See BAY LE's Dictionary, at the article VAxER. 

[x] Hurr's book Concerning the Weakneſs of Human Reaſon 
was publiſhed after his death, in French, at Amfterdam, in the 
year 1723, and lately in Latin, It appears, however, that 
this eminent writer had, long before the compoſition of this 
book, recommended the ſceptical method of conducting philo- 
ſophical reſearches, and looked upon this method as the belt 
adapted to eſtabliſh the truth of Chriſtianity upon ſolid founda- 
tions. See the Commentarius de Rebus ad eum pertinentibus, 
lib. iv. p. 230. and Demonſlrat. Evangelice Prefat. g iv. p. 9. 
where he commends their manner of proceeding, who, by ſcep- 
tical arguments, invalidate all philoſophical principles, before 
they begin to prove the truth of Chriſtianity to thoſe who 
doubt of its evidence. It is well known that the Jeſuits, who 
were particularly favoured by Hor, have, on many ecca- 
ſions, employed this method to throw duſt into the eyes of the 
Proteſtants, and thus lead them blindfold into the Romiſh com- 
munion ; and that they ſtill continue to practiſe the ſame inſi- 
dious inſtrument of ſeduction. 


BavLE, 
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C EX T. BAvLE [ 9}, who, by the erudition and wit that 
Stcr. I. abound in his voluminous works, has acquired 


ſuch a diſtinguiſhed reputation in the Republic 
of Letters. 


LY] Every thing relating to the life and ſentiments of BayLr 
is abundantly and univerſally known. His life, compoſed by 
Des Malz Aux, was publiſhed in the year 1732, at the Hague, 
in two volumes 8vo.—The ſcepticiſm of this inſidious and ſe- 
ducing writer was unmaſked and refuted, with great learning 
and force of argument, by the late Mr. Cxovgsaz, in a volu- 
minous French work, entitled, Traite du Pyrrhoniſme, of which 
Mr. Fox has given an elegant and judicious abridgmenty 


under the title of 7 riomphe de P Evidence. 
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CHAP. I 


Containing the HisTory of the Romisn CHunck. 


I. IeeoLITo ALDOBRANDINI, under the papal CEN T. 
name of CLEUENT VIII., continued to 82 huh, 

rule the church of Rome at the commencement of Par 1. 

this century, having been elected to that high ye popes 

dignity towards the concluſion of the preceding of this cen- 

one. The eminent abilities and inſidious dexte- 

rity of this pontif, as alſo his ardent defire of ex- 

tinguiſhing the Proteltant religion, and extending 

the limits of the Romiſh church, are univerſally 

acknowledged ; but it is much queſtioned, whe- 

ther his prudence was equal to the arduous nature 

of his ſtation as pontif, and the critical circum- 

ſtances of an incidental kind that aroſe during his 

adminiſtration [a]. He was ſucceeded in the 

year 1605 by LEO XI., of the houſe of Mepicis, 

who died a few weeks after his election; and thus 

left the papal chair open to CamiiLo Borcntse, 

who filled it under the denomination of PauL V. 

This pontif was of a haughty and violent ſpirit, 


c [4] This pontif had an edition of the Yulgate publiſhed, 
which was very different from that of Pope SixTvs ; and this 
is one of the many inftances of the contrariety of opinions that 


has prevailed among the infallible heads of the church of 


Vol. V. H jealous 
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CEN T. jealous to exceſs of his authority, and inſatiably 
SSI u. furious in the execution of his vengeance upon 
Pay I. ſuch as encroached on his pretended prerogative, 


as appears in a ſtriking manner, by his raſh and 
unſucceſsful conteſt with the Venetians [b].— 
GREOORY XV. [c], who was raiſed to the pontifi- 
cate in the year 1621, ſeemed to be of a milder diſ- 
poſition, though he was not leſs defective than his 
predeceflor in equity and clemency towards thoſe 
that had ſeparated themſelves from the church of 
Rome. An unjuſt ſeverity againſt the friends of 
the Reformation 1s, indeed, the general and ine- 
vitable character of the Roman pontifs ; for, 


(CF [8] This conteſt aroſe partly from two edicts of the Re- 
ublic of Venice for preventing the unneceſſary increaſe of re- 
33 buildings, and the augmentation of the enormous 
wealth of the clergy; and partly from the proſecution of two 
eccleſiaſtics for capital crimes, who had not been delivered up 
to the Pope at his requiſition. It is not ſurpriſing that theſe 
2828 of the Venetians, however juſt and equitable, 
ſhould enflame the ambitious fury of a pontif who called him- 


ſelf Vite-God, the Monarch of C riſlendom, and the Supporter of 


Papal Omnipotence. Accordingly Paur laid all the dominions 
of the Republic under an zzterdif ; while the Venetians, on 
the other hand, declared that unjuſt and tyrannical mandate 
null and void; and bamſhed from their territory the Jeſuits 
and Capuchins, who had openly diſobeyed the laws of the ſtate. 
Preparations for war were making on both ſides, when an ac- 
commodation, not very honourable to the Pope, was brought 
about by the mediation of HENRY IV. of France. This con- 
troverſy between the Pope and the Venetians produced ſeveral 
important pieces, compoſed by SaRPI on the fide of the Re- 
public, and by Baxox1vs and BELLARMIxXE in behalf of the 
pontif. The controverſy concerning the nature and limits of 
the Pope's pretended ſupremacy is judiciouſly ſtated, and the 
papal preteniions accurately examined, by Saz1, in his hiſtory 
of this tyrannical interdi7, which, in Italian, occupies the 
fourth volume of his works, and was tranſlated into Latin by 
WILLIAM BEDELL, of Cambridge, —It was Paul V. that diſ- 
honoured his title of Holineſe, and caſt an eternal ſtain upon 
his infullibility, by an expreſs approbation of the doctrine of 
OUAREZ, the Jeſuit, in defence of the murder of kings. 
(oe His family-name was ALEXANDER Lubiviso, 


without 


Cray. I. The HisTory of the Romiſh Crvacn. 
without this, they would be deſtitute of the pre- 
dominant and diſtinctive mark of the papacy. A 


pope, with ſentiments of toleration and charity 
towards thoſe who refuſe a blind ſubmiſhon to 


his opinions and deciſions, is a contradiction in 
terms. URBAN VIII., whoſe family name was 


Marzi BARBERINT, and who, by his intereſt in 
the conclave, aſcended the papal throne in the 
year- 1623, was a man of letters, an eloquent 
writer, an elegant poet, and a generous and mu- 
nificent patron of learning and genius [d]; but 
nothing can equal the rigour and barbarity with 
which he treated all that bore the name of Pro- 
teſtants. He may be indeed conſidered as a 
good and equitable ruler of the church, when 
compared with INNO ENT X., of the family of 
PAMrILI, who ſucceeded him in the year 1644.— 
This unworthy pontif, to a profound ignorance 
of all thoſe things which it was neceſſary for a 
Chriſtian biſhop to know, joined the moſt ſhame- 
ful indolence and the moſt notorious profligacy. 
For he abandoned his perſon, his dignity, the ad- 
miniſtration of his temporal affairs, and the go- 
[a] See LROVI AlLati Apes Urbanæ, of which FakRI- 
cus publiſhed a ſecond edition at Hamburg. This little work 
is a ſort ef Iudlex, or lift, of all the learned and eminent men 
that adorned Rome under the pontiſicate of URBAN VIII., and 
experienced the munificence and liberality of that pontif; and 
their number is far from being ſmall. The Latm poems of 
UrBaN, which are not without a confiderable portion of wit 
and elegance, have paſſed through ſeveral editions. (F Theſe 
poems were compoſed while he was yet a cardinal. After his 
elevation to the pontiſicate, he publiſhed a remarkable edition 
of the Romiſh Breviary, and ſeveral Bulls ; among which, that 
which abvliſhes the. Order of Female Fefuits, and certain feſti- 
vals, thoſe relating to image-wortſhip and to the condemnation 
of Jaxnstx1us's Auguſiinus, and that which confers the title of 
Eminence upon the cardinal-legates, the three ecclefiaftical 


electors, and the grand maſter of Male, are the moſt worthy 
of notice. 
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c EN T. yernment of the church, to the diſpoſal of Donna 


XVII 


7 1. OLVMuIA [e], a woman of corrupt morals, inſa- 


ART |. 


— 


tiable avarice, and boundleſs ambition [, J. His 
zealous endeavours to prevent the peace of Ne- 
phalia, however odious they may appear, when 


conſidered in themſelves, ought not to be reckon- 


ed among his perſonal crimes, ſince it is to be 
ſuppoſed, that any other pontif, in his place, 
would have made the ſame attempts without he- 
ſitation or remorſe. He was ſucceeded in the 
papal chair, in the year 1655, by FABIO CHI, 
who aſſumed the title of ALEXANDER VII., and 
who, though leſs odious than his predeceſſor, was 
nevertheleſs poſlefled of all the pernicious quali- 
ties that are neceſſary to conſtitute a true pope, 
and without which the papal juriſdiction and ma- 
jeſty cannot be maintained. The other parts of 
his character are drawn, much to his diſadvan- 
tage, by ſeveral ingenious and eminent writers of 
the Romiſh church, who repreſent him as a man 


of a mean genius, unequal to great or difficult un- 
dertakings, full of craft and diſſimulation, and 
chargeable with the moſt ſhameful levity and the 
greateſt inconſiſtency of ſentiment and conduct [g]. 


The 


t> [ec] This Donna Orymera Marpachtxti was his bro- 
ther's widow, with whom he had lived, in an illicit commerce, 
before his elevation to the pontificate, in which his /folineſs 
continued afterwards. 

[L/ See the Memoires du Cardinal de Rhetz, tom. iii. p. 102. 
tom. iv. p. 12. of the laſt edition publiſhed at Geneva, —For 
an account of the diſputes between this pontif and the 
French, ſee BouczanT, Hiſtoire de la paix de Weſtphalie, tom. 
Iv. p. 56. 

wy See Memoires du Cardinal de Rhetæ, tom. iv. p. 16. 77. 
—Memoires de M. Joly, tom. ii. p. 186. 210. 237. —Akckkx- 
HOLTZ, Memoires de la Reine Chriſtine, tom. ii. p. 125. The 
craft and diſſimulation attributed to this pontif really conſti- 
tuted an eſſential part of his character; but it is not ſtrictly 
true that he was a man of a mean genius, or unequal to great 
and difficult undertakings. He was a man of learning, and diſ- 
covered very eminent abilities at the treaty of Munſber, where 


he 
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The two CLEMENTS IX. and X., who were ele&- CERT 
ed ſucceſſively ,to the papacy in the years 1668 gx cr. I. 
and 1669, were concerned in few tranſactions PART I. 
that deſerve to be tranſmitted to poſterity [Y- 
This was not the caſe of BENEDIC T OpEScHALCII, 
who is known in the liſt of pontifs by the deno- 
mination of IN NocENT XI., and was raiſed to 
that high dignity in the year 1677 [i]. This 
reſpectable pontif acquired a very high and per- 
manent reputation by the auſterity of his morals, 
his uncommon courage and reſolution, his diſ- 
like of the groſſer ſuperſtitions that reigned in 
the Romiſh church, his attempts to reform the 
manners of the clergy, and to aboliſh a conſider- 
able number of thoſe fictions and frauds that 
diſhonour their miniſtry, and alſo by other folid 
and eminent virtues. But it appeared manifeſtly 
by his example, that thoſe pontifs, who reſpect 
truth, and act from virtuous and Chriſtian prin- 
ciples, may, indeed, form noble plans, but wall 
never be able to bring them into execution, or at 


he was ſent in the character of Nuncio. Some writers relate, 
that while he was in Germany, he had formed the deſign of 
abjuring Popery, and embracing the Proteſtant Religion; 
but was deterred from the execution of this purpoſe by the 
example of his couſin, Count Pour, who was porſoned at 
Lyons, on his way to Germany, after he had abjured the Romith 
faith. Theſe writers add, that Cyrcr was confirmed in his 
religion by his elevation to the cardinalſhip. See BarLe, 
Nouvelles de la Repub. des Lettres, Octob. 1688. 
a [I] CLemexT IX. was of the family of Rofpigligf, and 
3 the family-name of CLemexT X. was Altieri, fee Memoires de 
4 Ia Reine Chriſtine, tom. ii. p. 126. 131. There are upon re- 
cord ſeveral tranſactions of CLzemenT IX. that do him honour, 


_ 


„ | and prove his diſlike of nepotiſm, and his love of peace and 
"4 juſtice, : : . $5 

wi [i] Some maintain, and with the ſtrongeſt appearance of 
4 truth, that this pontif had formerly been a ſolder, trough this 
report is treated as groundleſs by Count PukREZOoxIco, in 
+l his diſſertation De ſuppoſitits militaribus Stipendiis Bened. 
1. Odeſchalchi. See an intereſting account of this pontif in BavLE's 
Fall Di&ioary, at the article Innocent XI. 

he : H 3 | leaſt 
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CENT. leaſt to give them that meaſure of ſtability and per- 
Sr r. II. fection, which is the object of their, wiſhes. By his 
PANT L example and adminiſtration it appeared, that the 


© aviſeſt inſtitutions, and the molt judicious eſta- 
bliſhments, will be unable to ſtand firm, for any 
conſiderable time, againſt the inſidious ſtratagems 
or declared oppoſition of a deluded multitude, 
who are corrupted by the prevalence of licentious 
morals, whoſe imaginations are impregnated with 
ſuperſtitious ſictions and fables, whoſe credulity is 


abuſed, by pious frauds, and whole minds are 


nouriſhed, - or rather amuled, with vain rites and 
ſenſeleſs ceremonies [E. Be that as it may, all 
the wiſe and ſalutary regulations of InnocenT XI. 
were ſuffered to go almoſt to ruin by the 
criminal indolence of PETER OTToBON1, who was 
raiſed to the head of the Romiſh church in the 

ear 1689, and aſſumed the name of ALEXANDER 

III. A laudable attempt was made to revive 
them by Innocent XII., a man of uncommon 
merit. and eminent talents, whoſe name was Pic: 
NATELLI, and who, in the year 1691, ſucceeded 
ALEXANDER in the papal chair; nor were his 
zealous endeavours abſolutely deſtitute of ſuc- 
ceſs. But it was alſo his fate to learn, by expe- 
rience, that the moſt prudent and reſolute 3 
are unequal to ſuch an arduous talk, ſuch an 
Herculean labour, as the reformation of the 
church and court of Rome; nor were the fruits of 


this good pope” s wiſe adminiſtration enjoy ed long 
2 


DJ See Journal Univerſal, tom. i. p. 441. tom. vi. p. 306. 
The preſent Pope Bexzvicr XIV.“ attempted, in the year 
1743, the conomgation of INNocenT_XL.; but the King of 
France, inſtigated by the Jeſuits, has always oppoſcd this de- 
ſign, and that more eſpecially on account of the miſunder- 
ſtandings that always ſubſiſted between Lewis XIV. and Ins 
nockxx, of which more hercafter. 


F This note was written during the life of brunpier XIV. 
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after his deceaſe [/]. The pontif, whoſe reign 
concluded this century, was JoHN . Francis 
ALBAN1, who was raiſed to the head of the 


Romiſh church in the year 1699, and aſſumed 


the name of CLemenT XI. He ſurpaſſed in 
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learning the whole college of cardinals, and was 


inferior to none of the preceding pontifs in ſaga- 


city, lenity, and a deſire, at leaſt, to govern well; 
but he was very far from oppoſing, with a proper 
degree of vigour and reſolution, the inveterate 
corruptions and ſuperſtitious obſervances of the 


church over which he preſided; on the contrary, 
he inconſiderately aimed at, what he thought, the 
honour and advantage of the church (that is, the 
glory and intereſt of its pontif) by meaſures that 


proved detrimental to both, and thus ſhewed, in 


a ſtriking example, that popes, even of the beſt 


ſort, may fall imperceptibly into the greateſt miſ- 


takes, and commit the moſt pernicious blunders, 
through an imprudent zeal for extending their 
juriſdiction, and augmenting «he influence and 
luſtre of their ſtation [i]. x 


[/]- For an account of the character, morals, and election, 


of Inxocexnt XII., fee the Letters of Cardinal Noxis, pub- 
liſhed in the fifth volume of his Works, p. 362. 365. | 

[m] In the year 1752, there appeared at Padua, a Life of 
CLemexTt XI, compoſed in French, by the learned and elo- 
quent Mr. Laritau, Piſhop of Sifteron, in two volumes 8vo. 
The fame year Mr. RezouLET, Chancellor of Avignon, pub- 

liſhed in two volumes in 4to, his Hiſtoire de Clement XI. 
Theſe two productions, and more eſpecially the latter, are 
written with uncommon elegance; but they both abound 
with hiſtorical errors, which the French writers, in general, 
are at too little pains to avoid. Beſides, they are both com- 
poſed rather in the {train of panegyric than of hiſtory. An 
attentive reader will, however, ſee without pain, even in theſe 
panegyrics, that CLEMENT XI., W his acknow- 
ledged ſagacity and prudence, took ſeveral raſh and inconſi- 
derate fteps, in order to augment the power, and multiply the 
prerogatives of the Roman pontifs: and thus, through his 
gwa temerity, involved himſelf in various perplexities. 
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II. The incredible pains that were taken by the 


U. pontifs and clergy of the Romiſh Church, to 


Pak r I. ſpread their doctrine and to erect their dominion 


The at- 

te mpts 
made by R 
the church therefore, at preſent, to confine our narration to 
of Rome, 
to oppreſs 


tants and 


among the nations that lay in the darkneſs of Pa- 
ganiſm, have been already mentioned. We are, 


the ſchemes they laid, the cabals they formed, and 


the Proteſ- the commotions they excited, with an uninter- 


ruin their rupted and miſchievous induſtry, in order to re- 


cauſe, 


cover the poſſeſſions and prerogatives they had 
loſt in Europe, to oppreſs the Proteſtants, and to 
extinguiſh the light of the glorious Reformation. 


Various were the ſtratagems and projects they 


formed for theſe purpoſes. The reſources of ge- 
nius, the force of arms, the ſeduction of the moſt 
alluring promiſes, the terrors of the moſt formi- 
dable threatenings, the ſubtle wiles of contro- 
verſy, the influence of pious, and often of impious 
frauds, the arts of diſſimulation, in ſhort, all poſ- 
ſible means, fair and difingenuous, were employ- 
ed for the deſtruction of the Reformed churches, 
but in moſt caſes without ſucceſs. The plan of 
a dreadful attack upon the friends of the Refor- 
mation had been, for ſome time, laid in ſecret, 
and the bigoted and perſecuting houſe of Auſtria 
was pitched upon to put 1t in execution. However, 
as injuſtice is ſeldom ſo inſolent as not to ſeek for 
ſome pretexts to maſk, or at leaſt to diminiſh, its 
deformity, ſo the church of Rome endeavoured be- 
fore-hand to juſtify the perſecution of which the 
flame was ready to break out. For this purpoſe 
the pens of the perfidious and learned Sc1op- 
plus [2], of the Jeſuits Tanner, Posstvin, 


u] Scioyeivs ſeems rather to merit the titles of male- 
5 be conſidered by Dr. Mos nin as an inſtance of perfidy. 
his is the intemperate and odious ſatyriſt who was caned by 
the ſervants of the Engliſh ambaſſador at Madrid, for the in- 
vectives he had thrown out againſt King Jauss I., in a book 


which was burnt by the hands of the common hangman at 
Faris. 


Hacrs, 


valent and furious than that of perjidious, unleſs his turning pa- 
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HaAckR, HRD ERIC, and Fox ER, juriſts of Dilligen, 
were employed to repreſent the treaty of peace, 
made between CHARLES V. and the Proteſtants of 
Germany, as unjuſt, null, and even rendered void 
by the Proteſtants themſelves, by their departing 
from, or at leaſt perverting, by various changes 
and modifications, the confeſſion of Augſburg [o]. 
This injurious charge was proved groundleſs by 
ſeveral Lutheran doctors, who, of their own ac- 
cord, defended their communion againſt this in- 
ſtance of popiſh calumny; but it was alſo refuted 
by public authority, even by the expreſs order of 
Joun GrorGs, elector of Saxony. The taſk was 
committed to MaTTHEw Hox, who, in the years 
1628 and 1631, publiſhed, in two volumes, an 
accurate and laborious defence of the Proteſtants, 
entitled, Defenſio Pupillæ Evangelice. The mouth 
of calumny was not ſtopped by theſe performances. 
The accuſers continued their clamours, multi- 
plied their libels, and had recourſe to thè ſuccours 
of indecent raillery and ſarcaſtical wit to cover, 
as well as they were able, the ſtriking defects of a 
bad cauſe. On the other hand the Lutheran 
writers exerted themſelves in expoſing the ſo- 
phiſtry and refuting the arguments and invec- 
tives of their adverſaries, 

III. The firſt flames of that religious war, 
which the Roman pontifs propoſed to carry on 
by the arms of the Auſtrians and Spaniards, their 
ſervile and bigotted inſtruments, broke out in 
Auſtria, where, about the commencement of this 
century, the friends of the Reformation were 
cruelly perſecuted and oppreſſed by their Roman- 
Catholic adverſaries [p]. The ſolemn treaties 


and 


[9] See Currer. Ave. Sari, Hiſtor. Auguſt. Conſeſſionis, 


tom. i. lib. iv. cap. iii. p. 768. 
] Rauvrac uus, in his Auſtria Evangelica (a German 
work with a Latin title), has given an accurate account of this 
perſecution 
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and conventions, by which the religious liberty 


and civil rights of theſe Proteſtants had been ſe- 
cured, were trampled upon and violated in the 
moſt ſhocking manner; nor had theſe unhappy 
ſufferers. reſolution, vigour, or ſtrength ſufficient 


to maintain their privileges. The Bohemians, 
who were involved in the ſame vexations, pro- 
ceeded in a different manner. Perceiving plainly 


that the votaries of Rome aimed at nothing lets 
than to deprive them of that religious liberty that 
had been purchaſed by the blood of their anceſ- 


tors, and ſo lately confirmed to them by an impe- 
rial edict, they came to a reſolution of oppoſing 


force to force, and of taking up arms to defend 
themſelves againſt a ſet of men whom, in conſe- 
quence of the violence they offered to conſcience, 
they could look upon in no other light than as 
the enemies of their fouls. Accordingly a league 
was formed by the Bohemian Proteſtants, and 
they began to avenge, with a great ſpirit and reſo- 


lution, the injuries that had been committed 


againſt their perſons, their families, their religion, 
and their civil rights and privileges. But it muſt 


be confeſſed, that, in this juſt attempt to defend 
what was dear to them as men and Chriſtians, 


they loſt ſight of the dictates of equity and mode- 
ration, and carried their reſentment beyond the 
bounds both of reaſon and religion. Their adver- 
faries were {truck with terror at a view of their 
intrepidity, but were not dilmayed, The Bohe- 


perſecution and theſe commotions. The ſame learned and 
worthy author had formed the delign of publiſhing an authen- 
tic and circumſtantial relation of the ſufferings of the Prote- 


ſtants in Stiria, Moravia, and Corinthia, with an account of 


the perfidious ſnares that were laid for them, the whole drawn 
from unexceptionable records; but death prevented the exe 


mians, 
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mians, therefore, apprehending ſtill further op- 
poſition and vexations from bigotry, animated by 
a ſpirit of vengeance, renewed their efforts to 
provide for their ſecurity. The death of the em- 
peror MaTrTn1as,. which happened in the year 
1619, furniſhed them, as they thought, a fair op- 
portunity of ſtriking at the root of the evil, and 
removing the ſource of their calamities, by hook 
ſing a ſovereign of the reformed religion ; for 
they conſidered themſelves as authorized by the 
ancient laws and cuitoms of the kingdom, to re- 
ject any that pretended to the throne by virtue of 
an hereditary right, and to demand a prince, 
whoſe title to the crown ſhould be derived from 
the free ſuffrages of the ſtates. Accordingly 
FREDERICK V., elector Palatine, who profeſſed 
the Reformed religion, was, in the year 1619, 
choſen king of Bohemia, and ſolemnly crowned at 
Prague [J]. 

IV. This bold ſtep, from which the Bohe- 
mians expected fuch ſignal advantages, proved to 
them a ſource of complicated misfortunes. Its 
conſequences were fatal to their new ſovereign, 
and to their own liberties and privileges; for b 
it they were involved in the moſt dreadful cala- 
mities, and deprived of the free exerciſe 'of the 
Proteſtant religion, the ſecurity of which was the 
ultimate end of all the meaſures they had pur- 
ſued. FRED ERIC was defeated, before Prague, 
by the imperial army,. in the year 1620, and by 
this unfortunate battle was not only deprived of 
his new crown, but alſo of his hereditary domi- 


[9] Beſides Carol: and Jactrvs, who have compaſed the 
Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory of this Century, ſee Buxcn. GoTTH. 
Sravvn Syntagma Hi iftorie Germanice, p. 1487. 1510. 1523. 
1538.; as alſo the writers which he recommends. See alſo 
the Hiſtoire de Louis XIII., compoſed by the learned and ac- 
curate LE Vasson, tom. iii. P- 223. 
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er N r. nions. Reduced thus to the wretched condition 
er of an exile, he was obliged to leave his fruitful 
Parr]. territories and his ample treaſures to the mercileſs 
diſcretion of the Auſtrians and Bavarians, who 
plundered and ravaged them with the moſt rapa- 
cious barbarity. The defeat of this unfortunate 
prince was attended with dreadful conſequences to 
the Bohemians, and more eſpecially to thoſe who, 
from a zeal for religious liberty and the intereſts 
of the Reformation, had embarked in his cauſe. 
Some of them were committed to a perpetual 
priſon, others baniſhed for life; ſeveral had their 
eſtates and poſſeſſions confiſcated; many were 
pat to death; and the whole nation was obliged, 
from that fatal period, to embrace the religion of 
the victor, and bend their unwilling necks under 
the yoke of Rome. The triumph of the Auſtri- 
ans would neither have been jo ſudden nor 10 
complete, nor would they have been in a condi- 
tion to impoſe ſuch rigorous and deſpotic terms 
on the Bohemians, had they not been powerfully 

aſſiſted by JoHN GEORGE I., elector of Saxony, 
who, partly from a principle of hatred towards 
| | the Reformed [7], and partly from conſiderations 
of a political kind, reinforced with his troops, the 

imperial army [5]. This invaſion of the Palatinate 

I was 


(e] By the Reformed, as has been already obſerved, we 
are to underſtand the Calviniſis, and alſo, in general, all Pro- 
teſtants that are not of the Lutheran perſuaſion. And here we 
fee a Lutheran elector drawing his {word to ſupport the cauſe 


of popery and perſecution againtt a people generouſly ſtrugglin to 
for the ee, Religion. and the Saks of e bee 1 4 U; 
J. See the Commentarii de Bello Bobemico-Germanico, ab M. 
A. C. 1617 ad A. 1630, in 4to.—ABRAHAM SCULTET, Narru- the 
tio Apologetica de Curriculo Vite ſue, p. 86.—It is well known, En 
that the Roman Catholics, and more eſpecially Max TIN Be- thi 
CAN, a Jeſuit, perſuaded MaTTxew Hor, who was an Au- wi 
ſtrian by birth, and the elector's chaplain, to repreſent to his ab 


prince the cauſe of the Elector Palatine (which was the cauſe 
of the Keformed Religion) as not only unjuſt, but alſo as de- 
trimental to the intereſts of Zuiheraniſm, and to recommend 


10 
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was the occaſion of that long and bloody war, 
that was ſo fatal to Germany, and in which the 
greateſt part of the princes of Europe were, one 
way or another, unhappily engaged. It be 
by a confederacy formed berween ſome German 
powers and the king of Denmark, in order to 
afſert the rights of the elector Palatine, unjuſt 
excluded from his dominions, againſt the deſpo- 
tic proceedings of the emperor. The confede- 
rates maintained, that the invaſion of Bohemia, b 
this unhappy prince, was no juſt ſubject of offence 
to the emperor; and that the houſe: of Aufria, 
whole quarrel the emperor was not obliged b 
any means to adopt, was alone the ſufferer in this 
caſe. However that may have been, the pro- 
greſs and iflue of the war were unfavourable to 
the allies, | 

V. The ſucceſs of the imperial arms filled the 
votaries of Popery and Rome with the warmeſt 
tranſports of joy and exultation, and preſented to 
their imaginations the moſt flattering proſpects. 
They thought that the happy period was now ap- 
proaching, when the whole tribe of heretics, that 
had withdrawn their necks from the papal yoke, 
ſhould either periſh by the ſword, or be reduced 
under the dominion of the church. "The empe- 
ror himſelf ſeemed to have imbibed no ſmall 
portion of, this odious ſpirit, which was doub] 
prepared, to convert or to deſtroy. The flame 
of ambition that burned within him, was nouriſh. 
ed by the ſuggeſtions of bigotry. Hence he au- 


to him the cauſe and intereſts of the Houſe of Auſtria. See 
Unſchuldige Nachrit, A. 1747. p. $858. What Dr: 
Mosugiu obſerves here may be true; but theñ it is as true, 
that MarrgrwW Hoz muſt have been a great fool, or a great 
knave, to liſten to ſuch inſinuations, not only on account of 
their glaring abſurdity, but alſo conſidering the perſons from 
whom they came. {his is the ſame Hos that is mentioned 
above as a learned defender of the Lutheran faith. N 
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c N T. daciouſly carried his arms through a great part hat 
85. II. Of Germany, ſuffered his generals to vex with im- pre 
Pax r I. punity thoſe princes and ſtates which refuſed a thc 
blind . obedience to the court of Rome, and ſhew- Cel 
ed plainly, by all his proceedings, that a ſcheme the 
had been laid for the extinction of the Germanic inj 
liberty, civil and ſacred. The eleQor of Saxony's 93 
zealous attachment to the emperor, which he had of 
abundantly diſcovered by his warm and ungene- ſuc 
rous oppoſition to the unfortunate Fxzptric, ON 
together with the lamentable diſcord that reigned lifi 
among the German princes, perſuaded the papal Or 
faction, that the difficulties which ſeemed to op- {tr 
poſe. the execution of their project, were far from ge! 
being invincible. © Accordingly the perions con- an 
cerned in this grand enterpriſe began to act their the 
reſpective parts. In the year 1629, FERDINAND bre 
II., to give ſome colour of juſtice to this religi- buf 
ous. war, iſſued out the. terrible 1 itution-odict, to 
by which the Proteſtants were ordered to reſtore glc 
to the church of Rome all the poſſeſſions they had at 
become maſters of in conſequence of the religious toc 
peace, concluded in the preceding century [?]. Ge 

This edit was principally owing to the ſuggeſ- 
tions of the Jeſuits. That greedy and ambitious R C 
Order claimed a great part of theſe goods and 1 
poſſeſſions as a recompence due to their labours the 
in the cauſe of religion; and hence aroſe a warm and 
conteſt between them and the ancient and real oy 
proprietors [u]. This conteſt indeed was deci- IT 
ded by the law of force. It was the depopulating Ea 
ſoldier, who, ſword in hand, gave weight and au- Hol 
thority to the imperial edi, wreſting out of the = 
elle, 
I] See for an illuſtration of this matter, the authors men- 2 
| tioned by STRUvius, in his Syntagma Hiſtor. Germaniæ, 4nd 
3 
| | : [18 See Cukisr. Aug. Sario, Hiftor, Auguſt, Confefi Monis * 
vom. 1. lib, iv, cap. iii. 9 xxv. p. 810. juſt 


hands 
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hands of the lawful poſſeſſor, without form of e k. 
proceſs, whatever the Romiſh prieſts and monks. 8: cx 
thought proper tb claim, and treating the inno- PA r 1. 


cent and plundered ſuflerers with all the ſeverity 
that the moſt barbarous ſpirit of oppreſſion and 
injuſtice could ſuggeſt VJ. | 


VI. Germany groaned under theſe diſmal ſcenes. Guftarus 
of tumult and oppreſſion, and looked about for. intervenes, 


ſuccour in vain. The enemy encompaſſed her 
on all ſides, and none of her princes ſeemed qua- 
lified to ſtand forth as the avenger of her injuries, 


or the aſſertor of her rights. Some were re- The con- 


ſtrained from appearing in her cauſe by the ſu 


and others again by an ungenerous attention to 
their own private intereſt, which choked in their 
breaſts all concern for the public good. An il- 
luſtrious hero, whole deeds even envy was obliged. 
to revere, and whoſe name will deſcend with 
glory to the lateſt ages, came forth, nevertheleſs, 
at this critical ſeaſon; GusTavus AbolrRus 


took the field, and maintained the cauſe of the 


Germanic liberties againſt the oppreſſion and 


t [ov] When the conſequences of theſe iniquitous and bar- 
barous proceedings were repreſented to this Emperor, and le 
was aſſured that the country muſt be utterly ruined, in caſe 


the Bohemians, rendered deſperate by his enormous cruelty” 


and oppreſſion, ſhould exert themſelves in defence-of their li- 
berties, and endeavour to repel force by force; he is reported 
to have anſwered, with great zeal and calmneſs, Malumus reg- 
num vaſlatum, quam damnatum. See the Hiftoria Perſecutionum 
Eccleſiæ Bohemice, &c. p. 152. a work publiſhed (probably in 
Holland, as would ſeem by the type) in the year 1648, in 24to. 
This little book contains an ample recital of the deplorable 
effects of lawleſs power, in human bigotry and blood-thirfty 
zeal ; and proves, by numberleſs facts, that Dr. MosugIu had 
the ſtrongeſt evidences for the account he gives of FERDINAND 
and his miſſionaries. It is impoſſible to reflect upon the ſan- 

uinary manner of ſuch converters, without expreſſing, at the 


me time, a generous deteſtation and abhorrence of their un- 
juſt and violent proceedings. N. 


21 tyranny 


Ug; the thirty 
geſtions of bigotry, others by a principle of fear, s War. 
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TEN T. tyranny of the houſe of Auſtria. At the earneſt jo 

Szcr. II. requeſt of the French court, which beheld, with * 

PART I. yneafineſs, the overgrown power of that aſpiring 55 

houſe, he ſet ſail for Germany, in the year 1629, P, 

with a ſmall army; and, by his repeated victo- By 

ries, blaſted, in a ſhort time, the ſanguine hopes — 

which the pope and emperor had entertained of 5 

ſupprefling*the Proteſtant. religion in the empire. 0 

Theſe hopes, indeed, ſeemed to revive in the ho 

year 1632, when this glorious aſſertor of Germa- - 

nic liberty fell in the battle of Lutzen [ww]; but 6's 

ö this unſpeakable loſs was, in ſome meaſure, made of 

| up in proceſs of time, by the conduct of thoſe fre 

who ſucceeded GusTaves at the head of the fir 

| Swediſh army. And, accordingly, the war was tag 

| obſtinately carried on in bleeding Germany, du- * 

| ring many years, with various ſucceſs, until the to 

| exhauſted treafures. of the contending parties, "An, 

; and the pacific inclinations of CHRISTINA, the pe: 

| daughter and ſucceſſor of GusTavvs, put an end pat 

to theſe deſolations, and brought on a treaty of Tu} 
| ace. Io In ; 1 

| The peace VII. Thus, after a war of thirty years, carried 2 

of Veſipba- 24 : - 158 

i” on with the moſt unrelenting animoſity and ar- me 

dour, the wounds of Germany were cloſed, and the ſta 
| drooping ſtates of Europe were revived, in the | 

| year 1648, by the peace of We/#phalia, ſo called fa 

| from the cities of Munſter and Ofnaburg, where the cur 

negociations were held, and that famous treaty _ 

concluded. The Proteſtants, indeed, did: not ow 

derive from this treaty all the privileges they ' berg 

claimed, nor all the advantages they had in view; * 

; E 

[wi See ArcxENROLTZ, Memoires de la Reine Chriſtine, 2 

tom. i. p. 7-20. in which there are many very, intereſting | 

anecdotes relating to the life, exploits, and death, of GusTas = 

vus. The learned compiler of theſe Memoirs has alſo thrown 

much light upon this period, and of the peace. that terminated g 4 

this long and dreadful war. * 2 

5 8 vo 


or 
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for the emperor, among other leſs important in- 
ſtances of obſtinacy, abſolutely refuſed to re- 
inſtate the Bohemian and Auſtrian Proteſtants in 
their religious privileges, or to reſtore the Upper 
Palatinate to its ancient and lawful proprietor. 
But they, nevertheleſs, obtained by this peace, 


Scr. I. 


PART I. 


privileges and advantages which the votaries of 


Rome beheld with much diſpleaſure and uneaſi- 
neſs; and it is unqueſtionably evident, that the 
treaty of We/tphalia gave a new and remarkable 
degree of ſtability to the Lutheran and Reformed 
churches in Germany. By this treaty the peace 
of Augſburg, which the Lutherans had obtained 


from CHARLEs V. in the preceding century, was 


firmly ſecured againſt all the machinations and ſtra- 
tagems of the court of Rome; by it the re/titution- 
edi, which commanded the Proteſtants to reſtore 
to the Romiſh church the eccleſiaſtical revenues 
and lands they had taken poſſeſſion of after that 
peace, was abrogated, and both the contending 
parties confirmed in the perpetual- and uninter- 
rupted poſſeſſion of whatever they had occupied 
in the beginning of the year 1624. It would be 
entering into a very long detail, were we to enu- 
merate the advantages that accrued to the Prote- 
ſtant princes from this treaty [x]. All this was 


[oe] An account of this whole matter, ſufficient to ſatisfy, the 
curioſity of the moſt inquiſitive reader, may be found in that 
moſt elaborate and excellent work, compiled by the very learn- 
ed and judicious Joux GoprRY DR MEyERN, under the fol- 
lowing title: Ada Pacis Weſiphalice et Executionis ejus Norim- 
bergenſis. See alſo the more compendi6us, though valuable 
work of ApA ul, Biſhop of Hierapolis, entitled, Relatio Hiſtorica 
de Pacificatione Oſnabrugo Monafterienfi ; of which the illuſtrious 


author publiſhed a new edition at Leipfick, in the year 1737, 


more accurate and ample than the preceding one. We muſt 
not omit here the ingenious Father BovcGzaxT's elegant hiſ- 
tory of this treaty, which, though chiefly drawn from the 
papers of the French ambaſſadors, is, nevertheleſs, generally 
Apeaking, f with accuracy, impartiality, and candour; 
it was publiſhed at Paris, in the 7 1746, in ſix volumes in 
8vo, under the title of Hiſtoire de la Paix de Weſiphalie. 


Vol. V. 1 à ſource 
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c EN T. a ſource of vexation to the court of Rome, and 
s sr. U. made its pontif feel the ſevereſt pangs of difap- 
Paz, pointed ambition. He, accordingly, uſed various 
8 - ſtratagems, without being very ſcrupulous in the 


choice, in order to annul this treaty, or elude its 
effects; but his attempts were unſucceſsful, ſince 
neither the emperor, nor the princes that had 
embarked in this cauſe, thought it adviſeable to 
involve themſelves anew in the tumults of war, 
whoſe iſſue is ſo uncertain, and whoſe moſt fatal 
effects they had lately eſcaped with ſo much dif- 
ficulty. The treaty, therefore, was executed in 
all its parts; and all the articles that had been 
agreed upon at M uunſter and Oſnaburg were con- 
firmed and ratified, in the year 1650, at Nurem- 
berg [ y]. 

VIII. After this period, the Court of Rome 
and its creatures were laid under a confiderable 
its degree of reſtraint. They did not any longer 
dare to make war in an open and public manner 
upon the Proteſtants, ſince the preſent ſtate of 
things blaſted all the hopes they had fondly en- 
tertained of extinguiſhing the light of the reforma- 
tion, by deſtroying or reducing under their ghoſt- 
ly yoke the princes and ſtates that had encouraged 
and protected it in their territories. But where- 
ever they could exert the ſpirit of perſecution with 
impunity, there they opprefled the Proteſtants in 
the molt grievous manner, and, in defiance of the 
moſt ſolemn conventions and of the moſt ſacred 
obligations, encroached upon their rights, pri- 
Mleges, and poſſeſſions. Thus in Hungary, dur- 


[3] Pope Innocent X. oppoſed to this treaty of peace, in 
the year I651, a flaming Bull; on which HorxBeck pub- 
liſhed at Utrecht, in 1652, an ample and learned commentary, 
entitled, Examen Bulle Papalis, gud Tnnocentius X. _ 
mititur Pam Germanic. This Bull might, perhaps, 8 
duced ſome effect upon the Emperor and his allies, had it 
properly gilded. | | 


ing 
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ing the ſpace of ten years [x], both Lutherans 
and Calviniſts were involved in an uninterrupted 
ſeries of the moſt cruel calamities and vexations 
ſa]. The injuries and inſults they ſuffered at 
the hands of many orders of men, and more eſpe: 
cially of the Jeſuits, both before and after the 
period now under conſideration, are not to be 
numbered. In Poland, all thoſe who ventured 
to differ from the Pope, found, by a bitter expe- 
rience, during the whole courſe of this century, 
that no treaty or convention that tended to ſet 
bounds to the authority or rapacity of the church, 
was held ſacred or even regarded at Rome. For 
many of theſe were ejected out of their ſchools, 
deprived of their churches, robbed of their goods 
and poſſeſſions under a variety of perfidious pre- 
texts; nay, frequently condemned to the moſt 
ſevere and cruel puniſhments, without having 
been even chargeable with the appearance of a 
crime [J. The remains of the Waldenſes, that 
lived in the vallies of Piedmont, were perſecuted 
often with the moſt inhuman cruelty (and more 
elpecially in the years 1632, 1655, and 1685), on 
account of their magnanimous and ſtedfaſt at- 
tachment to the religion of their anceſtors z and 
this perſecution was carried on with all the hor- 


rors of fire and {word by the Dukes of Savoy [c]. 


DLZ] From 1671 to 1681. 

[a] See Hiſtoria Diplomatica de Statu Religionit Evangelice : 
in Hungarid, p. 69,—Pavuii DEBREZ ENI Hiftoria Ecelgſiæ 
7 iiagms in Hungarid, lib. ii. p. 447.—SCHELHORNIUS, it - 
Muſco Helvetico, tom. vii. p. 46—90: | 

b] See Ad. Recenvolscnin Hiftoria Eccliſiæ Sclawvonies 
lib. ii. cap. xv. p. 216. 235. 253.— The grievances which the 
Difſenters from the Church of Rome ſuffered in Poland after 
ReGenvolscivs, may be learned from various Memorials 
that have been publiſhed in our tines. 

[c] See Grits Hiſtoire Ecclefiaſtique des Egliſes V audvifes, 
publiſhed at Geneva in 4to, in the year 1656, chap. Xluiil. 
p. 339* 
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Cc E N T. In Germany, the ſame ſpirit of bigotry and perſe- 
XVH. * 
8 ber. 11. cution produced almoſt every where flagrant acts 


PaxTl. of injuſtice. The infractions of the famous treaty 

above mentioned, and of the Germanic liberty 

that was founded upon it, would furniſh matter 

for many volumes [d]; and all theſe infractions 

were owing to a prepoſterous and extravagant zeal 

for augmenting the authority, and extending the 

juriſdiction, of the Church of Rome. And, indeed, 

as long as that church and its aſſuming pontif 

ſhall perſiſt in maintaining that they have a right 

to extend their lordly ſceptre over all the 9 4 

of the Chriſtian world, ſo long muſt thoſe who 

have renounced- their authority, but are more or 

leſs within their reach, deſpair of enjoying the in- 

eſtimable bleſſings of ſecurity and peace. They 

will always be conſidered as rebellious ſubjects, 

againſt whom the greatelt acts of ſeverity and 
violence are lawful. | | 

The Moors IX. The zealous inſtruments of the Court of 

out of Spain Rome accompliſhed, at length, in this century, 

tea what had often been attempted without ſucceſs, 

perſecuted by delivering Spain from the infidelity of the 

Moors, and France from the hereſy of the Prote- 

ſtants. The poſterity of the Moors or Saracens, 

who had formerly been maſters of a great part of 

Spain, had hitherto lived in that kingdom mixed 

with the other inhabitants of the country, and 

their number was {till conſiderable. They were 

Chriſtians, at leaſt in their external profeſſion and 

manners; induſtrious alſo, and inoffenſive; and, 

upon the whole, good and uſeful ſubjects: But 

they were groſsly ſuſpected of a ſecret propenſity 

to the doctrine of MAHOMET, which was the reli- 


[4] The Hiſtories of the grievances ſuffered by the Prote- 
ſtants of Germany on account of their religion, that have been 


compoſed by ST&uvius and Horrman, contain ample details 
of this matter, | 


gion 
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gion of their anceſtors. Hence the cl beſet 
the monarch with their importunate ſolicitations, 
and never ceaſed their clamorous remonſtrances 


before a royal edict was obtained to drive the 


Saracens, whoſe numbers were prodigious, out of 
the Spaniſh territories. This imprudent ſtep was. 


highly detrimental to the kingdom of Spain, and 


its pernicious effects are more or leſs viſible even 
at the preſent times; but the church, whoſe inte- 
reſts and dominion are, in Popiſh countries, con- 


ſidered as diſtinct from the intereſts and authori 
of ſtate, and of a much more ſublime and excel- 
lent nature, acquired new acceſſions of wealth 
and power by the expulſion of the Moors [e]. In 
proportion as the community loſt, the church 
gained; and thus the public good was facrificed 
to the demands of bigotry and ſuperſtition. 

In France, the perſecuting ſpirit of the Church 
of Rome exhibited ſcenes ſtill more ſhocking. 
The Proteſtants of that kingdom, commonly call- 
ed Huguenots, after having groaned, for a lon 
ſpace of time, under various forms of cruelty = 
oppreſſion, and ſeen multitudes of their brethren 
put to death, by ſecret conſpiracies or open tyran- 
ny and violence, were, at length, obliged either 
to ſave themſelves by a clandeſtine flight, or to 
e dee againſt their conſciences, the Romith re- 
igion. This barbarous and iniquitous ſcene of 
French perſecution, than which the annals of mo- 
dern hiſtory preſent nothing more unnatural and 
odious, will find its place below, in the hiſtory of 
the Reformed Church [ f}. | 

X. All the reſources of inventive genius and 
refined policy, all the efforts of inſinuating craft 
and audacious rebellion, were employed to bring 


del See Micnari, Grvpes's Hifory of the Eepulfon of th 
Moriſcoes out of Spain, in his Miſcellaneous Tracht, vol. i. p. 59. 
D In the ſecond chapter of the ſecond part of this ſection. 
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C'EN T. back Great Britain and Ireland under the yoke of 


OIL 
8 E C T. II. 


PART I. 


would be at full liberty to reſtore Popery to its 


Rome. But all theſe attempts were without effect. 
About the beginning of this century, a ſet of deſ- 
perate and execrable wretches, in whoſe breaſts 
the ſuggeſtions of bigotry, and the hatred of the 
Proteſtant religion, had ſuppreſſed all the feelings 
of juſtice and humanity, were inſtigated by three 
Jeſuits, of whom Garner, the ſuperior of the ſo- 


ciety in England, was the chief, to form the moſt 


horrid plot that is known in the annals of hiſtory. 
The deſign of this conſpiracy was nothing leſs 
than to deſtroy, at one blow, Jawzs I., the Prince 
of Wates, and both Houſes of Parliament, by the 
explaſion of an immenſe quantity of gun-powder, 
which was concealed, for that purpoſe, in the 
vaults that lay under the Houſe of Lords. The 
ſanguinary bigots concerned in it imagined, that, 
as ſoon as this horrible deed was performed, they 


former credit, and ſubſtitute it in the place of the 
Proteſtant religion Lg] This odious conſpiracy, 
whoſe infernal purpoſe was providentially difco- 
vered, when it was ripe for execution, is commonly 


| known in Britain under the denomination. of the 


gun. potoder treaſon h]. 


This diſcovery did not ſuſpend the efforts and 
ſtratagems of the Court of Rome, which carried 


g! There is a letter extant, written by Sir ExRRARD 
D16By, one of the conſpirators, to his wife, aſter his condemn- 
ation, which deſerves an eminent place in the hiſtory of ſuper- 
ſtition and bigotry, and ſhews abundantly their — ſpirit 
and tendency. The following paſſage will confirm this judg- 

ment; Neu for my intention, ſays Digg, let me tell you, 
1 that, if I had thought there had been the leaſt fin in the plot, J 
e quould not have been of it for all the world; and no other cauſe 
f* drew me to hazard my fortune aud life but zeal to God's reli- 
gion. See the Papers relating to the Popiſh Plot, publiſhed 
by the orders of Secretary CoyvREN TRV. TEES | 
[>] See Rarin Thoyras, Hiſtoire d' Angleterre, livr. xviii, 
tom. vii. p. 40.—Jo. HEX. HEIDEGGEERI Hiftoria Papatus, 
DTS 0 ac, 577 


on 
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on its ſchemes in the ſucceeding reign, but with © EN T. 
leſs violence, and more caution. CHARLES I. was 8 Fe T. II. 
a prince of a ſoft and gentle temper, and was en- Pa»7 1. 
tirely directed by the counſels of Lavup, archbiſhop * 
of Canterbury, a man who was neither deſtitute of 
learning nor good qualities [i], though he carried | 
things to exceſſive and intolerable lengths, through + 
his warm and violent attachment to the ancient ind 
rites and ceremonies of the church; the Queen, on 116 
the other hand, who was a princeſs of France, was | 
warmly devoted to the intereſts of Popery ; and al 
from all this it ſeemed probable enough, that, 1 
though treaſon and violence had failed, yet artifice "Mi 
and mild meaſures might ſucceed, and that a re- 
conciliation might be brought about between 
England and Rome | j ]. This proſpeQ, which had 
{ſmiled in the imaginations of the friends of Popery, Wl 
vaniſhed entirely when the civil war broke out be- 14 
tween the King and Parliament. In conſequence ail 
of theſe commotions, both the unfortunate " | 
 CHaRLEs and his imprudent and bigotted coun- | Jl 
ſellor LAup were brought to the ſcaffold ; and 
Orivers CROMWELL, a man of unparalleled reſo- 
lution, dexterity, and foreſight, and a declared 
enemy to every thing that bore even the moſt 4 
diſtant reſemblance of popery, was placed at the Kit d 
helm of government, under the title of Protector | f 
of the commonwealth of England. 1 | | ih 
The hopes of Rome and its votaries were, ne- 0 
yertheleſs, revived by the reſtoration of CHARLES 
II., and from that period grew more lively and 
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i] Mr. Huus, ſpeaking of Lavy's learning and mo- . 
rals, expreſſes himſelf in the following manner: This man Wh 
« was virtuous, if ſeverity of mam. ers alone, and abſtinence "If 
from pleaſure, could deferve that name. He was learned, (a 
« jf polemical knowledge could entitle him to that praiſe.” | 
See Ron 6 Hiſtory of Great Britain, vol. v. . 193. | 
| [Lö] See Urnan CRI, Edt Preſent de P Eghſe Romaine, 
| p- 31 5.—Nxar's Hiſtory of the Puritans, vol. iii. p. 194. 


| * ſanguine 


RR wa 


EN r. 
n. appears from unqueſtionable authorities [#], had 
been initiated, during his exile, into the myſteries 


— 
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ſanguine from day to day, For that monarch, as 


of popery, and had ſecretly embraced that reli- 
om, while his only brother, the preſumptive 
eir to the crown, profefled it openly, and had 
ublicly apoſtatized from the Proteſtant faith. 
HARLES, indeed, was not a . inſtrument 


for the propagation of any theological gere 


Indolent and voluptuous on the one hand, and 
inclined to infidelity and irreligion on the other, 


it was not from him that the Roman pontif could 
expect that zeal and induſtry, that were neceſſary 
to force upon the Engliſh nation a religion ſo 
contrary to the tenor of the laws and the ſpirit of 
the people as popery was [/], This zeal was 

| found 


\ 


[4] Buzxer's Hifory of his ou Times, vol. i, book iii. p. 


603. 606.—NEar's Hiſtory .of the Puritans, vol. iv. p. 233. 
237. n THoyRAs, Hifloire de P Angleterre, livr, 
xxiii. vol. ix. p. 160. 1 

[/] Such is the repreſentation given of CARLESs II. by 
all hiſtorians; ſo that Dr. MosnEiu is excuſable in miſtaking 
a part of this monarch's character, which was known to very 
few before him. Mr. Hunz, whoſe hiftory of the reign of 
that prince is a maſter- piece in every reſpect, gave a like ac- 
count of CHARLES, 2s faQuatiog between Deiſm and Popery, 
But this eminent hiſtorian having had occaſion, during his re- 
ſidence at Paris, to peruſe the manuſcript-memoirs of King 
8 II., which were written by himſelf, and are kept in the 

cots College there, received from them new information with 
reſpect to the religious character of CHAalEs; and was con- 
vinced that his zeal for Popery went much farther than has 
been generally imagined. For it appears, with the utmoſt 
evidence, from theſe memoirs, that the King had laid with his 
miniſtry a formal plan for ſubverting the conſtitution in fa- 
vour of Popery; that the introduction of Popery, as the eſta- 
bliſhed religion, was the great and principal object which 
CHarLles had in view when he entered into the French al- 
lance, which was concluded at Verſaillet in the end of 1669, 
or beginning of 1670, by Lord Ax ux DEL of I/ardour. By 

123 treaty, LEw1s was to give CHARLES 200,000 pounds a, 


- 


the Roman Catholic religion in England; and to ſupply 


bark in quarterly payments, in order to enable him to eſta- 
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found in his bigotted ſucceſſor Jams II.; but it 
was accompanied with ſuch exceſſive vehemence 
and imprudence as entirely defeated its own pur- 
poſes; for that inconſiderate monarch, by his 

aſſionate attachment to the court of Rome, and 
| his blind obſequiouſneſs to the unſeaſonable and 

precipitate counſels of the Jeſuits, who were the 
oracles of his cabinet, gave a mortal blow to that 
religion which he meant to promote, and fell from 
the throne whoſe prerogatives he was attempting 
to augment and extend, Immediately on his ac- 
ceſſion to the crown, he openly attempted to re- 
ſtore to its former vigour, both in England and 
Ireland, the authority of the Roman pontif, which 
had been renounced and annulled by the laws of 
both realms; and that he might accompliſh with 
the more facility this moſt imprudent purpoſe, he 
trampled upon thoſe rights and privileges” of his 
people, that had ever been held moſt reſpectable 
and facred, and which he had bound himſelf, by 
the moſt folemn engagements, to ſupport and 
-maintain. Juſtly exaſperated and provoked by 
repeated inſults from the throne upon their reh- 
gion and liberties, and alarmed with natural ap- 
— mn of the approaching ruin of both ; the 

ngh{h nation looked about for a deliverer, and 
fixed its views, in the year 1688, on WILLIAM 
prince of Orange, ſon-in-law to their deſpotie 


him alſo with 6000 men, in cafe of any inſurrection. The 
divifion of the United Provinces between England and France 


— the Duchefs ef Orleans, in the interview at Dover, = 
ded him to * with the Dutch war. The King (lays 


r. Hume, was ſo zealous a Papiſt, that he wept for joy when 
e entertained the 


LY 21 monarch, 


_— 
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CEN T. monarch, by whoſe wiſdom and valour things 
XVII. . 

$zcr.1. were ſo conducted, that James was obliged to 

Paar I. retire from his dominions and to abdicate the 


crown; and the Roman pontif, with all his adhe- 
rents, were diſappointed in the fond expectations 
they had formed of reſtoring popery in Eng- 
land [m]. 

XI. When the more prudent defenders and 
patrons of the Romith faith perceived the ill ſuc- 
ceſs that attended all their violent and ſanguinary 
attempts to eſtabliſh its authority, they thought 
it expedient to have recourſe to ſofter methods; 
and inſtead of conquering the Proteſtants by open 
force, propoſed deluding them back into the 
church of Rome by the inſinuating influence of 
ſecret artifice. This way of proceeding was ap- 
proved by many of the votaries of Rome ; but 
they were not all agreed about the particular 
manner of. employing it, and therefore followed 
different methods. Some had recourſe to the ap- 
pointment of public diſputations or conferences 
between the principal doctors of the contending 
parties; and this from a notion, which paſt ex- 
perience had rendered ſo vain and chimerical, that 
the adverſaries of popery would either be van- 
quiſhed in the debate, or at leaſt be perſuaded to 
look upon the Roman-catholics with leſs aver- 
ſion and diſguſt. Others declared it as their 
opinion, that all conteſt was to be ſuſpended ; 
that the great point was to find out the proper 
method of reconciling the two churches ; and 
that, in order to promote this ſalutary purpoſe, 
as little ſtreſs as poſſible was to be laid upon thoſe 


Uu] The circumſtances of this famous and ever memorable 
revolution are accurately recorded by Burner, in the ſecond 
volume of his Hiſtory of his own Times; and alſo by Raein, in 
- the tenth volume of his Hiſtory of England. Add to theſe, 
Nxar's HZiftory of the Puritans, vol. iv. ch. xi. p. 536. 


matters 
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matters of controverſy that had been hitherto 
looked upon as of the higheſt moment and im- 
portance. A different manner of proceeding was 
thought more adviſeable by a third ſet of men, 
who, from a perſuaſion that their doctors had 
more zeal than argument, and were much more 
eminent for their attachment to the church of 
Rome, than for their ſkill in defending its cauſe, 
prepared their combatants with greater care for 
the field of controverſy, taught them a new art of 
theological war, and furniſhed them with a new 
and ſubtle method of vanquiſhing, or at leaſt of 
perplexing, their heretical adverſaries. 

XII. There was a famous conference held at 
Ratiſbon, in the year 1601, at the joint deſire of 
MaxIuILIAN, duke of Bavaria, and PHiLipLEwis, 
elector Palatine, between ſome eminent Lutheran 
doctors on the one ſide, and three celebrated Jeſuits 
on the other, The diſpute turned upon the two 
great points, to which almoſt all the conteſts be- 
tween the Proteſtants and Roman-catholics are 


reducible, even the rule of faith and the judge of | 


controverſies. In the year 1615, a conference was 
held at Newburg, between James HEIlLBRONNER, 
a learned Lutheran, and James KELLER, a cele- 
brated Jeſuit, by the appointment of WoLzcanc 
W1LLIAm, prince Palatine, who had a little before 
that time embraced the Romiſh faith. But the moſt 
famous of all theſe conferences was that held in 
the year 1645, at Thorn, by the expreſs order of 
ULapisLaus IV., king of Poland, between ſeve- 
ral eminent doctors of the Romiſh, Lutheran, 
and Reformed churches. This meeting, which 
was deſigned to heal the diviſion that reigned 
among theſe churches, and to find out ſome me- 
thod of reconciling their differences, and bring- 
ing about their re-union, was thence called the 
Charitable Conference. Some time after this, Ex- 
NEST, Landgrave of Heſſe, in order to give a = 
| - "Cle 
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ſible colour to his apoſtaſy from the Proteſtant 
religion, and make it appear to be the reſult of 
examination and conviction, obliged VALERIANUS: 
Macnvs, a learned Capuchin, to enter the liſts 
with PETER HABERCORN, a reformed miniſter in 
the caſtle of Rheinfeldt. Beſides theſe public con- 
ferences, there were others of a more private na- 
ture held, during this century, between the doc- 


tors of the contending churches. The moſt re- 
markable of theſe was the famous diſpute be- 


tween Joun CLaupe, the moſt learned of the 
Reformed divines in France, and Jaques BENIGNE 
DE Boss8UET, whoſe genius and erudition placed 
him at the head of the Romiſh doctors in that 
country. This diſpute, which was held in the 
year 1683, ended like all the reſt. They all 


. widened the breach inſtead of healing it. Nei- 


The me- 
thods of re- 
conc: liation 
. employed 
by the Ro- 
man-catho- 


avec N 


ther of the contending parties could be perſuaded 
to yield n]; on the contrary, they both returned 
from the field of controverly more rivetted in 


their own opinions, and more averſe to thoſe of 


their adverſaries. 

XIII. Thoſe of the Roman-Catholics, whoſe 
views were turned towards union and concord, 
did not omit the uſe of pious artifice and ſtrata- 
gem, in order to accompliſh this ſalutary purpoſe, 
They endeavoured to perſuade the zealous Pro- 
teſtants and the rigid Catholics, that their differ- 


[a] The reader who deſires a more particular account of 
what paſſed in theſe conferences, may ſatisſy his curioſity by 
conſulting the writers mentioned by SaG1TTARIUS, in his In- 
troduct. in Hiftoriam * tom. ii. p. 1569. 1581. 1592, 
1598. An account of the conference between CLauDE and 
Moves was compoſed and publiſhed by each of theſe fa- 
mous combatants, BossvErt's account was thus entitled: 
2 avec M. CLAupk, ſur la matiere de P Egliſe, Paris 
1682, in 12mo. This account was anſwered by CLauDE, in 
his W au Livre de M. Dr Maux, intituls, Conference 

Cravox, publiſhed at the Hague in 8vo in the year 
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1683. 
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ences in opinion were leſs conſiderable, and leſs 
important, than they themſelves imagined ; and 
that the true way to put an end to their diſſen- 
ſions, and to promote their union, was not to 
nouriſh the flames of diſcord by diſputes and con- 
ferences, but to ſee whether their ſyſtems might 
not be reconciled, and their apparent inconfiſt- 
ences removed, by proper and candid explications. 
They imagined that an artful expoſition of thoſe 
doctrines of the church of Rome, that appeared 


the moſt ſhocking to the Proteſtants, would 


tend much to conquer their averſion to Popery. 
Such was the general principle in which the 
Romiſh peace-makers agreed, and ſuch the baſis 
on which they propoſed to carry on their pacific 
operations; but they differed ſo widely in their 
manner of applying this general principle, and 
purſued ſuch different methods in the execution 
of this nice and perilous ſtratagem, that the event 
did not anſwer their expectations. In the wa 

they proceeded, inſtead of promoting the deſired 
union by their repreſentations of things, by their 
exhortations and counſels, this union ſeemed to 
be previouſly neceſſary, in order to render their 
explications and exhortations acceptable, nay 
even ſupportable; ſo little were the means pro- 
portioned to the end! 

The firſt and moſt eminent of thoſe who tried 
the force of their genius in this arduous enterpriſe 
was Cardinal RicnutLiev, that great miniſter, 
who employed all - the influence of promiſes and 


threatenings, all the powers of ſophiſtry and elo- 


quence, all the arts of perſuaſion, in order to 
bring back the French Proteſtants into the boſom 
of the Romiſh church [ov]. The example of this 


Lo] Rick. Simon, Lettres Choifies, tom. i. p. 31, 32. new 
edit.—BAxvLE's Dictionary, at the article AMyRAUT, note 1 ; 
at the article BRAULIBVU, note c ; at the article Fezxy, note 


illuſtrious 


D; at the article MiLLETIERE, 


OLI — —— 
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CENT. illuſtrious prelate was followed, but with leſs dig- 
Ser. II. nity and leſs influence, by Maszn1us, a German 
PART I. Jeſuit Cp, VoLusius, a theologiſt of Mentz [q}, 
—— Px zToR1vs, a Pruſſian [r], GIBBON DR Bud, 
an Iriſh doctor, who was profeſſor at Erfurth [g, 
MaxcEeLLus, a Jeſuit [TJ, and other divines of in- 


ferior note. But of all modern adepts in contro- 


verſy, none purſued this method with ſuch dexte- 
_ rity and art as BossveT, biſhop of Meaux, a man 
of true genius, directed by the moſt conſummate 
circumſpection and prudence. - The famous Ex- 
poſition of the Roman-Catholic Faith, that was drawn 


up by this ſubtle and inſinuating author, was de- 


ſigned to ſhew the Proteſtants, that their reaſons 
againſt returning to the boſom of the Romiſh 
church would be ſoon and eaſily removed, pro- 
vided they would view the doctrines of that 
church in their true light, and not as they had 
been erroneouſly repreſented by the Proteſtant 
writers Cu J. This notion was propagated, though 

| | with 


[p] See Fri. SrawHEMII Striduræ ad BossufrI Expoſi- 
tionem Fidei Catholice, tom. iii. opp. Theolog. par. II. p. 1042. 
[9] There is extant a book compoſed by this writer under 
the following title: Aurora Pacis religioſe divine Veritati amica. 


Mogunt. 1665, 4to. 


[r] In his Tuba Pacis, of which the reader may ſee a curi- 


ous. account in BayLE's Nouvelles de la Republique des Lelires, 
for the year 1685, p. 1309. 
[5] In a treatiſe, entitled, Luthero Calviniſmus ſchiſmaticus 
idem ſed reconciliabilis. 


DL] The book of MaxczLLvs, entitled, Sapuentia paciſica, 


was refuted by SELD1ivs, at the expreſs deſire of the Duke of 


Saxe- Gotha. | 
Cu] This book might furniſh ſubje& for a multitude of re- 


flections. See a particular account of its hiſtory and its effects 


in Prarr's Hiftoria Literaria Theologiæ, tom. ii. p. 102.; and 
Le CLerc's Bibliothegue Univerſelle et Hiſlorigue, tom. xi. p. 
438. (7 It is remarkable, that nine years paſſed before this 
book could obtain the Pope's approbation. E LEMENT X. re- 
fuſed eee e Nay, ſeveral Roman Catholic prieſts were 
rigorouſſy treated, and ſeverely perſecuted, for preaching the 
doctrine contained in the expoſition of Bossver, which was; 
|; HERS: 19 moreover, 
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with leſs dexterity and ſucceſs, by Dzz1vs, a Je- 
ſuit of Straſburg, who wrote a book expreſsly to 
prove, that there was little or no difference be- 
tween the doctrine of the council of Trent, and 


that of the confeſſion of Aug /burg, than which no 
two ſyſtems can be more irreconcilably oppo- 
ſite ſw]. It is however remarkable, that all theſe © 


pacific attempts to re- unite the two churches, 


were made by the perſons now mentioned, on 


moreover, formally condemned by the Univerſity of Louvain, ' 


in the year 1685, and declared to be ſcandalous and pernicious. © 


The Sorbonne alſo diſavowed the doctrine contained in that 
book, though by a late edict we learn, that the fathers of that 
theological a have changed their opinion on that head, 
and thus given a new inſtance of the variations that reign in 
the Romiſh Church, which boaſts ſo much of its uniformity 
in doctrinal matters. The artifice that was employed in the 
compoſition of this book, and the tricks that were uſed in the 
ſuppreſſion and alteration of the firſt edition that was given of 


it, have been detected with great ſagacity and evidence by the 


learned and excellent Archbiſhop Wake, in the Introduction 
to his Expoſition of the Doctrine of the Church of England, Qc. 
See alſo his two Defences of that Expoſition, in which the perfi- 
dious ſophiſtry of BossveT is unmaſked and refuted in the 
moſt ſatisfactory manner. There was an excellent anſwer to 


Bossver's book publiſhed by M. Dr La Bas TIE, one of the 


moſt eminent Proteſtant miniſters in France. This anſwer the 
French prelate took no notice of during eight years ; at the 
end of which he publiſhed an advertiſement, in a new edition 
of his Expoſition, which was deſigned to remove the objections 
of La BASTID E. The latter replied in ſuch a -demonitrative 
and victorious manner, that the learned biſhop, notwithſtand- 
ing all his eloquence and art, was obliged to quit the field of 
controverſy. Sce a very intereſting account of this infidious 


work of Bossver, and the controverhes it occaſioned, in the 


Bibliotheque des Sciences, publiſhed at the Hague, vol. xviii. p. 
20. This account, which is curious, accurate, ample, and 
learned, was given partly on occaſion of a new edition of the 
Expoſition, printed at Paris in 1761, and accompanied with a 
Latin tranſlation done by FEVR, and partly on occafion of 
Buxiqxx's Life of Pofſuct, publiſhed the 5 year at Paris. 
[J This book is entitled, La Reunion des Proteſtans de 
Straſburg a P Egliſe Romaine, publiſhed in 8vo at 1 in 
the year 1689.—See Pn1L, fie SPENERI Confilia Theol. Ger- 
man. pars lil. p. 650. 662. 8 | 
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cr T. their own private authority; : they were not 250 


XVII. 
S1 c. 1 


1. ed by! the higher powers, who alone Nos RL 


Paar J. fied to remove, modify, 'or explain | awa 
— doctrines and. rites of the Romith ch hart 10 0 


Tinia, in the diſtrict of Beſnia; who, dt 


ſhocked the Proteſtants and juſtified their { 
tion. Noll is true, indeed, that in 4 ag 1686, 


leaſt, .who gave himſelf out for duch ma ht 
Beater was CHRISTOPHER DE RoHas, biſho 0 
0 
ral years, frequented, with theſe reconciling Views, 
the courts of the Proteſtant Princes” in Germany z 
intimated the aſſembling of a new council, that 
was to be more impartial in its deciſions and 05 
reſtrained in jits proceedings than the 17 1 
Trent; nay, went ſtill further, and allure of 
Proteſtants, that they ſhould obtain witho! gif 
culty whatever rights, privileges, and imm unitics Sg 
they ſhould think proper to demani from 't Ro- 


man pontif, provided they would 1 ge 


his paternal authority, and no long er re ule: a pro- 
found ſubmiſſion to his mild gentle empire. 
But the artifice and deſigns of this ſpecious mil. 


ſionary were eaſily detected; the Proteſtant doc- 


tors, and alſo their ſovereigns, ſoon perceiyed that 
a fair and candid plan of reconciliation and union 
was not what the court of Rome had in view; but 
that a ſcheme was laid for reſtoring its pontifs to 
their former deſpotic dame over the” Ihriſtia 
world [*] | of 5d T—3dy -q thin 


4 


| 18 bg 1 Hole 
[a] See Jo. Wor, 1 Bi forte Bicfeh: Setuli xvii. 


To pg EBERHARD WZIsNANVNI Hiſt.” Zcllefraft. Seculi 


„P. 735- The reader will find, in the Commerrium Epi 


| ele Le ianum of GruBtrvus “, an account af the . ext 
e year 


lar conditions of reconciliation that 7 2 in 


1656, to the German courts by the * Mea, autho- 
wied, as it i alleged, de es 1 BARYD i 
= e ; 5 Tom. | le pe 411, 415+. 426 wy 5 eee e. 
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XIV. The Romiſh peace-· makers found among C ENT. 
the Proteſtants, and more eſpecially among thoſe 308 IL 


of the Reformed church, certain doctors, who, by 
a natural propenſity to union and concord, ſecond- 
ed perhaps, in ſome, by views of intereſt, or by 
the ſuggeſtions of ambition, were diſpoſed to en- 
ter into their plan, and to aſſiſt them in the exe- 
cution of it. Theſe doctors maintained, that the 
points in debate between the two churches were 
not of ſufficient importance to juſtify their ſepara- 
tion. Among the French Proteſtants, Lewis LE 
BLanc and his diſciples were ſuſpected of an in- 
clination to go too great lengths in this matter [y. 
The ſame accuſation was brought, with fuller 


evidence, againſt Huiss Aux, profeſſor of divinity 


at Saumur, MiILLETIERE, LE FEVRE, and others 
of leſs note [z J. Among the Britiſh divines, this 
exceſſive propenſity to diminiſh the ſhocking ab- 


ſurdities of Popery was leſs remarkable; W1L- 


LIAM FoRBEs, was the principal perſon who diſ- 


covered an extreme facility to compoſe a conſider- 


able number of the differences that contributed 
to perpetuate . the ſeparation. between the two 


churches Cf With N to the Dutch, it is 


abundantly 


51 See 4 particular and intereſting account of LR BLaxc 
in BayLe's Dictionary, at the article Brauriku. 

[z] See the above-mentioned Dictionary, at the article 
88 For an account of Huisszaux, and his paci- 
fic counſels, ſee Ricy. Simon, Lettres choifies, tom. iii. p. 14. 
—AYMON, Synodes Nationaux des 5 eformees en 3 
tom. ii. p. 765.— The labours of LE Fevzs, father to the fa- 
mous Madam Dacits, in the ſame cauſe, are mentioned by 
| Moxnorivs, in his Pelybiftor. tom. i. p. 295. 

[a] See Foxses's Cogſiderationes modeſte et pack e Contro- 
perfiarum de Fuſlificatione, Purgatorio, &c. which were publiſh- 
ed in 8vo at London in the year 1658, and afterwards, more 
correctly, in Germany, under the inſpection of Joux Fanri- 
c1vs, profeſſor of divinity at Helmftad?. Forxnes is mentioned 
b GrABE with the higheſt encomiums, in his Note ad Bulli 

armoniam Apoſtolicam, p. 19. and, if we conſider his probity, 


and the * regularity of his life and converſation, he 
n . F K mult 
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C EN T. abundantly known, how ardently the great and 
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PART I. 
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learned GroTrvs defired the re- union of all Chriſt- 
ian churches in one general bond of charity and 
concord, and with what peculiar zeal he endea- 
voured to reform ſome enormities of the church 
of Rome, and to excuſe others. But theſe, and all 
the other arbitrators, whoſe names and whoſe ef- 
forts in this pacific cauſe it would be tedious to 
mention, derived no other fruit from their, per- 
haps, well- intended labours, than the diſpleaſure 
of both the contending parties, and the bitter re- 
proaches of their reſpective churches. 

In the number of the Proteſtant doctors who 
diſcovered an inconſiderate zeal for the re- union 
of theſe churches, many writers place GROROGRE 
CaLrxTvus, a man of eminent learning, and pro- 
feſſor of divinity in the Univerſity of Helmſtadt. 
It is nevertheleſs certain, that this great man diſ- 
covered and expoſed the errors and corruptions of 
Popery with a degree of learning and perſpicuity 
that was ſcarcely ſurpaſſed by any writer of this 
century, and perſiſted ſtedfaſtly in maintaining, 
that the decrees and anathemas of the council of 
Trent had baniſhed all hopes of a reconciliation 
between the Proteſtant churches and the ſee of 
Rome. It is true, indeed, that CALIxrus looked 
upon ſome of the controverſies that divided the 
two communions with much more moderation 
and indulgence than was uſual, and decided them 


muſt be allowed to deſerve the praiſe that is due to piety and 
good morals. Nevertheleſs, he had his infirmities, and the 
wiſer part of the Engliſh doQtors acknowledge, that his pro- 
penſity towards a reconciliation with the Church of Rome was 
carried too far. See Buxx Es Hiftory of his own Timer, vol. i. 
>. 2f,—On this account he has been laviſhly praiſed by the 

oman Catholic writers; ſee R. Simon, Lettres Choiftes, tom. 
iii. lettr. xviii. p. 119.— He was, undoubtedly, one of thofe 
who — moſt to ſpread among the Engliſh a notion 
whoſe truth or falſchood we ſhall not here examine), that 

ing CHARLEs I. and Archbiſhop Lauv had formed the 
deſign of reſtoring Popery in England. | hae Fr 
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in a manner that did not ſeem ſuited to the taſte c * = r. 


and ſpirit of the times: he was alſo of opinion, 885 bene 
that the church of Rome had not deſtroyed the Parr 1. 


genuine principles of Chriſtianity, but had only 
deformed them with its ſenſeleſs fictions, and bu- 
ried them under a heap of rubbiſh, under a 


motley -multitude of the molt extravagant and in- 


tolerable doctrines and ceremonies. It was un- 


doubtedly on this account, that he has been ranked 


by ſome in the claſs of the imprudent peace-makers 
already mentioned. Y 


XV, It was no difficult matter to defeat the The Popiſh 
E 


purpoſes and ruin the credit of theſe pacific arbi. 4 


trators, who, upon the whole, made up but a 
motley and ill-compoſed ſociety, weakened by in- 
teſtine diſcords. It required more dexterity, and 
greater efforts of genius, to oppoſe the progreſs, 
and diſconcert the ſophiſtry of a ſet of men who 
had invented new methods of defending Popery, 
and attacking its adverſaries. This new ſpecies 
of polemic doctors were called Methodi/ts, and the 
moſt eminent of them aroſe in France, where a 
perpetual ſcene: of controverſy, carried on with 
the moſt learned among the Huguenots, had aug- 
mented the dexterity, and improved the theolo- 
gical talents, of the Roman Catholic diſputants. 
The Metbadiſtt, from their different manner of 
treating the controverſy in queſtion, may be di- 
vided into two claſſes. In the one we may place 
thoſe doctors whoſe method of diſputing with the 
Proteſtants was diſingenuous and unxeaſonable, 
and who followed the examples of thoſe military 
chiefs, who ſhut up their troops in intrenchments 
and ſtrong holds, in order to cover them from the 
attacks of the enemy. Such was the manner of 
proceeding of the Jeſuit VR RON, who was of opi- 
nion, that the Proteſtants ſhould be obliged to 
prove the tenets of their church [5] by plain paſ- 


(7 [4] More eſpecially the doctrines that peculiarly oppoſe 
the decrees and tenets of the council of Trent. 
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berty of illuſtrating theſe paſſages, reaſoning upon 
them, or drawing any concluſions from them [c]. 
In the ſame claſs may be ranked Nihuslus, an 
apoſtate from the Proteſtant religion [4], the two 
WALENBURGS, and other Polemics, who, looking 
upon it as an eaſier matter to maintain their pre- 
tenſions than to ſhew upon what principles they 
were originally founded [e], obliged their adver- 
ſaries to prove all their aſſertions and objections, 
whether of an affirmative or negative kind, and 
confined themſelves to the eager buſineſs of an- 
ſwering objections and repelling attacks. We 
may alſo place among this kind of Methodiſts 
Cardinal RicHELIEU, who judged it the ſhorteſt 
and beſt way to attend little to the multitude of 
accuſations, objections, and reproaches, with 
which the Proteſtants loaded all the various 
branches of the Romiſh government, diſcipline, 
doctrine, and worſhip, and to .confine the whole 
controverſy to the ſingle article of the divine inſti- 
tution and authority of the Chuxch, which he 
thought it eſſential to eſtabliſh by the ſtrongeſt 


e] Muszvs, De Uſu Principiorum Rationis in Controverſſis 
T beologicis, hb. i. c. iv. p. 22.—G. CalLixrI Digreſſio, de Arte 
nova, p. 125.— Siuox, Lettres Choifies, tom. i. p. 276. | 
- [4] See a particular account of this vain and ſuperficial 
doctor in BayLE's Dictionary, at the article Nityusivs. His 
work, entitled, Ars Nova did Sacre Scripture unico lucrandi 
a Poniificus 2 in partes Lutheranorum detecdda, &c. was 
refuted, in the moſt ſatisfactory manner, by Carixtvus, in his 
Digreſſio in Arie Nova contra Ninusiun, a curious and learn- 
ed work, which was publiſhed * in qto at Helmſtadt, in 1634. 
e] That is to ſay, in other words, that they pleaded 
{nero in favour of Popery, and acted like one who having 
been, for a long time, in poſſeſſion of an eſtate, refuſes to pro- 
duce his title, and requires that thoſe who queſtion it ſhould 
prove its inſufficiency or falſehood. | 


* This piece originally made a part of the Theologia Moralis of CAL Ixus, 
but was afterwards publiſhed ſeparately. | 
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arguments, as the grand principle that would ren- 
der Popery impregnable [/ ]. | 

The Methodiſts of the ſecond claſs were of opi- 

nion, that the moſt expedient manner of reducin 

the Proteſtants to ſilence was not to attack them 
by piecemeal, but to overwhelm them at once, 
by the weight of ſome general principle or pre- 
ſumption, ſome univerſal argument, which com- 


prehended, or might be applied to, all the points 


conteſted between the two churches. - They imi- 
tated the conduct of thoſe military leaders who, 
inſtead of ſpending their time and ſtrength in ſieges 
and ſkirmiſhes, endeavour to put an end to the war 
by a general and deciſive action. This method, 
if not invented [g J, was at leaſt improved and ſe- 
conded by all the aids of eloquence and genius, 
by NicoLLR, a celebrated doctor among the Jan, 
ſeniſts [Y]; and it was followed by many of the 

| diſputants 


* 


Cf] For a more ample account of theſe methods of contra- 
verſy, and of others uſed by the Church of Rome, the curious 
reader may conſult Fx ID. SP ANH EIN, Striflur, ad Expoſitionem 
Fidei Baſſueti, tom. iti. opp. par. II. p. 1037-—Jo. Hexr. 
HEe1pEGGER, Hiſtor. Papatus, Period. vii. 9 ecxviti. p. 316.— 
Waren Intraduct. ad Controverſ. T heolog, tom. 1i.—W E1s- 
MANN1 Hiftor, Ecelzſiaſtica, Sec. xvii. p. 726. 

[g] This method certainly was not the invention of 
N1coLLE, for it ſeems to differ little, if at all, from the method 
of Cardinal Ricxetitv., We may obſerve further, that 
RicnELiev ſeems rather to belong to the ſecond claſs of Me- 
thodiſts than to the firſt, where Dr. Mosxeim has placed 
him. 
[4] NicoLLE is ſuppoſed to be the author of a book, en- 
titled, Prejuges legitimes contre les Calviniſtes, which was firſt pub- 
liſhed at Paris in 1671, paſſed afterwards thro? ſeveral editions, 
and was anſwered in a ſatisfactory manner by ſeveral learned 
men. (Flt is very remarkable, that ſome of the principal 
arguments employed in this book againſt the Proteſtants are 

reciſely the ſame that the Deiſts make uſe of to ſhew, that it 
18 impoſſible for the general body of Chriſtians to believe upon 
a rational foundation. The learned CLavpe, in his Defence 
of the Reformation, ſhewed, in a demonſtrative manner, that the 
- difficulties ariſing from the incapacity of the multitude to exa- 
| K 3 ming 
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e Fehr. difputants. of the church of Rome, who were fo 
Sr er. Ii. fully perſuaded of its irreſiſtible influence, that they 


— 


looked upon any one of the general points already 
mentioned as ſufficient, when properly handled, 
to overturn. the whole Proteſtant cauſe. Hence 
it was, that ſome- of theſe Polemics reſted the de- 
fence of Popery upon the ſingle principle of pre- 


ſcription ; others upon the vicious lives of ſeveral 


of thoſe princes who had withdrawn their domi- 
nions from the yoke of Rome ; others again, up- 
on the criminal nature of religious We with 
which they reproached the promoters of the Re- 
formation; and they were all convinced, that, by 
urging their reſpective arguments, and making 
good their reſpective charges, the mouths of their 
adverſaries muſt be ſtopped, and the cauſe of Rome 
and its pontif triumph [i]. The famous BossuET 
ſtood foremoſt in this claſs, which he peculiarly 
adorned, by the ſuperiority of his genius and the 
inſinuating charms of his eloquence. His argu- 
ments, indeed, were more ſpecious than ſolid, 
and the circumſtances from which they were 


drawn were imprudently choſen. From the va- 


riety of opinions that take place among the Pro- 
teſtant doctors, and the changes that have hap- 
pened in their diſcipline and doctrine, he endea- 
voured to demonſtrate, that the church founded 
by LuTHER was not the true church; and, on the 
other hand, from the perpetual ſameneſs and uni- 


mine the grounds and principles of the Proteſtant religion, are 
much leſs than thoſe which occur to a Papiſt, whoſe faith is 
founded, not on the plain word of God alone, but on the dic- 
tates of tradition, on the decrees of councils, and a variety of 
antiquated records that are beyond his reach. The Proteſtant 
divine goes ſtill further, and proves, that there are arguments 


in favour of Chriſtianity and the Proteſtant faith, that are in- 
telligible by the loweſt capacity, and, at the ſame time, ſufſi- 


cient to ſatisfy an upright and unprejudiced mind. 
i] Fain. Sraxnemiu Dif. de Preſcriptiane in Rebus Fidei 
adverſus noves Meuthodijtas, tom. iii. par, II. opp. p. 1079. © 
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formity that reign in the tenets and worſhip of © EN T. 


the church of Rome, he pretended to prove its di- 
vine original [#]. Such an argument muſt in- 
deed ſurpriſe, coming from a man of learning, 
who could not be ignorant of the temporiſing 
ſpirit of the Roman pontifs, nor of the changes 
they had permitted in their diſcipline and doc- 
trine, according to the genius of time and place, 
and the different characters of thoſe whom they 
were deſirous to gain over to their intereſts. It 
was ſtill more ſurpriſing in a French prelate, ſince 
the doctors of that nation generally maintain, 
that the leaden age does not differ more from the 
age of gold, than the modern church of Rome dif- 
fers from the ancient and primitive church of 


that famous city. 


CE] This is the purpoſe of Bossugr's Hiſtoire des Variations 
des Egliſes Proteſtantes, which was publiſhed in 8vo at Paris, in 
the year 1688, and is {till conſidered by the Roman Catholics as 
one of the ſtrongeſt bulwarks of popery. Let them go on in their 
illuſions, and boaſt of this famous champion and defender ; 
but if they have any true zeal for the cauſe he defends, or any 
regard for the authority of the ſupreme head of their church, 
they will bury in oblivion that maxim of this their champion, 
that the church, which he frequently modifies, varies, and changes 
its dodrines, is deſtitute of the direction of the Holy Spirit. 
CZ This obſervatiom of Dr. Mosxzin's might be verified by 
numberleſs inſtances of variations in the doctrine and worſhip of 
Rome, that muſt ſtrike every one who has any tolerable acquaint- 
ance with the hiſtory of that church. But, without going any 
farther than one ſingle inſtance, we may obſerve, that Bossugr 

had a ftriking proof of the variations of his own church, in 
the different reception that his Expoſition of the Roman Catho- 
lic faith met with from different · perſons, and at diſſerent times. 
It was diſapproved of by one * approved of by another; 
it was — by the Archbiſhop of Rheimt, and condemn- 
ed by the Univerſity of Louvain; it was cenſured by the Sor- 
bonne in the year 1671, and declared by the ſame ſociety a true 
expoſition of the Catholic faith in the following century, For a 
full proof of the truth of theſe and other variations, ſee Waxe's 
Ta ar &c.—Lt CIERc, Bibl. Univ. tom. xi. p. 438, &c. 
General Dictionary, at the article Wake, in the note, and 
Biblioth. des Sciences, &c. tom. xvii. p. 29, &c. 
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Deſerters 
from the 
Proteſtant 
to the 
Remiſh 
Church, 


The Hisroxy of the Romiſh CHURCH. "I 


XVI. | Theſe various attempts of the votaries 
of Rome, though they gave abundant exerciſe. to 
the activity and vigilance of the Proteſtant doc- 
tors, were not, however, attended with any im- 
portant revolutions, or any conſiderable fruits. 
Some princes; indeed, and a few learned men, 


were thereby ſeduced into the communion of that 


church, from whoſe ſuperſtition and tyranny their 
anceſtors had delivered themſelves and others; 
but theſe defections were only perſonal, nor was 
there any people or province either inclined or 
engaged to follow theſe examples. Among the 
more illuſtrious deſerters of the Proteſtant reli- 
gion, were CHRISTINA queen of Sweden [I, a 
princeſs of great ſpirit and genius, but precipitate 


and vehement in almoſt all her proceedings, and 


preferring her eaſe, pleaſure and liberty, to all 
other conſiderations [m]; WOL FANG WILLIAM, 
count Palatine of the Rhine; CHRISTIAN WIL 


LIAM, marquis of Brandenburg; ERNEST, prince 


[1]. See Axk EX HOT T, Memoires de la Reine CukisrIxR, 
which contain a variety of agreeable and intereſting anecdotes. 
[] The candid and impartial writer, mentioned in the 
preceding note, has given an ample account of the circumſtances 
that attended this queen's change of religion, and of the cauſes 
that might have contributed to determine her to a ſtep ſo un- 
expected and inexcuſable. It was neither the ſubtilty of Dxs 
Cars, nor the dexterity of Cax ur, that brought about this 
event, as BaiLLET would perſuade us. The true ſtate of the 
caſe ſeems to have been this: CHRISTIx A, having had her 
ſentiments of religion in general conſiderably perverted by the 
licentious inſinuations of her favourite Bou RD Lor, was, by 
that means, prepared for embracing any particular religion 
that pleaſure, intereſt, or ambition, ſhould recommend to her. 
Upon this foundation, the Jeſuits MAckDo, Marines, and 
Cass Ari, under the immediate protection of PIMENTEL, 
' and encouraged by the courts of Rome, Spain, and Portugal, 
employed their labours and dexterity in the converſion of this 
- princeſs, whoſe paſſion for Italy, together with that taſte for 
the fine arts, and the precious remains of antiquity, that made 
her deſirous of ſojourning there, may have contributed not a 
little to make her embrace the religion of that country. 
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of Heſſe [n]; Jong FNEDFERTCE, duke of Brunſe CT. T: 
ny: and e Av4vrouy king ol Po- aer 
land. i inn 10 ig 1141356 och PuzT TL 

"The leabned men that ani the commu- 
nion of the church of Rome were, Baron Borxes 
BURG, ſecretary to the elector of Mentz, and an 
eminent patron of erudition and genius [97]; 
CHRISTOFHER Ranzow, a knight of Holſtein 25 
CAS PER Sclorrius, Px RUS BerTIUs, CHRIS TO- 
PHER BESOLD, ULI Hunntvs, NicHoLaAs 
STENON,''a Damiſh phyſician, of great reputation 
in his profeſſion, Joun PRHILIr —— pro- 
feſſor at Konig ſburg, Lucas HolsTENTIUs, PeTRUS 
LAMBECIHuS, HENRY BLVuius, profeſſor at Helm- 
ſtadt, a man of learning, and of exceſſive vani- 
ty [q], DANIEL NESSELIUs, ANDREW CROWNIOS, 


[a] This learned and well-meaning prince was engaged, 
by the converſation and importunities of Vaitrivs = 
vvs, a celebrated monk of the Capuchin Order, to embrace 
Popery, in the year 1651, See GRuBERI Commercium Epiſtol. 
Leilnitianum, tom. i. p. 27. 35. Memoires de la Reine ChRls- 
TINE, tom. I. P- 216.—1It is, however, to be obferved, that 
this prince, ether with AnTaoxy ULxic, Duke of 
Brunſwick, and Y- veral others, who went over to the Church 
of Rome, did not go over to that Church of Rome which is now 
exhibited to us in the odious forms of ſuperſtition and tyranny, 
but to another kind of church, which, perhaps, never exiſted 
but in their idea, and which, at lealt,. has long ceaſed to exiſt. 
That this was the caſe appears erident\pyfrom the theological 
writings of Prince ERNEST. 

[9] This eminent man, who had mote” learning than philo- 
ſophy, and who was more remarkable for the extent} of his 
memory than for the rectitude of his judgment, followed the 
example of the Prince of Hee, in the year 1653. See GRu- 
BERI Commercium Epiſtol. eibnitianum, in which las Letters, 
and thofe of Coxringivs arg publiſhed, tom. i. P- 35. 37% 
39. 48. 56. 60. 70, 76. 93, &c. 

L] See MoLLer Cimbria Literata, tom. 1. p. 520. 

ſg] Burumivs deferted from the Proteſtant Chureh in the 
year 1654.—gee Buxckrarni Hiſtoria Biblioth. | Auguſte, par. 
III. p. 223. 233. — Gu Commercium Epiſtol. Leibnitianum, 
tom. i. p. 4t. 95. 135. 137. 379. 388. 410. In theſe letters 
he is called Fforus, probably in alluſion to his German name 
Blum, which ſignifies a a flower. 
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olus, MaTTHEw PRT TORlus, and a few others 
of inferior rank in the learned world. But theſe 
converſions, when conſidered with the motives 
that produced them, will be found, in reality, leſs 
honourable to the church of Rome than they are 
in appearance; for if in the liſt of princes and 
learned men above mentioned, we efface thoſe 
whom the temptations of adverſity, the impulſe 
of avarice and ambition, the ſuggeſtions of levity, 
the effects of perſonal attachments, the power of 
ſuperſtition upon a feeble and irreſolute mind, 


and other motives of like merit, engaged to em- 


brace the Romiſn religion, | theſe proſelytes will 
be reduced to a number too ſmall to excite the 
envy of the Proteſtant churches [7]. | 


The komm XVII. The Chriſtian churches in the Eaſt, 


church-in- 


tereſt loſes 


ground in 
the Eaſt. 


which were independent on the yoke of Rome, did 
not ſtand leſs firm and ſtedfaſt againſt the at- 
tempts of the papal miſſionaries than thoſe of 
Europe. The pompous accounts which ſeveral 
Roman-catholic writers have given of the won- 
derful ſucceſs of theſe miſſionaries among the 
Neftorians and Monophyfites, are little elſe than 
ſplendid fables, deſigned to amuſe and dazzle the 
multitude; and many of the wiſeſt and beſt of 
the Roman-catholic doctors acknowledge, that 
they ought to be conſidered in no other light. 
As little credit is to be given to thoſe who men- 
tion the ſtrong propenſity diſcovered by ſeveral 
of the heads and ſuperintendants of the Chriſtian 
ſes in theſe remote regions, to ſubmit to the ju- 


riſdiction of the Roman pontif ['s]. It is evident, 


On 


Jr]; See for a particular account of theſe proſelytes to Popery, 
Wezisman's HHiftoria Eccleſ. Szc. xvii. p. 738,—WaLixivs's 
Intradudio in Controverſias, tom. ii. p. 728, — ARNOLD's 
Kirchen und Ketzer Hiſtoric, par. p. 912. and other writers of 
civil and literary hiſtory. 

fs] See the remarks made by CrarDin in ſeveral places of 
the laſt edition of his travels. Ste alſo what URBAN LURES 
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the contrary, that Rome, in two remarkable in- © E NT. 
ſtances, faſkered a conſiderable diminution of its 8 
influence and authority in the eaſtern world dur. Parr . 
ing this century. One of theſe inſtances was the 
dreadful] revolution in Japan, which has been al- 

ready related, and which was unhappily followed 

by the total extinction of Chriſtianity in that great 
monarchy. The other was the downfal of Popery 

by the extirpation of its miſſionaries in the empire 

of Abyſſinia, of which it will not be improper, or 

foreign from our purpoſe, to give here a brief ac» 

count, 3 | 

About the commencement of the ſeventeenth 

century, the Portugueſe Jeſuits renewed, under 

the moſt auſpicious encouragement, the miſſion 

to Abyſſinia that had been, 1 5 ſome time before | 
that period, interrupted and ſuſpended. For the | 
Emperor SUsNE1Vvs, who aſſumed the denomina- \\ Fil 


— — bs - > — eeg 3 
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tion of SELTAM SEGUED, after the defeat of his ＋ 
enemies and his acceſſion to the crown, covered | 1 
5 6 * 
! 


the miſſionaries with his peculiar protection. 


Gained over to their cauſe, partly by the eloquence 1 
of the Jeſuits, and partly by the hopes of main- 4 
taining himſelf upon the throne by the ſuccours - 
of the Portugueſe, he committed the whole go- | 4 ib 
vernment of the church to ALpyonso MenDez, 1 
a miſſionary from that nation; created him pa- kN 
triarch of the Abyſſinians; and not only ſwore, iy 
in a public manner, allegiance to the Roman pon- 17 
tif in the year 1626, but moreover obliged his oh 
ſubjects to abandon the religious rites and tenets bt 
« of their anceſtors, and to embrace the doctrine 11004 


his Preſent State of the Church of Rome, ſays of the Armenian and 
Cables. It is true indeed, that among theſe ſects the Papal miſ- 
ſionaries ſometimes form congregations that are obedient to the 
ſee of Rome; but theſe congregations are poor and inconſider- 
able, and compoſed only of a handful of members. Thus the 
Capuchins, about the middle of the century now under conſi- 
deration, founded a ſmall congregation among the Monophy- 
ſites of Afia, whoſe biſhop reſides at Alzppo, See Lequiex, 
Orient Chriſtianus, tom. ii. p. 1408. 
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ganiſm [J. This the Abyſlinian clergy looked 


Adr of the Apoſtles ; it is 
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and warſhip of the Romiſh church, But the new 
patriarch ruined, by his intemperate zeal, impru- 
dence, and arrogance, the caule in which he had 
embarked, and occaſioned the total ſubverſion of 
the Roman pontit's authority and juriſdiction, 
which had really been eſtabliſhed upon ſolid foun- 
dations. For he began his miniſtry with the moſt 
inconſiderate acts of violence and deſpotiſm. Fol- 


lowing the fpirit of the Spaniſh inguifition, he em- 


ployed formidable threatnings and cruel tortures 
to convert the Abyſſinians; the greateſt part of 
whom, together with their prieſts and miniſters, 
-held the religion of their anceſtors in the higheſt 
veneration, and were willing to part with their 
lives and fortunes rather than forſake it. He al- 
ſo ordered thoſe to be rebaptized, who, in com- 
pliance with the orders of the emperor, had em- 
braced the faith of Rome, as if their former reli- 
gion had been nothing more than a ſyſtem of Pa- 


upon as a ſhocking inſult upon the religious 
diſcipline of their anceſtors, -as even more provok- 
ing than the violence and barbarities practiſed 
againſt thoſe who refuſed to ſubmit to the papal 
yoke. Nor did the inſolent patriarch reſt fatif- 


fied with theſe arbitrary and deſpotic proceedings 


CF [7] The reader will recollect, that the Abyſſinians differ 
but very little from the Copts in Egypt, and acknowledge the 
patriarch of ALEXANDRIA as their ſpiritual chief, They re- 
ceive the Old and New Teſtament, the three firſt Councils, the 

' Nicene Creed, and the Apoſtolical Conſtitutions. 'Their firſt 
converfion to Chriſtianity. is attributed by ſome to the famous 
prime miniſter of their _ CANDACE, mentioned in the 

owever probable, that the general 
converſion of that great empire was not. perfected before the 
fourth century, when FxumenT1us, ordained Biſhop of Axu- 
ma by ATHANASIUS, exerciſed his miniſtry among them with 
the moſt aſtoniſhing ſucceſs. They were eſteemed a pure 
church before they fell into the errors of EuTycuss and 


. Dioscorvs; and even ſince that period they are {till a purer 


church than that of Rome, 


in 


© 


8 
. 


o 
. 
. 
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in the church; he excited tumults and factions c E N T. 


in the ſtate, and, with an unparalleled ſpirit of re- 
bellion and arrogance, encroached upon the pre- 
rogatives of the throne, and attempted to give 
law to the emperor himſelf. - Hence aroſe civil 
commotions, conſpiracies, and ſeditions, which 
excited in a little time the indignation of the em- 
peror, and the hatred of the people againſt. the 
Jeſuits, and produced at length, in the year 1631, 
a public declaration from the throne, by which 
the Abyſſinian monarch annulled the orders he 
had formerly given in favour of popery, and left 
his ſubjects at liberty, either to perſevere in the 
doctrine of their anceſtors, or to embrace the 
faith of Rome. This rational declaration was 
mild and indulgent towards the Jeſuits, conſider- 
ing the treatment their inſolence and 3 
tion had ſo juſtly deſerved; but in the followin 
reign much ſeverer meaſures were en 
againſt them. BasiLipes, the ſon of Secuen, 
who ſucceeded his father in the year 1632, no 
ſooner aſcended the throne, than he thought it 
expedient to rid his dominions of theſe trouble- 
ſome and deſpotic gueſts ; and accordingly, in 
the year 1634, he baniſhed from the territories of 
Ethiopia the Patriarch MEN DRZ, with all the Je- 
ſuits and Europeans that belonged to his retinue, 
and treated the Roman-catholic miſſionaries with 
exceſſive rigour and ſeverity [4]. From this pe- 


riod 


Cu] See Lunorrr Hiftor. Athigpica, lib. iii. cap. xii.— 
Gevvpts's Church Hiſtory of Ethiopia, p. 233.—La CrozE, 
Hiſtoire du Chriftianiſme de Þ Ethiopte, p. 79.—LoBo, Yoyage 
d' Abyſſinie,” p. 116. 130. 144. with the additions of Le Grand, 
p. 173. and the fourth Differtation that is ſubjoined to the ſe- 
cond volume. In this diſſertation Lz GRAND, himſelf a Ro- 
man Catholic, makes the following remark upon the conduct 
of the Patriarch MEN DEZ: It were to be wiſhed, ſays he, 
that the patriarch had never intermeddled in fuch a variety 
« of affairs,” (by whith mitigated exprefſien the author — 
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CEN r. riod the very name of Rome, its religion, and its 


XVII. 
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pontif, were objects of the higheſt averſion among 
the Abyſſinians, who guarded their frontiers with 
the greateſt vigilance and the ſtricteſt attention, 
leſt any Jeſuit or Romiſh miſſionary ſhould ſteal 
into their territories in diſguiſe, and excite new 
tumults and commotions in the kingdom. The 
Roman pontifs indeed made more than one at- 
tempt to recover the authority they had loſt by 
the ill ſucceſs and miſconduct of the Jeſuits. 
They began by ſending two Capuchin monks to 
repair their loſs; but theſe untortunate wretches 
were no ſooner diſcovered than they were ſtoned 
to death. They afterwards: employed more art- 
ful and clandeſtine methods of reviving the miſ- 
ſions,” and had recourſe to the influence and inter- 
ceſſion of Lewis XIV., king of France, to pro- 
cure admiſſion for their emiſſaries into the Abyſ- 
ſinian empire [w]; but, as far as we have 1 


his ambitious attempts to govern in the cabinet as well as in the 
church ), nor carried his authority to ſuch a height, as to be- 
% have in Ethiopia as if he had been in a country where the 
% inquiſition was eſtabliſhed : for, by this conduct, he ſet all 
« the = le againſt him, and excited in them ſuch an averſion 
<« to the 3 Catholics in general, and to the Jeſuits in 


„ particular, as nothing has been hitherto able to diminiſh, 


and which ſubſiſts in its full force to this day.” ( The 
third book of La CR OZ E's Hiſtory, which relates to the pro- 
{ſs and ruin of this miſſion, is tranſlated by Mr. Lockman 
— Engliſh, and inſerted in The Travels of the Feſuits, vol. 1. 
5 308, &c. as alſo is PoxnceT's Voyage, mentioned in the 
ollowing note. 85 | | 
[ww] Theſe projects are mentioned by CTRRI, in his Ezgt 
preſent de P Egliſe Romaine, p. 217.— LE Grand, in his Supple- 
ment to LoBo's [tinerarium Æthiopicum, tom. i. p. 181 *.— 


Father Lono, who reſided nine years in Ethiopia, has given an ele- 
gant and lively, though fimple and ſuccin& deſcription, of that vaſt empire, 
in his Itincrarium A ibiopicum, This itinerary was tranſlated into French by 
M. Le Gzaxv, and enriched by him with ſeveral curious anecdotes and dii- 
ſertations. Hence Dr, Mosnz1m ſometimes quotes the Trinerarium under 
the title of Vage d Abifinic, referring to LI Gzaxp's French tranſlation 


of it, 
The 
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theſe attempts have hitherto proved unſucceſsful, © E N T: 
. . ; . : ; XVII. 

nor have the pontifs or their votaries been as yet $ cr. II. 

able to calm the- reſentment of that exaſperated PAN. 


nation, or to conquer its reluctance againſt the 
worſhip and juriſdiction of the church of Rome [x]. 
| ; XVIII. Hitherto 


The reader who would know what credit is to be given to 
what the Jeſuits ſay of the attachment and veneration which 
the Aſiatic and African Chriſtians expreſs for the Church of 
Rome, will do well to compare the relations of Ls GRA, 
who was a Roman Catholic, and no enemy to the Jeſuits, and 
who drew his relations from the moſt authentic records, with 
thoſe of Poxcer, a French phyſician, who went into Ethiopia 
in the year 1698, accompanicd by Father Bxzpevexrt, a je- 
ſuit, who died during the voyage. This compariſon will 
convince every 5-00 and impartial inquirer, that the ac- 
counts of the Jeſuits are not to be truſted to, and that they 
ſurpaſs ancient Carthage itſelf in the art of deceiving, Pox- 
CET'S8 Voyage is publiſhed in the fourth volume of the Jeſuiti- 
cal work, entitled, Lettres Curieuſes et Edifiantes des Miſſions 

Etrangeres. | 
[e] Laritav and ReBovleT, who have compoſed each a 
Lite of Pope CLEMENT XI., tell us, that the Emperor of dou 
nia defired the Roman pontif, in the year 1703, to ſend to his 
court miſſionaries and legates to inſtruct him and his people, 
and to receive their ſubmiſſion to the ſee of Rome. Theſe bio- 
graphers go ſtill further, and aſſert, that this monarch actually 
embraced the communion of Rome in the year 1712. But theſe 
aſſertions are idle fictions, forged by the Jeſuits and their crea- 
tures. It is well known, on the contrary, that ſo lately as a 
very few years ago, the edict prohibiting all Europeans to en- 
ter into Ethiopia was ſtill in force, and was executed with 
the greateſt feverity. Even the Turks are included in this 
prohibition 3 and, what is ſtill more remarkable, the Egyptian 

onophyſites, who have once entered within the Abyffinian 
territories, are not allowed to return into their own country. 


All theſe facts are confirmed by a modern writer of the moſt 


unqueſtionable authority, the learned and worthy M. Malz 
LET, the French comfal-general in Egypt, and ambaſſador from 
Lewis XIV. to the Emperor of Aby/inia, in his Deſcription de 
Þ Egypte, par. I. p. 325. which was publiſhed at Paris in gto, 
in the year 1735. See alſo LR GRANb's Supplement to Lono's 
Ttinerarium, which was publiſhed in the year 1728. This laſt 


mentioned author, after —— all the attempts that have 


been made in our times, by the French nation and the Roman 
pontifs, to introduce Romiſn priefts into Aly ſfinia, adds, that 
all ſuch attempts muſt appear vain and chimerical to all _ 

| who 
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loſes 


ground, 
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XVII, Hitherto we have confined our views 
to the external ſtate and condition of the church 
of Rome, and to the good or ill ſucceſs that at- 
tended its endeavours to extend its dominion in 
the different parts of the world. It will be now 
proper to change the ſcene, to conſider this 
church in its internal conſtitution, and to paſs in 
review its polity, diſcipline, inſtitutions, and 
doctrine. Its ancient form of government ſtill re- 
mained ; but its pontifs and biſhops loſt, in many 
places, no ſmall. part of that extenſive authority 
they had ſo long enjoyed. The halcyon days 
were now over, in which the papal clergy excited 
with impunity ſeditious tumults in the ſtate, in- 
termeddled openly in the tranſactions of govern- 
ment, {truck terror into the hearts of ſovereigns 
and ſubjects by the thunder of their anathemas, 
and, impoſing burthenſome contributions on the 
credulous multitude, filled their coffers by noto- 
rious acts of tyranny and oppreſſion. The pope 
himſelf, though ſtill honoured with the fame 
pompous titles and denominations, found. never- 
theleſs frequently, by a mortifying and painful 
experience, that theſe titles had loſt a conſider- 
able part of their former fignification, and that 
the energy of theſe denominations diminiſhed from 
day to day. For now almoſt all the princes and 
ſtates of Europe had adopted that 1 
maxim that had been formerly peculiar to the 
French nation : That the power of the Roman pontif 
is entirely confined to matters of a religious and ſpiritual 
nature, and cannot, under any pretext whatſoever, 
extend 10 civil tranſactions or worldly affairs. In 


who have any knowledge of the empire of Abyſſinia, and of the 
ſpirit and character of its inhabitants; his words are: Toutes 
ces enterpriſes paroitront chimeriques d ceux qui connoitront Þ Abiſ- 
nie et les Abiſſins. It is highly probable, that the new miſſion 
which is preparing at Rome — the empire of ia, will 
prove à new inſtance of the ſolidity of M. Ls CAN D's re- 
flexion. Rn . WY 17" 
| | the 
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the ſchools, indeed, and colleges of Roman- ca- C E Nr. 
tholie countries; and in the writings. of the Ro- 3 n. 
miſh prieſts and doctors, the majeſty of the pope Parr 1. 
was ſtill exalted in the moſt emphatic terms, and his 
prerogatives diſplayed with all imaginable pomp. 
The Jeſuits alſo, who have been always ambitious 
of a diſtinguiſhed place among the aſſertors of the 
power and pre- eminence of the Roman ſee, and 
who give themſelves out for the pope's moſt ob- Wy 
! fequi6us.creatures, raiſed their voices, in this ig- 4 
noble cauſe, even above thoſe of the ſchools and Fr 
colleges. Nay, even in the courts of ſovereign | lil 
prinees, very flattering terms and high-ſounding ll 
phraſes were ſometimes ufed, to expreſs the dig- | 
nity and authority of the- head of the church. Wil 
But as it happens in other caſes, that men's ac- - 
tions are frequently very different from their lan- 
* was this oblervation particularly veri- 
"Hed in the caſe of Rome's Holy Father. He was 
extolled in words, by thoſe who deſpiſed him moſt 
im reality; and when any diſpute aroſe between 
him and the princes of his communion, the latter 
reſpected his authority no further than they found 5 * 
expedient for their own purpoles, and meaſured ; - mY 
the extent of his prerogatives and juriſdiction, not | | | | 
by the flaviſh adulation of the colleges and the Je- Wil. 
ſuits, but by a regard to their own, intereſts and {31-0 
independ ence. a | 19 
XIX. This the Roman pontifs learned, by a The rup- i 
diſagreeable experience, as often as they - endea- tween Paul 1 
voured, during this century, to reſume their for- Vans 1e WH 
| mer pretenſions, to interpoſe their authority in 1 
| civil affairs, and encroach upon the juriſdiction of 
ſovereign ſtates. The conduct of Paul V., and 
the conſequences that followed it, furniſh-a ſtrik- 
ing example that abundantly verifies this obſer- 
a vation. This haughty and arrogant pontif laid 
U the Republic of Venice under an Interdict in the 
13 = 1606. The reaſons alleged for this inſo- 
ſent proceeding, were the proſecution of two ee- 
Vor. V. - _ cleſiaſtics 
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ct NT. cleſiaſtics for capital crimes; as alſo two wiſe 


XVII. 
Syrer. 


1. edicts, one of which prohibited the erection of 


Paar I. any more religious edifices in the Venetian ter- 
— ritories, without the knowledge and conſent of 


the ſenate; and the other the alienation of any 
lay poſſeſſions or eſtates in favour of the clergy, 
without the expreſs approbation of the Republic. 
The Venetian ſenate received this papal inſult 
with dignity, and conducted themſelves under it 
with becoming reſolution and fortitude. Their 
firſt ſtep was to prevent their clergy from execu- 
ting the Interdict, by an act prohibiting that ceſ- 
ſation of public worſhip, and that ſuſpenſion of 
the ſacraments, which the pope had commanded 
in this imperious mandate. Their next ſtep was 
equally vigorous; for they baniſhed from their 
territories the Jeſuits and Capuchin friars, who 
obeyed the orders of the pope, in oppoſition to 
their expreſs commands. In the proceſs of this 
controverly they employed their ableſt pens, and 
particularly that of the learned and ingenious 
Paul. SARPI, of the Order of Servites, to demon- 
{trate, on the one hand, the juſtice of their cauſe, 
and to determine, on the other, after an accurate 
and impartial enquiry, the true limits of the Ro- 
man pontif's juriſdiction and authority. The 
arguments of theſe writers were ſo ſtrong and ur- 
gent, that BaRONIUs, and the other learned ad- 
vocates whom the pope had employed in ſup- 
porting his pretenſions and defending his mea- 
ſures, ſtruggled in vain againſt their irreſiſtible 
evidence. In the mean time all things tended 
towards a rupture, and Pau V. was gathering 
together his forces in order to make war upon the 
Venetians, when HENRY IV., king of France, in- 
terpoſed as mediator [ y], and concluded a peace 
*- | between 


i It nuſt b: obſerved here, that it was at the requeſt 
of the pope, and not of the Venetians, that Henzy IV. in- 
terpoled as mediator, The Venetians had nothing to = 
ut Ns N beir 
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tween the contending parties, on conditions not C E. N r. 


very honourable to the ambitious pontif ['z]. For gi wn, 


T. II. 


the Venetians could not be perſuaded to repeal PA ur 1. 
the edicts and reſolutions they had iſſued out 


againſt the court of Rome upon this occaſion, nor 


to recal the Jeſuits from their exile [a J.—It is 


remarkable, 


Their cauſe was conſidered as the common cauſe of all the 


ſovereign ſtates. of Italy; and the dukes of Urbino, Modena, 
and Savoy, had already offered their troops and ſervices to the 


Republic. But the raſh pontif, perceiving the ſtorm that was 
gathering againſt him, took refuge in the French monarch's in- 
terceſſion. 3 e 

[2] Beſides DR Tuo and other hiftlorians, ſee Daxier, 
Hiſloire de le France, tom. x. p. 385. —HEeiptcGER's Hiſtoria 
Papatits, Period. vii. $ cexx. p. 322.—Jo. Worra. JaxERI 
Hiſtoria Eccleſ. Sec. xvii. Decenn. i. p. 108. More eſpecial- 
ly the writings of the famous Paus Kas commonly called 
Fra-PaoLo, and of the other divines and canoniſts that de- 
fended the cauſe of the Republic, deſerve a careful and at- 


tentive peruſal. For theſe writings were compoſed with ſuch 


ſolidity, learning, and eloquence, that they produced remark-. 


able effects, and contributed much to open the eyes of ſeveral 
princes and magiſtrates; and to prevent their ſubmitting 
blindly and implicitly, as their anceſtors had done, to the 
imperious dictates of the Roman pontifs. Among the moſt 
maſterly pieces written in this cauſe, we muſt place Fra- 
Paoto's 1ſtoria delle coſe paſſate entre Pau V., et la Republ. di 
Venetia, publiſhed in 4to at Mirandola, in the year 1624; and 
his Hiſtoria Interdicti Veneti, which was publiſhed in 4to at 
Cambridge, in the year 1626, by biſhop BEDEII, who, during 
theſe troubles, had been chaplain to the Engliſh ambaſſador at 
Venice. Paul V., by forcing the Venetians to publiſh to the 
world, in theſe admirable produQtions, his arrogance and te- 
merity on the one hand, and many truths unfavourable to the 
pretenſions of the popes on the other, was the occaſion of the 
greateſt perplexities and oppoſitions that the court of Rom? 
had to encounter in after- times. | | 
a] When the peace was made between the Venetians and 
the pope, in the year 1607, the Capuchins and the other eccle- 
ſiaſtics, that had been baniſhed on account of their partiality 
to the cauſe of Rome, were all re-inſtated in their reſpective 
functions, except the Jeſuits. Theſe latter, however, were 
recalled in the year 1657, under the- pontiſicate of ALEXAN= 
DER VII., in conſequence of the earneſt and importunate re- 
queſts of Lewis XIV., king of France, and ſeveral other 


2 Princes, 


ferdam in 8vo in the year 1736), tom. i. p. 291. 
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remarkable, that, at the time of this rupture, the 
ſenate. of Venice entertained ſerious thoughts of a 
total ſeparation from the church of Rome, in 
which the ambaſſadors of England and Holland did 
all that was in their power to confirm them. But 
many conſiderations of a momentous nature in- 
tervened to prevent the execution of this deſign, 
which, as it would ſeem, had not the approbation 
of the ſagacious and prudent FRA-PAOLo, not- 
withſtanding his averſion to the tyranny and 
maxims of the court of Rome [b]. 


princes, who gave the Venetians no reſt until they re- admit- 


ted theſe dangerous gueſts into their territories. It is, never- 


theleſs, to be obſerved, that the Jeſuits never recovered the 


credit and influence they had formerly enjoyed in that Repub- 
lic, nor, at this preſent time, 1s there any people of the Romiſh 
communion, among whom their ſociety has leſs power than 


among the Venetians, who have never yet forgot their rebel- 
lious behaviour during the q 


uarrel now mentioned. Sce the 
Voyage Hiſtorique en Italie, Allemagne, Suiſſe (publiſhed at Am- 


It is further 
worthy of obſervation, that, ſince this famous quarrel between 
the Republic of Venice and the court of Rome, the bulls and 
reſeripts of the popes have juſt as much authority in that Re- 
public, as its ſenate judges conſiſtent with the rules of wiſe 

olicy, and the true intereſts and welfare of the community. 
To proof of this, we need go no further than the reſpectable 
teſtimony of Cardinal Hexxy Nozts, who, in the year 1676, 
wrote to MaGLiaBECCH1 in the following terms: Poche Bulle 
pafſevano quelle acque verſo, la parte del Adriatico, per le maſſime 
laſciate nel Teftamento di FxA-PAOLO: i. e. Few papal Bulls 
paſs the Po, or approach the coaſts of the Adriatic ſea ; the 
maxims bequeathed to the Venetians by Fxa-PaoLo render this 
paſſage extremely difficult, 

[4] This deſign of the Venetians is particularly mentioned 
by BuaneT, in his Liſe of Biſbop Bevel, and by La Cou- 
RAYER, in his Defenſe de la Nouvelle Traduction de Þ Hiſtoire du 
Concile de T rente (publiſhed in 8vo at Amſterdam in the year 
1742) p. 35» his latter writer ſhews plainly, that Fz4a- 
PaoLo, though his ſentiments differed in many points from the 
doctrine of the church of Rome, yet did not approve of all the 
tenets received by the Proteſtants, nor ſuggeſt to the Venetians 


the defign of renouncing the Remith faith. 


XX. Had 


rid 
J 
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XX. Had the Portugueſe acted with the ſame C 7 
wiſdom and reſolution that diſtinguiſhed the Ve- s x cr. U. 
netians, their conteſt with the court of Rome, PART 1. 


which begun under the pontificate of URBAN The conteſt 


VIII., in the year 1641, and was carried on un- between the 
til the year 1666, would have been terminated in pontits and 
a manner equally diſadvantageous to the haughty — . 
pretenſions of the Roman pontifs. The Portu- 

gueſe, unable to bear any longer the tyranny and 
oppreſſion of the Spaniſh government, threw off 

the yoke, and choſe Don Joan duke of Braganza, 

for their king. URBAN VIII., and his ſucceſſors 

in the ſee of Rome, obſtinately refuſed,” notwith- 

ſtanding the moſt earneſt and preſſing ſolicitations 

both of the French and Portugueſe, either to ac- 
knowledge Don Jonn's title to the crown, or to 

confirm the biſhops whom this prince had named 

to fill the vacant ſees in Portugal. Hence it 
happened, that the greateſt part of the kingdom 
remained for a long time without biſhops. The 
pretended vicar of Chriſt upon earth, whoſe 
character ought to ſet him above the fear of man, 

was ſo flaviſhly apprehenſive of the reſentment of 

the king of Spain, that, rather than offend that 
monarch, he violated the moſt ſolemn obligations 

of his ſtation, by leaying ſuch a number of 
churches without paſtors and ſpiritual guides. The 

French, and other European courts, adviſed and 
exhorted the new king of Portugal to follow the 

noble example of the Venetians, and to aſſemble 

a national council, by which the new created 

biſhops might be confirmed, in ſpite of the pope, 

in their reſpective ſees. Don Joh ſeemed diſ- 

poſed to liiten to their councils, and to a& with 


reſolution and yigour at this important criſis ; 


but his 5 ſpirit was checked by the 
formidable power of the inquiſition, the incredible 


ſuperſtition of the people, and the blind zeal and 


attachment that the nation, in general, diſcovered 
. L 3 for 
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CENT. for the perſon and authority of the Roman pontif. 


SECT. II. 


Hence the popes continued their infults with im- 


PART I. punity; and it was not before the peace conclud- 


— 


The con- 
teſts be- 
tween the 
French na- 
tion and the 
Koman 
Pontiſs. 


ed between Portugal and Spain, five. and- twenty 
years after this revolution, that the biſhops no- 
minated by the king were confirmed by the pope. 
It was under the pontificate of CLEMENT IX. 


that an accommodation was brought about be- 


tween the courts of Portugal and Rome. It muſt, 
indeed, be obſerved, to the honour of the Portu- 
gueſe, that, » notwithſtanding their ſuperſtitious 
attachment to the court of Rome, they vigorouſly 
oppoſed its ambitious pontif in all his attempts 
to draw from this conteſt an augmentation of his 
power and authority in that kingdom ; nor did 
the biſtops--permit, in their reſpective ſees, any 
encroachment to be made, at this time, upon the 
privileges and rights enjoyed by their monarchs 
in former ages [ c |. 

XXI. There had ſubſiſted, during many pre- 
ceding ages, an almoſt uninterrupted miſintelli- 
gence between the French monarchs and the 
Roman pontifs, which had often occaſioned an 
open rupture, and which produced more than 
once that violent effect during this century. 
The greateſt exertions of induſtry, artifice, and 
aſſiduous labour were employed by the popes, 
during the whole of this period, to conquer the 
averſion that the French had conceived againſt 
the pretenſions and authority of the court of 
Nome, and to undermine imperceptibly, and ener- 
vate and deſtroy by degrees, the liberties of the 


[r] See . s Hiſtory of the Pope's behaviour towards 


Ports gal, from 1641 to 1666, in his Miſcellaneous Trads, tom. 
ji. p. 73—186. —The cauſe of the Portugueſe, in this quarrel, 
is defended with great learning and ſegacity by a French writer, 
whoſe name was BuLL1an, in a book entitled, Pro e. 
Liſſaanis ad Clerum Gallicanum Libelli Du, 
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Gallican church. In this arduous and important e 
enterpriſe the Jeſuits acted a principal part, and sx cr. II. 
ſeconded, with all their dexterity and craft, the PazT I. 


deſigns of the aſpiring pontifs. But theſe at- 
tempts and ſtratagems were effectually defeated 
and diſconcerted by the parliament of Paris ; 
while many able pens expoſed the tyranny and 
injuſtice of the papal claims, Ricyuer, Lauxor, 
PETRUs DE MARCA, NATALIS ALEXANDER, EL- 
IIS DU, Pin, and others, diſplayed their learning 
and talents in this conteſt, though with different 


degrees of merit. They appealed to the ancient 


decrees of the Gallican church, which they con- 
firmed by recent authorities, and enforced by 
new and victorious arguments. It will naturally 
be thought, that theſe bold and reſpectable de- 
fenders of the rights and liberties both of church 
and ſtate were amply rewarded, for their gene- 
rous labours, by peculiar marks of the approba- 
tion and protection of the court of France. But 
this was ſo far from being always the caſe, that 
they received, on the contrary, from time to 
time, ſeveral marks of its reſentment and diſplea- 
ſure, deſigned to appeaſe the rage and indigna- 
tion of the threatening pontif, whom it was 
thought expedient to treat ſometimes with arti- 
fice and caution. Rome, however, gained but 
little by this mild policy of the French court. 
For it has been always a prevailing maxim with 
the monarchs of that nation, that their preroga- 
tives and pretenſions are to be defended againſt 
the encroachments of the Roman pontifs with as 
little noiſe and contention as poſhble ; and that 
pompous memorials, and warm and vehement re- 
monſtrances, are to be carefully avoided, except 


in caſes of urgent neceſſity [d J. Nor do theſe 


CF [4] It is with a view to this, that VorTaire, ſpeaking 
of the manner in which the court of France maintains its prero- 
gatives againſt the Roman pontif, ſays, pleaſantly, that ihe King 
of France kiſſes the Pope's feet, and ties up his hands. 
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And more 
efpecial! 
thoſe o 
Lewis X1V, 


The His Tor of the Roemiſh-Cuuncis.” 
princes think it beneath their dignity to yield; 
more or leſs, to time and occaſion, and even to 
pretend a mighty veneration for the orders and 


authority of the pontifs, in order to obtain from 


them, by fair means, the immunities and privi- 
leges which they look upon as their due. But 
they are, nevertheleſs, conſtantly on their guard; 
and, as ſoon as they perceive the court of Rome 
taking RI of their lenity to extend its do- 
minion, and the lordly popes growing inſolent in 
conſequence of their mildneſs and ſubmiſſion, they 
then alter their tone, change their meaſures, and 
reſume the language that becomes the monarchs 
of a nation, that could 'never bear the tyranny 
and oppreſſion of the papal yoke. All this ap- 
pears evidently in the conteſts that aroſe between 
the courts of France and Rome, under the reign 
Lew1s XIV., of which it will not be improper to 
give here ſome intereſting inſtances [e]. | 

XXII. The firſt of theſe conteſts happened 


under the pontificate of ALExanDEr VII., and 


was owing to the temerity and inſolence of his 


Corſican guards, who, in the year 1662, inſulted 
the French ambaſſador and his lady, the duke 


and dutcheſs of CREOI, at the inſtigation, as it 
is ſuppoſed, of the pope's nephews. Lewis de- 
manded ſatisfaction for this inſult offered to his 
repreſentative; and, on the pope's delaying to 
anfwer this demand, actually ordered his troops 


to file off for Italy, and to beſiege the arrogant 


pontif in his capital. The latter, terrified by 


ee] The large note [/] of the original, in which Dr. 
Moshi has examined that initercſting queſtion, viz. Whether 
or no the papal authcrity gained or loſt ground in France during the 
ſeventeenth century, is tranſpoſed by the tranſlator into the text, 


and placed at the end of our author's account of Lewis XIV. 's 


priety. See g xxiii, 


quarrels with the pope, where it comes in with the utmoſt pro- 


theſe 
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1664, upon the moſt inglorious and mortifying 
conditions. Theſe conditions were, that — 
pope ſhould ſend his nephew to Paris, in the cha- 


rater of a ſuppliant for pardon; that he ſhould 


brand the Corſican guards with perpetual infamy, 
and break them by a public edict; and ſhould 
erect a pyramid at Rome, with an inſcription deſ- 


tined to preſerve the memory of this audacious - 


inſtance of papal inſolence, and of the exemplary 
manner in which it was chaſtiſed and humbled 


by the French monarch. It is however to be ob- 


ſerved, that in this conteſt Lewis did not chaſtiſe 
ALEXANDER, conſidered in his ghoſtly character 
as head of the church ; but as a temporal prince, 
violating the law of nations [J. He however 
ſhewed, on other occaſions, that, when properly 
provoked, he was as much diſpoſed to humble 
papal as princely ambition, and that he feared the 
head of the church as little as the temporal ruler of 
the eccleſiaſtical ſtate. This appeared evidently 
by the important and warm debate he had with 
INNOCENT XI., conſidered in his ſpiritual charac- 
ter, which began about the year 1678, and was 
carried on with great animoſity and contention 
for ſeveral years after. The ſubject of this con- 
troverſy was a right, called in France the 

by which the French King, upon the death of a 
biſhop, laid claim to the revenues and fruits of his 
ſee, and diſcharged alſo ſeveral parts [g] of the 


epiſcopal 


[ See JaxeRRI Hiſtor. Ecelef. Sec. xvi. Decenn. vii. Ab. 
H. cap. ii. p. 180 5 i XIV. tom. 1. 
. 134. Edit. de Dreſde 1753.—ARCKENHOLTZ, Memoires de 


— Cusisrixx, ton, ii. p. 72. 


8&7 [ g] The author means here undoubtedly the collation 
of all benefices, which became vacant in the dioceſe of a de- 


21 ceaſed 
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theſe warlike- preparations, implored the clemen- c E N r. 
ey of the incenſed monarch, who granted his par- g 70. l. 
don and abſolution to the humble pontif, and Paar 1 
concluded a peace with him at Piſa, in the yea. 
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epiſcopal function, until a new biſhop was elected. 
Lewis was deſirous that all the churches in his 
dominions ſhould be ſubje& to the regale. In- 
NOCENT pretended, on the contrary, that this 
claim could not be granted with ſuch univerſa- 
lity ; nor would he conſent to any augmentation 
of the prerogatives of this nature, that had for- 
merly been enjoyed by the kings of France. 'Thus 
the claims of the prince, and the remonſtrances 
of the pontif, both urged with warmth and per- 
ſeverance, formed a ſharp and violent conteſt, 
which was carried on, on both ſides, with ſpirit 
and reſolution. The pontif ſent forth his bulls 


and mandates. The monarch oppoſed their exe- 


cution by the terror of penal laws, and the au- 
thority of ſevere edicts againſt all who dared to 


treat them with the ſmalleſt regard. When the 


pontif refuſed to confirm the biſhops that were 


nominated by the monarch, the latter took care 
to have them conſecrated 3 inducted into their 
reſpective ſees; and thus, in ſome meaſure, de- 
clared to the world, that the Gallican church 
could govern itſelf without the intervention of 
the Roman pontif. IN NOCENT XI., who was a 
man of a high ſpirit, and inflexibly obſtinate in 
his purpoſes, did not loſe courage at a view of 
theſe reſolute and vigorous proceedings; but 
threatened the -monarch with the divine ven- 
geance, iſſued out bull after bull, and did every 
thing in his power to convince his adverſaries, 
that the vigour and intrepidity, which formerl 
diſtinguiſhed the lordly rulers of the Romiſh 
church, were not yet totally n 
his 


ceaſed biſhop before the nomination of his ſueceſſor. This 
right of collation, in ſuch caſes, was comprehended in the 
Regale. See note [1]. 

DL See Jo. HEN. HeipsGotrr Hiſtoria Papatits, Period. 
VII. H ccexli. p. 555.—VoLTAIRE Sifclede Louis XIV. tom. i. 
p- 221. Edit. de Dreſde 1153. A great number of writers ge 
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This obſtinacy, however, only ſerved to add fuel c * N x. 


to the indignation and reſentment of LEWIS. 8 


XVII. 
ECT. II. 


And accordingly, that monarch ſummoned the PAAr 1. 


famous aſſembly of biſhops [i], which met at 
Paris, in the year 1682. In this convocation, 


the ancient doctrine of the Gallican church, that 


declares the power of the pope to be merely ſpi- 
ritual, and allo inferior to that of a general coun- 
cil, was drawn up anew in four propoſitions [J, 
which were ſolemnly adopted by the whole al- 


either incidentally or profeſſedly treated the ſubje& of the 


Regale, and have given ample accounts of the controverſies it 
has occaſioned. But none has traced out more circumftan- 
tially the riſe and progreſs of this famous right than Cardi- 
nal HENRY Nosrs, in his Moria delle Invęſliture Eccleſiaſt. 
p- 547, which is inſerted in the fourth volume of his works. 

i] This aſlembly, which conſiſted of thirty-five biſhops, 
and as many deputies of the ſecond Order, extended the He- 
gale to all the churches in France without exception. The 
biſhops, at the ſame time, thought proper to repreſent it to 
the Log as their humble opinion, that thoſe eccleſiaſtics 
whom he ſhould be pleaſed to nominate, during the vacan 
of the ſee, to bencfices attended with cure of fouls, were obli- 
ged to apply for induction and confirmation to the grand 
vicars appointed by the chapters. 
[/] Theſe four propoſitions were to the following pur- 
ſe: | 
1. That neither St. PETER nor his ſucceſſors have received 
from God any power to interfere, directly or indirectly, in 
what concerns the temporal intereſts of princes and fovereign 
ſtates ; that kings and princes cannot be depoſed by eccleſiaſ- 
tical authority, nor their ſubjects freed from the ſacred obliga- 
tion of fidelity and allegiance, by the power of the church, or 
the bulls of the Roman pontif © 

2. That the decrees of the council of Conflance, which 
maintained the authority of general councils as ſuperior to 
that of the pope's, in ſpiritual matters, are approved and 
adopted by the Gallican church, 

3- That the rules, cuſtoms, inſtitutions, and obſervances, 
which have been received in the Gallican church, are to be 
preſerved 1aviolable, 

4. That the deciſions of the pope, in points of faith, ar 
not infallib'e, unleſs they be attended with the conſent of 
the church, 3 


ſembly, 
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E N r. ſembly, and were propoſed to the whole body of 


XVII 


SECT. 


II. the clergy and to all the univerſities throughout 


Par I, the kingdom, as a facred and inviolable rule of 


faith, But even this reſpectable deciſion of the 
matter, which gave ſuch a mortal wound to the 
authority of Rome, did not ſhake the conſtancy of 


its reſolute ponrif, or reduce him to ſilence [J. 


Another conteſt aroſe, ſome time after the one 
now mentioned, between theſe two princes, whoſe 
mutual jealouſy and diflike of each other contri- 
buted much to inflame their diviſions. This 
new diſpute broke out in the year 1687, when 
InnocenT XI. wiſely reſolved to ſuppreſs the 
franchiſes and the right of aſylum that had former- 


ly been enjoyed by the ambaſſadors reſiding at 


L This pope was far from keeping ſilence with reſpect to 
the famous propoſitions mentioned in the preceding note. As 
they were highly unfavourable to his authority, ſo he took 
care to have them refuted and oppoſed both in private and in 
public. The principal champion for the papal cauſe, on this 
occalion, was Cardinal CELES TIN SronDRAT1, who, in the 
eg 1684, publiſhed, under the feigned name of EUGENIUS 


-OMBARDUS, a treatiſe entitled, Regale Sacerdotium Romano 


. Pontifici affertum, et quatuor. propyſitionibus explicatum, This 


treatiſe was printed in Sitzeri/and, as appears evidently by 


the characters or form of the letters. A multitude of Italian, 


German, and Spaniſh doctors ſtood forth to ſupport the tot- 
tering majeſty of the pontif againſt the court of France; and 
more eſpecially the learned NicoLas vu Bois, profeſſor at 


Louvain, whole writings in defence of the pope are mentioned 


by BossveT. But all theſe papal champions were defeated 
by the famous prelate laſt mentioned, the {cartel and eloguent 
biſhop of Meauæ, who, by the king's ſpecial order, compoſed 
that celebrated work, which appeared after his death, in two 
volumes 4to, and in the year 1730, under the following title: 
Defenſio Declarationis celeberrime, quam de Poteſlate Peclifaf- 


tica ſanxit Clerus Gallicanus, xix Martii, MDCLxxXx11, Luxem- 


Burgi. The late publication of this work was owing to the 


proſpect of a reconciliation between the courts of France and 


Name, after the death of Inneczxr XI., which reconciliation 


actually took place, and engaged LEWIS XIV. to prevent this 
work being put to the preſs, es | 


Rome, 
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Rome [I], and had, on many occaſions, proved a c EN r. 
ſanctuary for rapine, violence, and injuſtice, by 8 g r. UI. | 
procuring impunity for the. moſt heinous male- PAAT I. ; 


factors. The Marquis DR LAVvARDIN refuſed, 
in the name of the French king, to ſubmit to this 
new regulation; and Lzwis took all the violent 
methods that pride and reſentment could invent, 
to oblige the pontif to reſtore to his ambaſſa- 
dor the immunities abovementioned | m ]. Inno- 
CENT, on the other hand, perſiſted in his purpoſe, 
oppoſed the king's demands in the moſt open and 
intrepid manner, and could not be wrought upon 
by any conſideration to yield, even in appearance, 
to his ambitious adverſary [7]. His death, how- 
ever, put an end to this long debate, which had 
proved really detrimental to both of the contend- 
ing parties. His ſucceſſors, being men of a 
foker and more complaiſant diſpoſition, were leſs 
averſe to the conceſſions that were neceſſary to 
bring about a reconciliation, and to the meaſures 
that were adapted to remove the chief cauſes of 
theſe unſeemly conteſts. They were not, indeed, 
fo far unmindful of the papal dignity, and of the 
intereſts of Rome, as to patch up an agreement on 
inglorious terms. On the one hand, the right of 
aſylum was ſuppreſſed with the. king's conſent ; 
on the other, the right of the regale was ſettled 


CF [II This right of aſylum extended much further than the 
ambaſſador's palace, white immunity the pope did not mean 
to violate; it comprehended a conſiderable extent of ground, 
which was called a quarter, and undoubtedly gave occaſion to 
great and crying abuſes. 

([u] The Marquis Dx Lavarvis began his embaſſy by 
entering Rome, ſurrounded with a thouſand men in arms. 

[n] JatGERT Hiſtoria Ecelgſigſtic. Sec. xvii. Decenn. is. p. 
.19.—Legatio LAvarDINi, which was publiſhed in 1688, 
But above all, Memoires de la Reine CHRisSTINE, tom. ii. p. 248. 


For CuxisrixA took part in this conteſt, and adopted the 
eaule of the French monarch, | . 


"< with 
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Whether or 
no the papal 
authority 
ga ned 
ground in 
thiscentury. 


church have ſuffered greatly by the perſidious ſtra- 
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with certain modifications [o]. The four fa- 
mous propgſitions, ure to the pope's authority 
and juriſdiction, were ſoftened, by the king's per- 
miſſion, in private letters addrefled to the pontif 
by certain biſhops; but they were neither abro- 
gated by the prince, nor renounced by the clergy; 
on the contrary, they ſtill remain in force, and oc- 
cupy an eminent place among the laws of the 
kingdom. 

III [p] Several Proteſtant writers of emi- 


nent merit and learning, lament the acceſſions of 


power and authority which the Roman pontifs 
are ſuppoſed to have gained in France during the 
courſe of this century. They tell us, with ſor- 
row, that the Italian notions of the papal majeſty 
and juriſdiction, which the French nation had, in 
former ages, looked upon with abhorrence, gain- 
ed ground now, and had infected not only the 
nobility and clergy, but almoſt all ranks and or- 
ders of men; and from hence they conclude, 
that the famous rights and liberties of the Gallican 


tagems of the Jeſuits. They are led into this 
opinion by certain meaſures that were taken by 
the French court, and which ſeemed to favour 
the pretenſions of the Roman pontif. They are 
confirmed in 1t by the declamations of the Janſe- 
niſts, and other modern writers among the 


French, who complain of the high veneration that 


was paid to the papal bulls during this century; of 
the ſucceſs of the Jeſuits in inſtilling into the mind 
of the king and his counfellors the maxims of 
Rome, and an exceſſive attachment to its biſhop ; 


[0] See Fleury, Inſlitutions du Droit Ecclfþ eee Frangois, 
which excellent work is tranſlated into Latin. W Dr. Mo- 
SHEIM refers to p. 454. of the Latin verſion. 

[[e] This g. xxiii. contains the ample note [7], which is to 
be found at p. 880, of the original. It comes in here with 


more * 


/ of 
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of the violence and ill treatment that were offer- c z N T. 
ed to all thoſe who adhered ſtedfaſtly to the , XY. 
doctrine and maxims of their forefathers; and of Parr I. 
the gradual attempts that were made to intro. ———— 
duce the formidable tribunal of the inquifition in- 

to France. But it will perhaps appear, on ma- 

ture conſideration, that too much ſtreſs is laid, by 

many, on theſe complaints; and that the rights 

and privileges of the Gallican church were in this 

century, and are actually at this day, in the ſame” 

ſtate and condition in which we find them during 

thoſe earlier ages, of which the writers and de- 

claimers abovementioned - inceflantly boaſt. It 

might be aſked, where are the victories that are 

ſaid to have been obtained over the French by 

the popes of Rome, and which ſome Proteſtant 
doctors, lending a credulous ear to the complaints 

of the Janſeniſts and Appellants, think they per- 

ceive with the utmoſt clearneſs? I am perſuaded 

it would be difficult, if not impoſlible, to give a 
ſatisfactory anſwer in the affirmative to this queſ- 

tion. | 

It is true, indeed, that as the tranſactions of 

government, in general, are now carried on in 

France, with more ſubtilty, ſecreſy, and art, than 

in former times; ſo, in particular, the ſtratagems 

and machinations of the Roman pontifs have been 

oppoſed and defeated with more artifice, and lefs | 
noiſe, than in thoſe more rude and unpoliſhed 4h 
ages, when almoſt every conteſt was terminated f 
by brutal force and open violence, The oppoſi- Fi 
tion between the court of France and the biſhop | 
of Rome ſtill ſubſiſts; but the manner of termi- 15 
nating their differences is changed; and their de- 
bates are carried on with leſs chamour, though not 

certainly with leſs animoſity and vigour, than in 
the times of old. This new and prudent manner 

of diſputing is not agreeable to the reſtleſs, fiery, 

and impatient temper of the French, who have 
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© 1.9 7. anirrefſtible propenſity to noify; clamorous, and 
S£cr. II. Expeditious proceedings; and hence undoubte 

Parr I. ariſe all the complaints we have heard, and fi 
—— hear, of the decline of the liberties of the Galli. 


can church, in conſequence of the growing in- 
fluence and perfidious counſels of the Jefuits. 


If thoſe, however, who are accuſtomed tô make 


theſe complaints, would for a moment ſuſpend 
their prejudices, and examine with attention the 
hiſtory, and alſo the preſent ſtate of their ebun- 
try, they would ſoon perceive that their ecele- 
ſiaſtical liberties [, inſtead of declining, or of 
being neglected by their monarchs, are maintain- 
ed and preſerved with more care, reſolution, and 
foreſight, than ever. It muſt indeed be acknow- 


4 


ledged, that, in France, there are multitudes of 


cringing flaves, who baſely fawn upon the Ro- 


man pontifs, exalt their prerogatives, revere their 


intereſt, or ambition, are ever ready to hug the 
papal chain, and fubmit their necks blindly to 
the yoke of thoſe ghoſtly tyrants. But it may be 
proved by the moſt undoubted facts, and by in- 
numerable examples, that theſe ſervile creatures 
of the pope abounded as much in Nun in for. 
mer ages as they do at this day; and it muſt be 
alſo conſidered, that it is not by the counſels of 
this ſlaviſn tribe that the ſprings of government 
are moved, or the. affairs of ſtate and chureh 
tranſacted. It muſt be further acknowledged, 


" EF [9] It is not neceſſary to advertiſe the reader, that hy 
theſe liberties are not meant, that rational and Chriſtian liberty 
which entitles every individual to follow the light of his own 
conſcience and the dictates of his own Juana. hn religious 
matters; for no ſuck liberty is allowed in France. The liber- 
ties of the Gallican church conſiſt in the oppoſition which that 


church has made, at different times, to the overgrown power 


e Fe | | 1 = 
| that 


— 


eben and, through the dictates of ſuperſtitien, 
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that the Jeſuits had arrived at a v igh degree 
of influence and authority Co], od 

have credit enough to promote meaſures that do 
not at all appear conſiſtent with the rights of the 
Gallican church, and muſt conf y be con- 
fidered as heavy grievances by the patrons of 
the ancient eccleſiaſtical liberty. But here it 
may be obſerved, on the one hand, that many 
ſuch meaſures have been propoſed and followed 
before the riſe of the Jeſuits; and, on the other, 
that many affairs of great conſequence are daily 
tranſacted in a manner highly diſpleaſing and de- 
trimental to that ſociety, and extremely diſagree- 
able to the Roman pontifs. If it be alleged, that 
thoſe who defend with learning and judgment 
the ancient doctrines and maxims of the Galli. 
can church ſcarcely eſcape public cenſure and pu- 
niſhment, and that thoſe who maintain them with 
vehemence and intemperate zeal are frequently 


rewarded with exile or a priſon; nay, that the 


moſt humble and modeſt patrons of theſe doc- 
trines are left in obſcurity without encourage- 
ment or recompence: all this muſt be granted. 
But it muſt be conſidered, on the other hand, 
that the cauſe they maintain, and the ancient 
doctrines and maxims they defend, are not con- 


demned, nor even deſerted; the matter is only 


this, that the prince and his miniſtry have fallen 
upon a new method of maintaining and ſupport- 
ing them. It appears to them much more con- 
ducive to public peace and order, that the ſtra- 
tagems and attempts of the Roman pontifs ſhould 


IF [r] Dr. Mosxz1m wrote this in the year 1753, before 
the ſuppreſſion of the Order of Jeſuits. in France. The down- 
fal of that ſociety, and the circumitances that haye attended it, 
ſeem both to illuſtrate and confirm his judicious gotion with 


reſpe& to the degree of credit and influence whieh the popes 


have had in that kingdom for ſome time paſt. 
Vol. V. M | be 
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be oppoſed and defeated by ſecret exertions of 


Sec. U. reſolution and vigour, without noiſe or oſtenta- 
Par I. tion, than by learned productions and clamorous 


diſputes ; which, for the moſt part, excite fac- 
tions in the kingdom, inflame the ſpirits of the 
people, throw the ſtate into tumult and confu- 
ſion, exaſperate the pontits, and alienate them 


ſtill more and more from the French nation. In 


the mean time the doctors and profeſſors, who 


are placed in the various ſeminaries of learning, 


are left at liberty to inſtruct the youth in the an- 
cient doctrine and diſcipline of the church, and 
to explain and inculcate thoſe maxims and laws 
by which, in former times, the papal authority 
was reſtrained and confined within certain limits. 
If theſe laws and maxims are infringed, and if 
even violent methods are employed againlt thoſe 
who adhere ſtedfaſtly to them, this happens but 


very rarely, and never but when ſome caſe of ex- 


treme neceſſity, or the proſpect of ſome great ad- 
vantage to the community, abſolutely - require 
their ſuſpenſion. Befides, thoſe who fit at the 
. political: helm, always take care to prevent the 
pope's reaping much benefit from this ſuſpenſion 
or neglect of the ancient laws and maxims of the 
church. This circumſtance, which is of ſo much 
importance in the preſent queſtion, muſt appear 
evident to ſuch as will be at the pains to look in- 
to the hiſtory of the debates that attended, and 
the conſequencs that followed, the reception of 
the Bull Unigenitus in France, than which no papal 
edict could ſeem more repugnant to the rights 
and liberties of the Gallican church. But in the 
buſineſs of this Bull, as in other tranſa&tions of a 
like nature, the court proceeded upon this poli- 
tical maxim, that a ſmaller evil is to be ſubmit- 
wy to, when a greater may be thereby prevent- 
Ed. 5 | | 


In 
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In a word, the kings of France have almoſt al- c ENT. 
ways treated the Roman pontifs as the heroes, gz r. II. 


who are ſaid, in Pagan ſtory, to have deſcended 
into Tartarus, behaved towards the triple-jawed 
guardian of that lower region: ſometimes they 
offered a ſoporiferous cake to ſuppreſs his grum- 
bling and menacing tone ; at others they terri- 
fied him with their naked ſwords, and the din of 
arms; and this with a view to ſtop his barking, 
and to obtain the liberty of directing their courſe 
in the manner they thought proper. There is 
nothing invidious deſigned by this compariſon, 
which certainly repreſents, in a lively manner, 
the careſſes and threatenings that were employed 
by the French monarchs, according to the nature 


103 


FankTthl 


of the times, the ſtate of affairs, the character of - 


the. pontifs, and other incidental circumſtances, 
in order to render the court of Rome favourable 
to their deſigns. We have dwelt, perhaps, too 
much upon this ſubject ; but we thought it not im- 
proper to undeceive many Proteſtant writers, 
who, . too much influenced by - the bitter com- 
plaints and declamations of certain Janſeniſts 


and not ſufficiently inſtructed in the hiſtory oF 


theſe eccleſiaſtical contentions, have formed erro- 
neous notions concerning the point we have here 
endeavoured to examine and diſcuſs. 

XXIV. The corruptions that had been com- 
plained of in preceding ages, both in the higher 
and inferior Orders of the Romiſh clergy, were 
rather increaſed than diminiſhed during this cen- 
tury, as the moſt impartial writers of that com- 
munion candidly confeſs. The biſhops were 
rarely indebted for their elevation to their emi- 
nent learning or. ſuperior merit. The interceſ- 
ſion of potent patrons, ſervices rendered to men 


The ſtate of 
the Romiſh 
clergy. 


in power, connections of blood, and ſimoniacal 


practices, were, generally ſpeaking, the ſteps to 
preferment ; and, what was ſtill more deplorable, 
M 2 their 
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CENT. their promotion was ſometimes owing to their 
Sony, vices. Their lives were ſuch, as might be ex- 
bar I. pected from perſons who had riſen in the church 
. by ſuch unſeemly means; for had they been ob- 


liged, by their profeſſion, to give public exam- 
2 of thoſe vices which the holy laws of the 
Goſpel ſo ſolemnly and expreſsly condemn, in- 
ſtead of exhibiting patterns of ſanctity and virtue 
to their flock, they could not have conducted 
themſelves otherwiſe than they did [L]. Some 
indeed there were, who, ſenſible of the obliga- 
tions of their profeſſion, diſplayed a true Chriſ- 
tian zeal, in adminiſtering uſeful inſtruction, and 
exhibiting pious examples to their flock, and ex- 
erted their utmoſt vigour and activity in oppo- 
ſing the vices of the ſacred Order in particular, 
and the licentiouſneſs of the times in general. 
But theſe rare patrons of virtue and piety were 


either ruined by the reſentment and ſtratagems of 


their envious and exaſperated brethren, or were 
left in obſcurity, without that encouragement and 
ſupport that were requiſite to enable them to exe- 
cute effectually their pious and laudable pur- 
poſes. The ſame treatment fell to the lot of 
thoſe among the lower order of the clergy, who 
endeavoured to maintain the cauſe of truth and 
virtue. But the number of ſufferers in this noble 
cauſe was ſmall, compared with the multitude of 
corrupt eceleſiaſtics, who were carried away with 


the torrent, inſtead of oppoſing it, and whole lives 
were ſpent in ſcenes of pleaſure, or in the anxie 


and toils of avarice and ambition. While ve 


acknowledge that, among the biſhops and infe- 


.] The reader may ſee theſe diſagreeable accounts of the 


corruptions of the clergy confirmed by a great number of un- 
exceptionable teſtimonies, drawn from the writings of the moſt 
eminent doctors of the Romiſh church, in the Menuires de Port 
Royal, tom. ii. p. 308. | 
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rior clergy, there were ſeveral exceptions from CEN T, 
that general prevalence of immorality and licen- Se 7. 
_ tiouſneſs with which the ſacred Order was charge. Pr . 
able; it is alſo incumbent upon us to do juſtice a ' Bb 
to the merit of ſome of the Roman pontifs, in this /: 
century, who uſed their moſt zealous endeavours ; 
to reform the manners of the clergy,. or, at leaſt, | [2 20 
to oblige them to oblerve the rules of external de- 
cency in their conduct and converſation. It is 
however matter of ſurpriſe, that theſe pontifs did 
not perceive the unſurmountable obſtacles to the 
ſucceſs of their counſels, and the fruits of their | 
wiſe and ſalutary edicts, that aroſe from the inter- | 
nal conſtitution of the Romiſh church, and the 
very nature of the papal government. For were 
the Roman pontifs even divinely inſpired, and 
really infallible, yet unleſs this inſpiration and in- 
fallibility were attended with a miraculous power, 
and with the ſupernatural privilege of being pre- 
ſent in many places at the ſame time; it is not 
conceivable: how they ſhould ever entertain a no- 
tion of the poſlibility of reſtoring or maintaining | 
order, or good morals, among that prodigious 
multitude of perſons of all claſſes and characters 
that are ſubject to their juriſdiction, REES 
XXV, Though the monks, in ſeveral places, be- The ate of 
haved with much more circumſpection and decen- tic Orders, 
ey than in former times, yet they had every where 
departed, in a, great meaſure, from the ſpirit of 
their founders, and the primitive laws of their re- 

' ſpective inſtitutions. About the commencement | 
of this century, their convents and colleges made | 
a moſt wretched and deplorable figure, as we | 
learn from the accounts of the wiſeſt and moſt 
learned even of their own writers. But we find, 
further on, ſeveral attempts made to remove this 
diſorder. The firſt were made by ſome wiſe and 2 
pious BenediCtines, who, in France, and other * 
countries, reformed ſeveral monaſteries of their 4 

M 3 Order, 
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CENT. Order, and endeavoured to bring them back, as 


XVII. 


8 Or. II. near as was poſſible, to the laws and diſcipline of 


PART I. 


their founder [TJ, Their example was followed 
by the monks of Clugni, the Ciſtercians, the regu- 
lar canons, the Dominicans, and Franciſcans [J. 
It is from this period that we are to date the di- 
viſion of the monaſtic Orders into two general 
claſſes; one of theſe comprehends the Reformed 
monks, who, reclaimed from that licentiouſneſs 
and corruption of manners that had formerly diſ- 


honoured their ſocieties, lead more ſtrict and regu- 
lar lives, and diſcover in their conduct a greater 


regard to the primitive laws of their Order. The 
other is compoſed of the Un- reformed Orders, 
who, forgetting the ſpirit of their founders, and 
the rules of their inſtitute, ſpend their days in 
eaſe and pleaſure, and have no taſte for the auſte- 
rities and hardſhips of the monaſtic life. The 
latter claſs is by far the moſt numerous; and the 
greateſt part, even of the Reformed monks, do not 
only come ſhort of that purity of manners which 
their rule enjoins, but are moreover en 


2 Lz Poopy; Memoires fur I Hi * FO TI tom. ii. 
p- 513. where there is an account of the firſt Reforms made in 
the convents during this century. —Sce MaxTExE's Voyage 
Litteraire de deux Benedictins, par. II. p- 

ſz] There is an account of all the convents reformed i in this 
century, in HeLyoT's Hifloire des Ordres, tom. v, vi, vil. to 
which, however, ſeveral intereſting circumſtances may be add- 
ed, by conſulting other writers. The Reform of the Monks 
of Clugni is amply deſcribed by the Benedictincs, in the Gallia 
Chri ana, tom. vii. p. 544. The fame authors ſpeak of the 
Reform of the Regular Canons of St. AuGusTiN, tom. vii. 

778. 787. 790.—For an account of that of the Ciſtercians, 2 
M ABILLON, Annal. Benedif. tom. vi. p. 121 —＋ oyage Lite- 
rare de deus Benediflins, tom. i. p. 7, 8. tom. ii. p. 133. 229. 
269. 303. The -Ciftercians were no ſooner reformed them- 
ſelves, than they uſed their moſt zealous endeavours for the re- 
formation of the whole ſociety Ji. c. of the Benedictine Order), 


but in vain. See Mauro, Vie de { Abbe de la Trappe, tom. 
i. p. 192, 


and 
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and imperceptibly relapſing into their former in- 


dolence and diſorder. 

XXVI. Among the Reformed monks, a parti- 
cular degree of attention is due to certain Bene- 
dictine ſocieties, or congregations, who ſurpaſs all 
the other monaſtic Orders, both in the excellence 
and utility of their rules and conſtitution, and in 
the zeal and perſeverance with which they adhere 
to them. The moſt famous of theſe ſocieties is 
the Congregation of St. Maur | w ], which was found- 
ed in the year 1620, by the expreſs order of Gze- 
GORY XV., and was enriched by URBAN VIII., 
in the year 1627, with ſeveral donations and pri- 
vileges. It does not indeed appear, that even 
this ſoc y adheres ſtrictly to the ſpirit and 
maxims of BENEDICT, whoſe name it bears, nor is 
it beyond the reach of cenſure in other reſpects; but 
theſe imperfections are compenſated by the great 
number of excellent rules and inſtitutions that are 


obſerved in it, and by the regular lives and learn- 
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The Con- 
gregation of 
Se. Maur. 


ed labours of its members. For in this congre- 


gation there is a ſelect number of perſons, who 
are diſtinguiſhed by their genius and talents, ſet 
apart for the ſtudy of ſacred and profane litera- 
ture, and more eſpecially of hiſtory and antiqui- 
ties; and this learned part of the ſociety is fur- 


[0] See the Gallia Chriſtiana Nova, an admirable work, 


compoſed by the Congregation of St. Maur, tom. vii. p. 474-— * 


HeuyoT, Hiſtoire des Ordres, tom. vi. cap. xxxvii. p. 256. 
The letters patent of Pope GzzGory XV., by which the 
eſtabliſhment of this famous congregation was approved and 
confirmed, were criticiſed with great ſeverity and rigour by 
Lauxov, that formidable ſcourge of all the Monaſtic Orders, 
in his Examen privil. S. Germani, tom. iii. p. i. opp. p. 303. 
The ſame author gives an account of the diſſenſions that aroſe 
in this congregation immedi. tely: after its eſlabliſument; but an 
account which ſavours too much of that partiality that he; was. 
chargeable with, whenever he treated of monaſtic affairs; ſee 


bis Afert. Inquiſit. in privil. S. Medardi, p. i. cap. bv. p- 


227. tom. iii. opp. p. 2. 


M 4 niſned 
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der them ſucceſsful [x]. | It muſt be abundantly 
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| all t ans and materials of know- 
ledge in a rich abundance, and with every thing 
that can tend to facilitate their labours and ren- 


known, 


HA . 2.00 > They oved.anofo 

[x] The Benedictines celebrate, in pompous terms, the ex- 
ploits of this congregation in general, and more eſpecially their 
zealous and ſuccefaful hbours in reſtoring order, diſcipline; 
and virtue, in a great number of monaſteries, which were fall- 
ing into ruin through the indolence and corruption of their 
licentious members; See the Yoyage de deux Religieux Benedic- 
tins de la Congregation de S. Maur, tom. i. p. 16. tom. ii. p. 


. 


47. This eulogy, though perhaps exaggerated, is not entire- 
ly unmerited ; and there is no E -M the Benedictines 
have contributed much to reſtore the credit of the monaſtic 
Orders. There are, nevertheleſs, ſeveral claſſes of eccle- 
ſiaſtics in the Romiſh church, who are no. well-wiſhers to this 
learned congregation, though their diſlike be founded on diffe- 


rent reaſons. In the firſt claſs, we may place a certain num- 


ber of ambitious prelates, whoſe artful purpoſes have been diſ- 
appointed by this ingenious fraternity; for the monks of St. 
Fa having turned their principal ſtudy towards ancient 
hiſtory and antiquities of every kind, and being perfectly ac- 
quainted with ancient records, diplomas, and charters, are thug 

culiarly qualified to maintain their poſſeſſions, their juriſ- 

iction, and privileges, againſt the litigious pretenſions of the 
biſhops, and have, in fact, maintained them with more ſucceſs 
than their Order could do in former times, when deſtitute of 
learning, or but ill furniſhed with the knowledge of ancient 
hiſtory. The Jeſuits form the ſecond claſs of adverſaries, with 
whom this learned congregation has been obliged to ſtruggle $ 
for their luſtre and reputation being conſiderably eclipſed by 
the numerous and admirable productions of theſe Benedictines, 
they have uſed their utmoſt endeavours to ſink, or at leaſt to 
diminiſh, the credit of ſuch formidable rivals. See Simon, 
Lettres Choifies, tom. iv. p. 36. 45. Theſe Benedictines have 
a third ſet of enemies, who are inſtigated by ſuperſtition; and 
it is not improbable, that this ſuperſtition may be accompa- 
nied with a certain mixture of envy. To underſtand this fully, 
it muſt be obſerved, that the learned Monks, of whom we are 
now ſpeaking, have ſubſtituted an aſſiduous application to the 
culture of philology and literature in the place of that bodily 
and ine; labour which the Rule of St. Bun EDICT preſcribes 
to his followers. The more robuit, healthy, and vigorous 
Monks, are obliged to employ a certain portion of the in 
working with their hands; while thoſe of a weaker conſtitu- 
tion, and ſuperior genius, are allowed to exchange bodily — 

b | | men 
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known, to thoſe who have any acquaintance with © EN T. 


the hiſtory and progreſs of learning in Europe, 880 v. l. 
what ſignal advantages the republic of letters Pen. 
has derived from the eſtabliſhment of this famous 
Congregation, whoſe numerous and admirable pro- 
ductions have caſt a great light upon all the va- 
rious branches of philology and Belles Lettres, and 
whoſe reſearches have taken in the whole circle of 


ſcience, - philoſophy excepted | y ]. 


mental labour, and, inſtead of cultivating the lands or gardens 
of the convent, to ſpend their days in the purſuit 1 know- 
edge, both human and divine. The lazy Monks envy this 
ily repoſe ; and the ſuperſtitious and fanatical ones, who 
are vehemently prejudiced in favour of the ancient monaſtic 
diſcipline, behold, with contempt, theſe learned reſearches as un- 
becoming the monaſtic character, ſince they tend to divert the 
mind from divine contemplation. This ſuperſtitious and abſurd 
opinion was maintained, with peculiar warmth and vehemence, 
by Armand Jonx BouTHELIER DE RANCE,. abbot of La 
Truppe, in his book Des devoirs monaſtiques ; upon which the 
Benedictines employed MazniLLox, the moſt learned of their 
fraternity, to gelen their cauſe, and to expoſe the reveries of 
the abbot in their proper colours. This he did with remark- 
able ſucceſs, in his famous book De Siudiis monaſiicis, which 
was firſt publiſhed in 8vo at Paris in the year 1691, paſſed 
afterwards through ſeveral editions, and was tranſlated. into 
different' languages. Hence aroſe that celebrated queſtion, 
which was long debated with great warmth and animoſity in 
France, viz. How far a monk may, conſiſtentiy with his charac- 
ter, apply himſelf to the fludy of literature ? There is an ele- 
gant and intereſting hiſtory of this controverſy given by Vin- 
cent ThuLLIER, a moſt learned monk of the congregation 
of St. Maur; fee the Opera Poſthuma MABILTLONII % Rui- | I 
NARTII, tom. i. p. 365—425. th | [ 7 
[ y ] The curious reader will find an account of the authors AF 
and learned productions with which the congregation of Sz. 
Maur has enriched the republic of letters, in Pay. LE Cerr's 
Bibliotheque Hiſtorique et 2 des Auteurs de la Congregation 
de St. Maur, rr at the Hague in 8vo in 1726; and alſo 
in Bernard Pez's Bibliotheca Benedifino-Mariana, publiſhed 
in 8yo at Aug ſbourg in 1716, —TPheſe Benedictines ſtill main- 
tain their literary fame by the frequent publication of labo- 
rious and learned productions in al the various branches of 
ſacred and profane literature, Dos 
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XXVII. Though theſe pious attempts to re- 


form the monaſteries were not entirely unſucceſs- 
ful, yet the effects they produced, even in thoſe 
places where they had ſucceeded moſt, came far 


ſhort of that perfection of auſterity that had ſeiz- 


ed the imaginations of a ſet of perſons, whoſe 
number is conſiderable in the Romiſh church, 


though their credit be ſmall, and their ſeverity be 


generally looked upon as exceſſive and diſguſting. 
Theſe rigid cenſors, having always in their eye 
the ancient diſcipline of the monaſtic Orders, and 
bent on reducing the modern convents to that 
auſtere diſcipline, looked upon the changes above- 


mentioned as imperfect and trifling. They con- 


ſidered a monk as a perſon obliged, by the ſancti- 
ty of his profeſſion, to ſpend his whole days in 
prayers, tears, contemplation, and ſilence; in the 
peruſal of holy books, and the hardſhips of bo- 
dily labour; nay, they went ſo far as to main- 
tain, that all other deſigns, and all other occupa- 
tions, however laudable and excellent in them- 
ſelves, were entirely foreign from the monaſtic 
vocation, and, on that account, vain and ſinful i in 
perſons of that Order. This ſevere plan of mo- 
naſtic diſcipline was recommended by ſeveral per- 


ſons, whoſe obſcurity put it out of their power to 


influence many in its behalf; but it was alſo a- 
dopted by the Janſenilts, who reduced it to prac- 
tice in certain places [z], and in none with more 
ſucceſs and reputation than in the female convent 


[Lz] See the Memoires de Port-Rayal, tom. ii. p. 601, 602.— 
MazTix Baxcos, the moſt celebrated Janſeniſt of this century, 
introduced this auſtere rule of diſcipline into the monaſtery of 
Si. Cyran, of which he was abbot. See the Callia Chriſtiana, 
tom. ii. p. 132.—MoLtox, Voyages Liturgiques, p. 135, But, 
after the death of this famous abbot, the monks of his cloyſter 
relapſed into their former diſorder, and reſumed their former 
manners. Sce Yoyage de deux Bencdidius, tom. i. p. i. p. 18. 
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of Port-Royal, where it has ſubſiſted from the year o EN: T, 
1618 until our time [a]. Theſe ſteps of the Jan- PF — 
ſeniſts excited a ſpirit of emulation, and ſeveral Pn 7 1- 
monaſteries exerted themſelves in the imitation of 
this-auſtere model ; but they were all ſurpaſſed by 
the famous BovruLiex DE RANCE, abbot de la 
Trappe [O], who, with the moſt ardent zeal, and 
indefatigable labour, attended with uncommon 
gs introduced into his monaſtery this diſci- 
33 in all its auſtere and ſhocking perfection. 

his abbot, ſo illuſtrious by his birth, and ſo re- 
markable for his extraordinary devotion, was ſo 


happy as to vindicate his fraternity from the 
charge of exceſſive ſuperſtition, which the Janſe- 


[a] Heryor, Hiſtoire des Ordres, tom. v. chaps. xliv, p. 
455 
> [5] This illuſtrious abbot ſhewed very early an extraor- 
dinary genius for the Belles Lettres, At the age of ten, he was 
maſter of ſeveral of the Greek and Roman poets, and under- 
ſtood Homer perfectly. At the age of twelve or thirteen, he 
gave an edition of Anacreon, with learned Annotations. Some 
writers allege, that he had imbibed the voluptuous ſpirit of 
that poct, and that his ſubſequent application to the ftudy of 
theology in the Sorbonne did not extinguiſh it entirely. They 
alſo attribute his converſion to a fingular incident. They tell 
us, that returning from the country, after fix weeks abſence 
from a lady whom he loved paſſionately (and not in vain), he 
went directly to her chamber by a back ftair, without having 
the patience to make any previous enquiry about her health ? 
and ſituation. On opening the door, he found the chamber 
illuminated, and hung with black ;—and, on approaching the 
bed, —ſaw the moſt hideous ſpectacle that could be preſented L 
to his eyes, and the molt adapted to mortify paſſion, inſpire | 3 
horror, and engender the gloom of melancholy devotion, in a 
mind too lively and too much agitated to improve this ſhocking 
change to the purpoſes of rational piety : he faw his fair 
miſtreſs in her ſhrond—dead of the ſmall-pox—all her charms 
fled—and ſucceeded by the ghaitly lines of death, and the 
frightful marks of that terrible diſorder. From that moment, 
it is ſaid, our abbot retired from the world, repaired to Za 
Trappe, the moſt _loomy, barren, and deſolate ſpot in the 
whole kingdom of France, and there ſpent the forty laſt yeard 
of his life in perpetual acts of the molt aultere piety. 
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niſts had drawn upon themſelves by the aulterity 
of their monaſtic diſcipline ; and yet his ſociety 
obſerved the ſevere and laborious rule of the an- 
cient Ciſtercians, whom they even ſurpaſſed in ab- 
ſtinence, mortifications, and ſeli-denial. This 
Order {till ſubſiſts, under the denomination of the 
Reformed Bernardins of La Trappe, and has ſeveral 
monaſteries both in Spain and Italy; but, if cre- 
dit may be given to the accounts of writers who 


ſeem to be well informed, it is degenerating gra- 


dually from the aultere and paint Gigpine, of 
its famous founder | c ]. 

XXVIII. The Romiſh church, from whoſe 

rolific womb all the various forms of ſuperſtition 

iſſued forth in an amazing abundance, ſaw ſeveral 
new monaſtic eſtabliſhments ariſe within its bor- 
ders during this century. The greateſt part of 
them we ſhall paſs over in filence, and confine 
ourſelves to the mention of thoſe which have ob- 
tained ſome degree of fame, or at leaſt made a 
certain noiſe in the world. 

We begin with the Fathers e 5 the oratory of the 
Holy Jeſis, a famous Order, 1 inſtituted by Cardinal 
BERULLE, a man of genius and talents, who diſ- 
played his abilities with ſuch ſucceſs, in the ſer- 
vice both of ſtate and church, that he was gene- 
rally looked upon as equally qualified for ſhini 
in theſe very different ſpheres. This Order, which 
both in the nature of its rules, and in the defign 
of its eſtabliſhment, ſeems to be in direct oppoſition 
to that of the Jeſuits, was founded in the year 
1613, has produced a conſiderable number of per- 


[c] Maxsolikx, Vie de P Abbe de la Trappe, publiſhed at 

Paris in 1702 in 4to, and in 1703 in 2 vols. 12mo.— Mau- 

Þ Abu de la Trappe, publiſhed at Paris in 2 

vols. 8vo, in 1702.—FEELIIIxx, Deſcription de I Abbaye de la 

Trappe, publiſhed at Paris in 1671,—HELyoT, Hiſtoire * 
Ordres, tom. vi. chap. i. p. 1. 
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fons eminent for their piety, learning, and elo- 
quence, and ſtill maintains its reputation in this 
reſpect. Its members however have, on account 
of certain theological productions, been ſuſpected 
of introducing new opinions ; and this ſuſpicion 
has not only been raiſed, but is alſo induſtrioufl 

fomented and propagated, by the Jeſuits. The 
prieſts who enter into this ſociety are not obliged 
to renounce their property or poſſeſſions, but only 
to refuſe all eccleſiaſtical cures or offices to which 
any fixed revenues or honours are. annexed, as 
long as they continue members of this fraternity, 
from which they are, however, at liberty to re- 
tire whenever they think proper [d J. While 
they continue in the Order, they are bound to 
perform, with the greateſt fidelity and accuracy, 
all the prieſtly functions, and to turn the whole 


bent of their zeal and induſtry to one ſingle point, 


even the preparing and qualifying themſelves and 
others for diſcharging them daily with greater 
perfection, and more abundant fruits. If, there- 
fore, we conſider this Order in the original end of 
its inſtitution, its convents may, not improperly, 
be called the ſchools of /acerdotal divinityſe]. It 
is nevertheleſs to be obſerved, that, in later times, 


FF [d] The Fathers or Prieſts (as they are alſo called) of 
the oratory, are not, properly ſpeaking, religious or monks, be- 
ing bound by no vows, and their inſtitute being purely eccle- 
ſiaſtical or ſacerdotal. s 

[e] See HaBtrT DE Ctrl, Vie du Cardinal BrruULLE, 
fondateur de POratoire de Jeſus, publiſhed at Paris in to in the 
year 1646, —Mokix1 Via Antigq. prefixed to his Orientalia, 
p- 3, 4, F. 110.—R. Simon, Lettres Choifier, tom. ii. p. 60. 
et Biblioth&que Critique (publiſhed under the fictitious name of 
Saint Forre), tom. iii. p. 303. 324. 330. For an account of 
the genius and capacity of BeruLLE, fee BAIER, Vie de 
RicaeR, p. eta, ee VassoR, Hiſtoire de Louis XIII., 
tom. iii. p. 397. —HrrLror, Hiftoire des Ordres, tom. viii. 
_ xX. p. 53.—Gallia Chriſtiana Benedifinor. tom. vii. p- 
976. | > 951 en 
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CEN T. the Fathers of the Oratory have not confined them- 
8 91. II. ſelves to this ſingle object, but have imperceptibly 
PaxT I. extended their original plan, and applied them- 


ſelves to the ſtudy of polite literature and theolo- 


gy, which they teach with reputation in their col- 


leges 

After & theſe Fathers, the next place is due to the 
Prieſts of the Miſſions, an Order founded by VIx- 
CENT DE PAUL (who has obtained, not long ago, 
the honours of ſaintſhip), and formed into a re- 
gular congregation, in the year 1632, by Pope 
URBAN VIII. The rule preſcribed to this ſocie- 
ty, by its founder, lays ,its members under the 
three following obligations: Fir, to purity them- 
ſelves, and to aſpire daily to higher degrees of 
ſanctity and perfection, by prayer, meditation, 
the peruſal of pious books, and other devout ex- 
erciſes: Secondly, to employ eight months of the 
year in the villages, and, in general, among the 
country- people, in order to inſtruct them in the 
principles of religion, form them to the practice 
of piety and virtue, accommodate their differ- 
ences, and adminiſter conſolation and relief to the 
ſick and indigent : Thirdly, to inſpect and govern 
the ſeminaries in which perſons deſigned for holy 
orders receive their education, and to inſtruct the 


candidates for the miniſtry in the ſciences that re- 


late to their reſpective vocations [ g]. | 

The Prize/ts of the miſſions were alſo intruſted 
with the direction and government of a Female 
Order called Virgins of Love, or Daughters of Cha- 
rity, whoſe office it was to adminiſter aſſiſtance 


[/ The Fathers of the Oratory will now be obliged, in 


a more particular manner, to extend their plan; ſince; by the 
ſuppreſſion of the Jeſuits in France, the education of youth 1s 
committed to them. 


[gs] ABzLY Vie de Vikeanr DE Paus, publiſhed 3 in 4to at 


Paris in 1664.—Hzrror, loc. cit. tom. viii. chap. xi. p. 64+ 
—Gallia Chri i/liana, tom. vii. p. 998. — 
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and relief to indigent perſons, who were confined © F N r. 

to their beds by ſickneſs and infirmity. This 8dr. II. 

Order was founded by a noble virgin, whoſe PAAr J. 

name was Lovisa LE GRAS, and received, in the 

year 1660, the approbation of Pope CLemenT 

IX. [h].—The Brethren and Siſters of the pious and 

Chriſtian ſchools, who are now commonly called 

Pieti/ts, were formed into a ſociety in the year 

1678, by NicyoLas BARRR, and obliged, by their 

engagements, to devote themſelves to the educa- 

tion of poor children of both ſexes [i]. It would 

be endleſs to' mention all the religious ſocieties 

which roſe and fell, were formed by fits' of zeal, 

and diſſolved by external incidents, or by their 

own internal principles of inſtability and decay. 55 
XXIX. If the Company of Jeſis, fo called, The fociety 

which may be conſidered as the foul of the papal 28 

hierarchy, and the main ſpring that directs its 

motions, had not been invincible, it muſt have 

ſunk under the attacks of thoſe formidable ene- 

mies that, during the courſe of this century, aſ- 

ſailed it on all ſides and from every quarter. 

When we conſider the multitude of the adverſa- 

ries the Jeſuits had to encounter, the heinous 

crimes with which they were charged, the innu- 

merable affronts they received, and the various 

calamities in which they were involved, it muſt 

appear aſtoniſhing that they yet ſubſiſt; and ſtill 

more ſo, that they enjoy any degree of public 

eſteem, and are not, on the contrary, ſunk in ob- 

livion, or covered with infamy. In France, Hol- 

land, Poland, and ſtaly, they experienced, from 

time to time, the bitter effects of a warm and 


51 Gonion, Vie de Maclime Dx GRA, Fondatrice d 
Filles de la Charité, publiſned in 12mo at Paris, in the year 
1676. 

[i] Herxor, Hiſtoire des Ordres, tom. viii. Chap. xxx. p. 
233. 
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CEN T. vehement oppoſition, and were, both in public 
$zcr. U. and private, accuſed of the greateſt enormities, 
Paar I. and charged with maintaining peſtilential errors 
—— and maxims, that were equally deſtructive of the 
temporal and eternal intereſts of mankind, by 
their tendency to extinguiſh the ſpirit of true re- 
ligion, and to trouble the order and peace of 
civil ſociety. The Janſeniſts, and all who 
eſpouſed their cauſe, diſtinguiſhed themſelves 
more eſpecially in this oppoſition. They com- 
poſed an innumerable multitude of books, in or- 
der to cover the ſons of Loyoua with eternal re- 
proach, and to expoſe them to the hatred and 
. fcorn of the whole univerſe. - Nor were theſe pro- 
ductions mere defamatory libels, dictated by ma- 
lice alone, or pompous declamations, deſtitute 
of arguments and evidence. On the contrary, 
they were attended with the ſtrongeſt d 
tion, being drawn from undeniable facts, and 
confirmed by unexceptionable teſtimonies La | 


[kJ An account of this oppoſition to, and of theſe conteſts 
with, the Jeſuits, would furniſh matter for many volumes; 
ſince there is ſcarcely any Roman Catholic country which has 
not been the theatre of violent diviſions between the ſons of 
LoyoLa, and the magiſtrates, monks, or doctors, of the Ro- 
miſh Church. In theſe conteſts, the Jeſuits ſeemed almoſt al- 
ways to be vanquiſhed ; and nevertheleſs, in the iſſue, they al- 
ways came victorious from the field of controverſy. A Janſe- 
niſt writer propoſed, ſome years ago, to collect into one rela- 
tion the accounts of theſe conteſts that lie diſperſed in a multi- 
tude of books, and to give a complete hiſtory of this famous 
Order. The firſt volume of his work accordingly appeared at 
Utrecht, in the year 1741, was accompanied with a, curious 
Preface, and entitled Hiſtoire des 'Religieux de la Compagnie de 
Feſus. If we may give credit to what this writer tells us of 
the voyages he undertook, the dangers and difficulties he en- 
countered, and the number of years he ſpent in inveltigating 
the proceedings, and in detecting the frauds and artifices, of 
the Jeſuits, we muſt certainly be perſuaded, that no man could 
be better qualified. for compoſing the hiſtory of this inſidious 
Order. But this good man, returning imprudently into France, 
was diſcovered by his exaſperated enemies the Jeſuits, _ is 
16 aid 
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Vet all this was far from overturning that fabric 
of profound and inſidious policy which the Je- 
ſuits had raifed; under the protection of the Ro- 
man pontifs, and the connivance of deluded 
princes and nations. It ſeemed, on the contrary, 
as if the oppoſition of fuch a multitude of ene- 


mies and aceuſers had ſtrengthened their intereſt 


ſaid to have periſhed miſerably by their hands. Hence not 
above a third part of his intended work was either publiſhed 
or finiſhed for the preſs. I Some things may be added, both 
by way of correction and illuſtration, to what Dr. Mos HEIIIi 
has here ſaid concerning thus hiſtory of the Jeſuits and its au- 
thor. In the ft place, its author or compiler is full alive, re- 
ſides at the Hague, paſſes by the name of BERNARD, is ſuppoſed 
to be a Janſeniſt, and a relation of the famous Father Que- 
NEL, whom the Jeſuits perſecuted with ſuch violence in France. 
He is a native of France, and belonged to the oratory. It is 
alſo true, that he went thither from Holland ſeveral years ago; 
and it was believed, that he had fallen a victim to the reſent- 
ment of the Jeſuits, until his return to the Hague proved that 
report falſe... Secondly, This hiſtory is carried no further 
down than the year 1572, notwithſtanding the expreſs pro- 
miſes and engagements by which the author bound himſelf, 
four and twenty years ago (in the Preface to his firſt volume), 
to publiſh the whole in x very ſhort time, declaring that it was 
ready for the preſs. This ſuſpenſion is far from being ho- 
nourable to Mr. BzxazD, who is ſtill living at the Hague, and 
conſequently at full liberty to accompliſh his promiſe. This 
has made ſome ſuſpect, that, though Mr. Bzxard is too much 
out of the Jefuits reach to be influenced by their threatenin 
he is not, however, too far from them to be moved by the * 
uence of their promiſes, or ſtedfaſt enough to ſtand out againſt 
* weighty. remonſtrances they may have employed to prevent 
the further publication of his hiſtory. It may be obſerved 
thirdly, that the character of a traveller, who has ſtudied the 
manners and conduct of the Jefuits in the moſt remarkable 
ſcenes of their tranſactions in Europe, and the other parts of 
the globe, is here aſſumed by Mr. Bexar as the moſt plea- 
ſing manner of ' conveying the accounts which he compiled in 
his cloſet. Theie accounts don't appear to be falſe, though 
the character of a traveller, aſſumed by the compiler, be ficti- 
tious. It muſt be allowed, on the contrary, that Mr. BEN AD 
has drawn his relations from good ſources, though his ſtyle and 
manner cannot well be juſtited from the charge of acrimony 
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inſtead of diminiſhing it, and added to their af- 
fluence and proſperity inſtead of bringing on 
their deſtruction. Amidſt the ſtorm that threat- 
ened them with a fatal ſhipwreck, they directed 
their courſe with the utmoſt dexterity, tranquil- 
lity, and prudence. Thus they got ſafe into the 
defired harbour, and aroſe to the very ſummit of 
ſpiritual authority in the church of Rome. Avoid- 
ing rather than repelling the aſſaults of their ene- 


mies, oppoſing for the moſt part patience and 


ſilence to their redoubled inſults, they proceeded 
uniformly and ſtedfaſtly to their great purpoſe, 


and they ſeem to have attained it. For thoſe 


very nations who formerly looked upon a Jeſuit 
as a kind of monſter, and as a public peſt, commit, 
at this day, ſome through neceſſity, ſome through 
choice, and others through both, a great part of 
their intereſts and tranſactions to the direction of 


this molt artful and powerful ſociety LI J. 
XXX. All 


[i] It may perhaps be affirmed with truth, that none of the 
Roman Catholic nations attacked the Jeſuits with more vehe- 
mence and animoſity than the French have done upon ſeveral 
occaſions; and it is certain, that the Jeſuits in that kingdom 
have been, more than once, involved in great difficulties and 
diſtreſs. To be convinced of this, the reader has only to con- 
fult Du . BovLay's Hiſtoria Academie Pariftenſis, tom. vi. p. 
559. 648. 676. 738. 742. 744. 763. 774. 874. 890. 898. 909. 
in which he will find an ample and accurate acccunt of the 
reſolutions and tranſactions of the Parliament and Univerſit 
of Paris, and alſo of the proceedings of the people in — xe 
to the detriment of this artful and dangerous · — But 
what was the final iſſue of all theſe reſolutions and tranſactions, 
and in what did all this oppoſition end? I anſwer, in the ex- 
altat ion and grandeur of the Jeſuits. They had been baniſhed 
wich ignominy out of the kingdom, and were recalled from 
their exile, and honourably reſtored to their former credit, in 
the year 1604, under the reign of HENRY IV., notwithitand- 
ing the remonſtrances of many perſons of the higheſt rank'and 
dignity, who were ſhocked beyond expreſſion at this unac- 
countably mean and ignoble ſtep. See Memoires de SULLY 
(the modern edition publiſhed at Geneva), tom. 5. p. 33, $74- 
FSA ter 
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l SEC r. II. 
ed Roman-Catholic countries, a new degree of Paar 1. 


received, during this century, in the more poliſh- 


luſtre and improvement. France, Spain, Italy, 
and the Netherlands, produced ſeveral men emi- 
nent for their genius, erudition, and acquaintance 
with the learned languages. This happy cir- 
cumſtance muſt not, however, be attributed to 
the labour of the ſchools, or to the methods and 
procedure of public education; for the old, dry, 
perplexing, inelegant, ſcholaſtic method of in- 
ſtruction prevailed then, and indeed ſtill takes 
place in both the higher and lower ſeminaries of 
learning; and it is the peculiar tendency of this 
method to damp genius, to depreſs, inſtead of ex- 
citing and encouraging, the generous efforts of 
the mind towards the purſuit of truth, and to 
load the memory with a multitude of inſignificant 
words and uſeleſs diſtinctions. It was beyond 
the borders of theſe pedantic ſeminaries, that ge- 
nius was encouraged, and directed by grèat and 
eminent patrons of ſcience, who opened new 
paths to the attainment of ſolid learning, and 
preſented the ſciences under a new and engaging 
aſpect to the ſtudious youth. It muſt be obſery- 
ed here, in juſtice to the French, that they bore a. 
diſtinguiſhed part in this literary reformation. — 
Excited by their native force of genius, and ani- 
mated by the encouragement that learning and 
learned men received from the munificence of 
Lewis XIV., they cultivated with ſucceſs almoſt 
all the various branches of literature, and, reject- 
ing the barbarous jargon of the ſchools, exhibited 


Aſter that period, they moved the main-ſprings of government 
both in church and ſtate, and ſtill continue to fit, . though 
inviſibly, at the helm of both. Y The reader mult again be 
advertiſed, that this note was written by Dr. Mosuziu ſome 
years before the ſuppreſſion of the fociety of the Jeſuits in 
France. e | h 
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CENT. learning under an elegant and alluring form, and 
XVII. . * - * 

S Fer. 1. thereby multiplied the number of its votaries and 

PaRT L patrons [m]. It is well known how much the 


example and labours of this polite nation contri- 
buted to deliver other countries from the yoke of 


ſcholaſtic bondage. 
The tate of 


ophy 


XXXI. The Ariſtotelians of this century were 


a a ſet of intricate dialecticians, who had the name 


of the Stagirite mi in their mouths, without 
the leaſt portion of his 


knowledge of his ſyſtem; and they maintained 
their empire in the ſchools, notwithſtanding the 


genius, or any tolerable 


attempts that had been made to diminiſh their 
credit. It was long before the court of Rome, 


which beheld with terror whatever bore the ſmall- 
eſt aſpe& of novelty, could think of conſenting 


to the introduction of a more rational philoſophy, 


or permit the modern diſcoveries in that noble 


ſcience to be explained with freedom in the pub- 


lic ſeminaries of learning. This appears ſufficient- 
ly from the fate of GALILEI, the famous mathema- 
tician of Florence, who was caſt into priſon by the 


court of Inquiſition, for adopting the ſentiments of 


Cop ERNI us, in relation to the conſtitution of the 


ſolar ſyſtem. It is true, indeed, that Des CAR TES 
and GassENDI | 7: ], the one by his new philoſophy, 


and the other by his admirable writings, gave a 


mortal wound to the Peripatetics, and excited a 
ipirit of liberty and emulation that changed the 
face of ſcience in France. It was under the au- 
ſpicious influence of theſe adventurous guides, 
that ſeveral eminent men of that nation abandon- 


ſm] For an ample account of this matter, ſee VoLTaire's 
Siccle de Louis XIV., and mote eſpecially the Chapters in the 
lecond volume relative to the Arts and Sciences. 

[a] See Gass ENDI Exercitationes Paradoxe adverſus Ariſto- 
tel-os, Operum, tom. iii. This ſubtile and judicious work con- 
triluted, perhaps, more than any thing elſe, to hurt the cauſe, 
and ruin the credit, of the Peripatetics. 


a 
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ed the perplexed and intricate wilds of the philo- c E N T. 
ſophy that was taught by the modern Ariſtote- g _— 
lians ; and, throwing off the ſhackles of mere au- P47 1- 
thority, dared to conſult the dictates of reaſon 
and experience, in the ſtudy of nature, and in the 
inveſtigation of truth. Among theſe converts to 
true philoſophy, ſeveral Jeſuits, and a ſtill greater 
number of Janſeniſis and Prieſts of the Oratory, diſ- 
tinguiſhed themſelves ; and, accordingly, we find 
in this liſt the reſpectable names of MalLE- 
BRANCHE, ARNAULD, LAM, Nicole, PasCaAL, 
who acquired immortal fame by illuſtrating and 
improving the do&rine of DESs CAR TES, and ac- 
commodating it to the purpoſes of human life [o]. 
The modeſty, circumſpection, and ſelf-diffidence 
of GASSEN DI, who confefled the ſcanty meaſure 
of his knowledge, and pretended to no other me- 
rit than that of pointing out a rational method of 
arriving at truth, while others boaſted that they 
had already found it out, rendered him diſagree- 
able in France. The ardent curioſity, the fervor, 
precipitation, and impatience of that lively people, 
could not bear the flow and cautious method of 
proceeding that was recommended by the cool 
wiſdom of this prudent inquirer. They wanted 
to get at the ſummit of philoſophy, without 
climbing the ſteps that lead to it. | 


L] Theſe great men were, indeed, very ill treated by the 
Peripatetics, on account of their learned and excellent labours. 
They were accuſed by thele exaſperated ſcholaſtics of irreli- 
gion ; and were even charged with Atheiſm by Father Haz- 
DOVIN, who was really intoxicated with the large draughts he 
had taken from the muddy fountains of Peripatetic and Scho- 
laſtie ſeience. See his Athei Detecti, in his Opp. Poſthum. p. 1. 
and 1259.—lIt is eaſy to perceive the reaſons of all this re- 
ſentment ; ſince the Carteſian ſyſtem, which aimed at reſtorin 
the authority of reaſon and the light of true philoſophy, was 
by no means ſo proper to defend the pretenſions of Rome and 
the cauſe. of Popery, as the dark and intricate jargon of the 
Peripatetics : 
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Towards the concluſion of this century, many 
eminent men, in Htaly and in other countries, fol- 
lowed the example of the French, in throwing off 
the yoke of the Peripatetics, and venturing into 
the paths that were newly opened for the inveſti- 

ation of truth. This deſertion of the old philo- 
Doby was at firſt attended with that timorouſneſs 
and ſecrecy that aroſe from apprehenſions of the 
diſpleaſure and reſentment of the court of Rome; 
but, as ſoon as it was known that the Roman 
pontifs beheld with leſs indignation and jealouſy 
the new diſcoveries in metaphyſics, mathematics, 
and natural philoſophy, than the deſerters broke 
their chains with greater confidence, and pro- 
ceeded with greater freedom and boldneſs in the 
purſuit of truth. | 

XXXII. After this general account of the ſtate 
of learning in the Roman-Catholic countries, it 
will not be improper to point out, in a more par- 
ticular manner, thoſe of the Romiſh writers, who 
contributed moſt to the propagation and improve- 
ment both of ſacred and profane erudition during 


the courſe of this century. The Jeſuits were, for 


a long time, not only poſſeſſed of an undiſputed 
pre-eminence in this reſpect, but were, more- 
over, conſidered as almoſt the fole fountains of 
univerſal knowledge, and the only religious Order 
that made any figure in the literary world. And 


it muſt be confeſſed by all, who are not miſled 


by want of candour or of proper information, 
that this famous ſociety was adorned by many 


perſons of uncommon genius and learning, The 


names of PETAu, SixRMON D, PoussInes, LaBBs, 
and ABRAM, will hve as long as letters ſhall be 
held in honour ; and even that of Harpovin, 
notwithſtanding the ſingularity of his diſordered 
fancy, and the extravagance of many of his opi- 
nions, will eſcape oblivion. on 


It 
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It is at the ſame time to be obſerved, that the c E N r. 
literary glory of the Jeſuits ſuffered a remarkable 8 O Il. 
eclipſe, during the courſe of this century, from Parr I. 


the growing luſtre of the Benedictine Order, and 
more eſpecially of the Congregation of St. Maur. 
The Jeſuits were perpetually boaſting of the 


eminent merit and luſtre of their ſociety on the 


one hand, and expoſing, on the other, to public 
contempt, the ignorance and ſtupidity of the Be- 
nedictines, who, indeed, formerly made a very 
different figure from what they do at preſent. 
Their view in this was to form a plauſible pre- 
text for invading the rights of the latter, and en- 
groſſing their ample revenues and poſſeſſions; but 
the Benedictines reſolved to diſconcert this infidi- 
ous project, to wipe off the reproach of ignorance 
that had heretofore been caſt upon them with too 
much juſtice, and to diſappoint the rapacious avi- 
dity of their enemies, and rob them of their 
pretexts. For this purpoſe they not only erected 
ſchools in their monaſteries, for the inſtruction of 
youth in the various branches of learning and 
{cience, but alſo employed ſuch of their ſelect 
members, as were diſtinguiſhed by their erudition 


and genius, in compoſing a variety of learned 


productions, that were likely to ſurvive the waſte 
of time, adapted to vindicate the honour of the 
fraternity, and to reduce its enemies to ſilence, 
This important taſk has been executed with in- 
credible ability and ſucceſs by MaziLLox, D'A- 
CHERY, MassuET, RUINART, BEAUGENDRE, GAR- 
NIER, DE La Rue, MaRTENE, MonTravcos, and 
other eminent men of that learned Order. It is 
to theſe Benedictines that we are indebted for the 
beſt editions of the Greek and Latin fathers ;' for 
the diſcovery of many curious records and an- 
cient documents, that throw a new light upon the 
hiſtory of remote ages, and upon the antiquities 
of various countries; for the beſt accounts of 
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ancient tranſactions, whether eccleſiaſtical or po- 
litical, and of the manners and cuſtoms of the 
: earlieſt times; for the improvement of chrono- 
logy, and the other branches of literature. In 
all theſe parts of philology and Belles Lettres, the 
religious Order, now under conſideration, has 
ſhone with a diftinguiſhed luſtre, and given ſpe- 
cimens of their knowledge, diſcernment, and in- 
duſtry, that are worthy of being tranſmitted to 
the lateſt poſterity. It would be perhaps diffi- 
cult to aſſign a reaſon for that viſible decline of 
learning among the Jeſuits, that commenced pre- 
ciſely at that very period when the Benedictines 
began to make this eminent figure in the repub- 
lic of letters. The fact, however, is undeniable; 
and the Jeſuits have long been at a loſs to pro- 
duce any one or more of their members who are 
qualified to diſpute the pre- eminence, or even to 
claim an equality, with the Benedictines. The 
latter ſtill continue to ſhine in the various branches 
of philology, and, almoſt every year, enrich the 
literary world with productions that furniſh abun- 
dant proofs of their learning and induſtry; 
whereas, if we except a ſingle work, publiſhed by 
the Jeſuits of Antwerp, many years have paſſed 
ſince the ſons of LoyoLa have given any ſatisfac- 
tory proofs of their boaſted learning, or added to 
the maſs of literature any work worthy to be 
compared with the /abours of the followers of Br- 
NEDICT. 

Theſe learned monks excited the emulation of 
the Prie/ts of the Oratory, whoſe efforts to reſemble 
them were far from being deſtitute of ſucceſs. 
Several members of this latter Order diſtinguiſh- 
ed themſelves by their remarkable proficiency in 
various branches both of ſacred and profane lite- 
rature. This, to mention no more examples, ap- 

ears ſufficiently from the writings of Morin, 
Fromassm, and SIMON, and from that admirable 


work 
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work of CHARLES Dr CoidrE, entitled The Ec- C EN x. 


clefiaſtical Annals f France. The Janſeniſis alſo 8 


XVII. 
E C T. II. 


deſerve a place in the liſt of thoſe who cultivated PAY. 


letters with induſtry and ſucceſs. Many of their 
productions abound with erudition, nay ſeveral 
of them excel both in elegance of ſtile and preci- 


ſion of method; and it may be ſaid, in general, 


that their writings were eminently ſerviceable in 
the inſtruction of youth, and alſo proper to con- 
tribute to the progreſs of learning among perſons 
of riper years. The writings of thoſe who com- 
poſed the community of Port- Royal [p], the 
works of TILLEMON T, ARN AUD, NicoLE, Pas- 
cal, and LAxczLor, with many other elegant and 
uſeful productions of perſons of this claſs, were 
undoubtedly an ornament to French literature 
during this century. The other religious ſocie- 
ties, the higher and lower orders of the clergy, 
had alſo among them men of learning and genius 
that reflected a luſtre upon the reſpective claſſes 
to which they belonged. Nor ought this to be 
a matter of admiration; ſince nothing is more 
natural than that, in an immenſe multitude of 
monks and clergy, all poſſeſſed of abundant lei- 
ſure for ſtudy, and of the beſt opportunities of 
improvement, there ſhould be ſome who, unwil- 
ling to hide or throw away ſuch a precious talent, 
would employ with ſucceſs this leiſure, and theſe 
opportunities, in the culture of the ſciences. It 
is nevertheleſs certain, that the eminent men who 
were to be found beyond the limits of the four 


[Le] Meſſeurs de Port-Royal was a general denomination, 
which eompzehended all the Janfeniit writers, but was however 
applied, in a more confined and particular enſe, to'thoſe Jan- 
ſeniſts who paſled their days in pious exerciſes and literary pur- 
ſuits in the retreat of Pert-Royal, a manſiou fituated at a little 
diſtance from Paris, It is well known, that ſeveral writers of 


ſuperior genius, extenſive learning, and uncommon eloquence, 


relided in this ſanctuary of letters, 
| claſſes 
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CEN T, dif already mentioned ['q], were few in num- 
8 Ol. II. ber, comparatively ſpeaking, and ſcarcely ex- 
err L. ceeded the liſt that any of theſe claſſes was able 
to furniſh, 
—.— XXXIII. Hence it comes, that the church of 
of the Ro- Rome can produce a long liſt of writers that have 
munen. ariſen in its boſom, and acquired a ſhining and 
permanent reputation, by their learned produc- 
tions. At the head of the eminent authors which 
we find among the monaſtic orders and the regu- 
lar clergy, mult be placed the Cardinals Baro- 
Nlus and BELLARMINE, who have obtained an im- 
mortal name in their church, the one by his labo- 
rious Annals, and the other by his books of Con- 
troverſy. The other writers that belong to this 
claſs, are—SERRARIUS—PFEVARDENTIUS— POSSE» 
VIN—GRETSER—COMBEFIS—NATALIS ALEXAN- 
DER—BECAN—SIRMOND—PETAU— POUSSINES— 
CeiloT—-CausiN=—- MorRIN— RENAUD—-FRA- 
PaoL0— PALLAVICINI—-LABBE—-MAIMBURG— 
T HOMASSIN——SFONDRAT——AGCUIRRE—-HENRY 
Norts—- D* AcuErRyY——-MaBiLLON——HaRDOUIN 
—S1MON—RuiNAarRT— MoNnTFAUCON——GALLONI 
—SCACCHI—COoRNELIUS A LAPIDE——BONFRERE 
—MENARD—SEGUENOT——BERNARD——LAaMy— 
BoLLand——HEenscHEN——PaPrtEBROcH——and 
others. 

The principal among the ſecular clergy, who are 
neither bound by vows, nor attached to any pe- 
culiar community and rules of diſcipline, were— 
PzRRON—ESTIUS —LAUNOY—ALBASPIN AUS—— 
PeTrus DE Marca—Ricailitv—HoLSTENUS— 
BaLuzE—Bona—HouzT—BosvtT—FENELON— 
Gopeau——TILLEMONT——THhitrRs—-Du Pin— 
LEO ALLATIUS—ZACCAGNI—COTELIER—PFI1LE-s 


[9] The Jefuits, Benedictines, Prieſts of the Oratory, and 


SAC 
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8ac—V1sconTI—&c. [7] This liſt might be 
conſiderably augmented by adding to it thoſe 
writers among the laity who diſtinguiſhed them- 
ſelves by their theological or literary productions. 
XXXIV. If we take an accurate view of the 
religious ſyſtem of the Romiſh church during this 
century, both with reſpect to articles of faith and 
rules of practice, we ſhall find that, inſtead of be- 
ing improved by being brought ſomewhat nearer 
to that perfect model of doctrine and morals that 
is exhibited to us in the Holy Scriptures, it had 
contracted new degrees of corruption and dege- 
neracy in moſt places, partly by the negligence 
of the Roman pontits, and partly by the danger- 
ous maxims and influence of the Jeſuits. This is 
not only the obſervation of thoſe who have re- 
nounced the Romiſh communion, and in the del- 
potic ſtyle of that church are called heretics ; it is 
the complaint of the wiſeſt and worthieſt part of 


that communion, of all its members who have a 


zeal for the advancement of true Chriſtian know- 
ledge and genuine piety. 

As to the doctrinal part of the Romiſh religion, 
it is ſaid, and not without foundation, to have ſuf- 
fered extremely in the hands of the Jeſuits, who, 
under the connivance, nay ſometimes by the im- 
mediate aſſiſtance of the Roman pontifs, have 
perverted and corrupted ſuch of the fundamental 
doctrines of Chriſtianity as were left entire by the 
council of Trent, There are not wanting proofs 
ſufficient to ſupport this charge; inaſmuch as theſe 
ſubtile and inſidious fathers have manifeſtly en- 
deavoured to diminiſh the authority and impor- 
tance of the Holy Scriptures, have extolled the 
power of human nature, changed the ſentiments 


[7] For a particular account of the reſpective merit of the 
writers here mentioned, ſce, wg other literary hiſtorians, 


Do Pix's Hiftoire des erde Eecigſi ati ques, tom. xvii. xviit. 
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of many with reſpect to the neceſſity and efficacy 
of divine grace, repreſented the mediation and 
ſufferings of CHr1sT as leſs powerful and merito- 
rious than they are ſaid to be in the ſacred wnit- 
ings, turned the Roman pontiff into a terreſtrial 
Deity, and put him almoſt upon an equal footing 
with the Divine Saviour ; and, finally, rendered, 
as far as in them lies, the truth of the Chriſtian 
religion dubious, by their fallacious reaſonings, 
and their ſubtile but pernicious ſophiſtry. The 
teſtimonies brought to ſupport theſe accuſations 
by men of weight and merit, particularly among 
the Janſeniſts, are of very great authority, and it 
is extremely difficult to refuſe our aſſent to them, 
when they are impartially examined; but, on the 


other hand, it may be eaſily proved, that the Je- 


ſuits, inſtead of inventing theſe pernicious doc- 


trines, did no more, in reality, than propagate 


them as they found them in that ancient form of 
the Romiſh religion that preceded the Reforma- 
tion, and was directly calculated to raiſe the au- 
thority of the Pope, and the power and preroga- 
tives of the Romiſh church to the very higheſt 
pitch of deſpotic grandeur. To inculcate this 
form of doctrine was the direct vocation of the 
Jeſuits, who were to derive all their credit, opu- 
lence, and influence, from their being confidered 
as the main ſupport of the papacy, and the pecu- 


Har favourites of the Roman pontifs. If the ul- 


timate end and purpoſe of theſe pontifs were to 
render the church more pure and holy, and to 
bring it as near as poſſible to the reſemblance of 
its Divine Founder, and if this were the com- 
miſſion they give to their favourite emiſſaries and 
doQtors, then the Jeſuits would be at liberty 
to preach a very different doctrine from what they 
now inculcate. But that liberty cannot be grant- 
ed to them as long as their principal orders from 
the papal throne are, to uſe all their diligence and 
- induſtry, 
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induſtry, to the end that the pontifs may hold 
what they have acquired, and recover what they 
have loſt ;- and that the biſhops and miniſters of 
the Romiſh church may daily ſee their opulence 
Increaſe, and the limits of their authority extend- 
ed and enlarged. The chief crime. then of the 
Jeſuits 1s _ this, that they have explained, 
with more . and perſpicuity, thoſe points 
which the leading managers in the council of 
Trent had either entirely omitted, or ſlightly men- 
tioned, that they might not ſhock the friends of 
true religion, who compoſed a part of that fa- 
mous aſſembly. And here we fee the true rea- 
ſon why the Roman pontifs, notwithſtanding the 
ardent ſolicitations and remonſtrances that have 
been employed to arm their juſt ſeverity againſt 
the Jeſuits, have always maintained that artful 
Order, and have been ſo deaf to the accuſations 
of their adverſaries, that no entreaties have been 
able to perſuade them to condemn their religious 
principles and tenets, however erroneous in their 
nature, and pernicious in their effects. On the 
contrary, the court of Rome has always oppoſed, 
either in a public or clandeſtine manner, all the 
vigorous meaſures that have been uſed to procure 
the condemnation and ſuppreſſion of the doctrine 
of the Loyolites ; and the Roman pontifs have con- 
ſtantly treated all ſuch attempts as the projects of 
raſh and imprudent men, who, through involun- 
tary ignorance or obſtinate prejudice, were blind 
to the true intereſt of the church. 
XXXV. In the ſphere of morals, the Jeſuits 
made ſtill more dreadful and atrocious inroads 
than in that of religion. Did we affirm, that the 
have perverted and corrupted almoſt all the vari- 
ous branches and precepts of morality, we ſhould 
not exprels  ſufticiently the pernicious tendency 
of their maxims. Were we to go till further, 
and maintain, that thev have fapped and deſtroyed 
its 
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its very foundations, we ſhould maintain no more 
than what innumerable writers of the Romiſh 
church abundantly teſtify, and what many of the 
moſt illuſtrious communities of that church pub- 
licly lament. Thoſe who bring this dreadful 
charge againſt the ſons of LovoLa, have taken 
abundant precautions to vindicate themſelves 
againſt the reproach of calumny in this matter. 
They have publiſhed ſeveral maxims, inconſiſtent 
with all regard for virtue and even decency, which 
they have drawn from the moral writings of that 
Order, and more eſpecially from the numerous 
productions of its Caſuifts. They obſerve, more 
particularly, that the whole ſociety adopts and in- 
culcates the following maxims : 

That perſons truly wicked, and void of the 
& love of God, may expect to obtain eternal life in 
heaven, provided that they be impreſſed with a 
„fear of the Divine anger, and avoid all heinous 
& and enormous crimes through the dread of future 
& puniſhment : | 

* "That thoſe perſons may tranſgreſs with ſafety, 
& who have a probable reaſon for nn Hy i. e. 
„any plauſible argument or authority in fayour 
of the ſin they are inclined to commit [Cs]: 


] This is one of the moſt corrupt and moſt dangerous 
maxims of the Jeſuits. On the one hand, they have among 
them doctors of different characters and different principles, 
that thus they may render their ſociety recommendable in the 
eyes of all forts of perſons, the licentious as well as the auſtere. 
On the other, they maintain, that an opinion or practice, re- 
commended by any one doctor, becomes thereby Fur any as 
it is not to be ſuppoſed that a learned divine would adopt an 
opinion, or recommend a practice, in favour of which no con- 
ſiderable reaſon could be alleged. — But here lies the poiſon : 
this probable opinion or practice may be followed, ſay the Je- 
ſuits, even when the contrary is ſtill more probable, nay, when 


it is ſure, becauſe, though the man err, he errs under the au- 


thority of an eminent doctor. Thus EscoBar affirms, that a 
judge may decide in favour of that ſide of a queſtion that is 
the leaſt probable, and even againſt his own opinion, if he 
be ſupported by any tolerable authority. See Lettres Provin- 
ciales, Letter viii. 5 

That 
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« That actions intrinſically evil, and directly e T. 
& contrary, to the divine laws, may be innocently Se r. Il. 
ce performed, by thoſe who have ſo much power PAN II. 
over their own minds, as to join, even ideally, 
& a good end to this wicked action, or (to ſpeak in 
& the ſtile of the Jeſuits) who are capable of di- 
« redting their attention aright 51 | 
«© That philoſophical fin is of a very light and 
cc trivial nature, and does not deſerve the pains of 
“ hell:”—(By philoſophical ſin the Jeſuits mean 
an action contrary to the dictates of nature and right 
reaſon, done by a perſon who is ignorant of the 
written law of God, or doubtful [] of its true 
meaning.) 


cr LJ For example, an eccleſiaſtic who buys a benefice, in 
order to direct his intention aright, muſt, by a powerful act of 
abſtraction, turn away his thoughts from the crime of ſimony, 
which he is committing, to ſome lawful purpoſe, ſuch as that 
of acquiring an ample ſubſiſtence, or that of doing good by 
inſtructing the ignorant. Thus again, a man who runs his 
neighbour through the body in a duel, on account of a trivial 
affront, to render his action lawful, has only to turn his 
thoughts from the principle of vengeance to the more decent 
principle of honour ; and the murder he commits will, by the 
magic power of Jeſuitical morality, be converted into an in- 
nocent action. There is no crime, no enormity, to which this 
abominable maxim may not be extended. A 2 Jeſuit 
has declared, that a fon may auiſb for the death of his father,. and 
even rejoice at it when it arrives, provided that his <viſh does not 
ariſe from any perſonal hatred, but only from a defire of the patri- 
mony which this death vill procure him. See Gaspard Huge 
TADO, De ſub. peccat. diff. 9. quoted by Dix A, p. 5. tr. 14. 
R. 99. and another has had the effrontery to maintain, that a 
monk or eccleſiaſtic may lawfully aſſaſſinate a calumniator, 
who threatens laying ſcandalous crimes to the charge of their 
community, when there is no other way of hindering him to 
execute his purpoſe. See the works of Father L'Amy, tom. 
v. diſp. 36. n. 118. | 
(4 It would be perhaps more accurate to define the philo- 
ſophical ſin of the Jeſuits to be an action contrary to right reaſon, 
æubich is dont by a perſon who is either a3folutely ignorant of God, 
er does nat think a 15 during the time this action is committed. 


22 
That 
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4 That the tranſgreſſions committed by a per- 
% ſon blinded by the ſeduQtion of luſt, agitated 
* by the impulfe of tumultuous paſſions, and deſ- 
„ titute of all ſenſe and impreſſion of religion, 
however deteſtable and heinous they may be 
& in themſelves, are not imputable to the tranſ- 
* _ before the tribunal of God; and that 
* {uch tranſgreſſions may often be as involuntary 
& as the actions of a madman: + 

“ That the perſon who takes an oath, or en- 
cc ters into a contract, may, to elude the force of 
c the one, and the obligation of the other, add 
& to the form of words that expreſs them, cet- 
cc tain mental additions and tacit reſervations.” 
Theſe, and other enormities of a like na- 
ture [ww], are ſaid to make an eſſential part of the 

| | ſyſtem 


[wv] The books that have been written to expoſe and re- 
fute the corrupt and enormous maxims of the Jeſuits, would 
make an ample library, were they collected together. But no- 
thing of this kind is equal to the learned, ingenious and humor- 
ous work of the famous Pascar, entitled, Le Provinciales, ou 
Lettres ecrites par Louis DER MonTALTE à un Provincial de ſes 
amis et aux TFeſuites ſur la Morale et la Politique de ces Peres. 
This exquiſite production is accompanied, in ſome editions of 
it, with the learned and judicious obſervations of Nicorx, 
who, under the fictitious name of GuizLaume WENDEROCK, 
has fully demonſtrated the truth of thoſe facts which Pascar 
had advanced, without quoting his authorities, and has placed 
in a full and ſtriking light, ſeveral intereſting circumitances 
which that great man had treated with, perhaps, too much bre- 
vity. Thele Letters, which did the Jeſuits more real miſchief 
than either the indignation of ſovereign princes, or any other 
calamity that had heretofore fallen upon their Order, were 
tranſlated into Latin by Racuglius. On the other hand, the 
ſons of LoyoLa, ſenſibly affected and alarmed by this formid- 
able attack upon their reputation, left no means unemployed 
to defend themſelves againſt ſuch a reſpectable adverlary. 
They ſent forth their ableſt champions to defend their — of 
or at leaſt to cover them from ſhame ; among which cham- 
pions the ſubtle and eloquent Father DAN IH, the celebrated 
author of the Hiſtory of France, ſhone forth with' a ſuperior 
luſtre ; and, as if they thought it unſafe to truſt to the powers 
of argument and the force of eyidence alone, they applicd 
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And they were complained of, in the ſtrongeſt 
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themſelves for help to the ſecular arm, and had credit enough 
to obtain a ſentence againſt the Provinciales,, by which they 
were condemned to be burnt publicly at Paris. See Daxier's 
Opuſcules, vol. i. p. 363. This author, however, acknow- 
ledges, that the greateſt part of the anſwers which the Jeſuits 
oppoſed to the performance of PascaL were weak and unſatiſ- 


—— 


factory. Certain it is, that (whether it was owing to the 


ſtrength of argument, or to the elegant wit and humour. that 
reigned in, them) the Provincial Letters loſt not the ſmalleft 


portion of their credit and reputation by all the anſwers that 


were made to them, but continued to paſs through a variety 
of editions, which could ſcarcely be printed off with rapidity 
ſufficient to ſatisfy the deſires of the public. x 

Another ſevere attack was made upon the Jeſuits, in a book: 
inferior to Pascar's in point of wit and genteel pleaſantry, 
but ſuperior to it in point of evidence, fince it abounds with 
ee and teſtimonies, which are drawn from the moſt ap- 
plauded writings of the Jeſuits, and demonſtrate fully the cor- 
ruption and enormity of the moral rules and maxims inculeat- 
ed by that famous Order. This book, which was publiſhed 
at Mont, in three volumes 8vo, in the year 1702, bears the 
following title: La Morale des Feſuites, extraite ex de 
leurs Livres, imprimee avec la permiſſion et Papprobation des ſu- 
perieurs de leur Compagnie, par un Dodteur de Sorbonne. The au- 
thor was PERRAUTT (ſon of CHarLes PERRAULT, who began 
the famous controverſy in France concerning the reſpective 
merit of the ancients and moderns), and his book met with 
the ſame fate with the Provincials of Pascal; for it was 
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againſt this compilation, which , exhibited, in one hocking: 


point of view, all that had been complained of and cenſure 
in their maxims and inſtitutions, and unfolded the whole myſ- 
tery of their iniquity. x 

It has been alſo laid to the charge of the Jeſuits, that they 
reduced their pernicious maxims to practice, eſpecially in the 
remoter parts of the world. This the famous AzxauLD, to- 
gether with ſome of his Janſeniſt brethren, have undertaken 
to prove, in that laborious and celebrated work, entitled, La 
Morale Pratique des Feſuites. In this important work, which 
conſiſts of eight volumes in 8 vo, and of which a ſecond edi- 
tion was publiſhed at Amſterdam in the year 1742, there is a 
multitude of authentic relations, documents, facts, and teiti- 
monies, employed to demonſtrate the criminal conduct aud 
Vak. V. Oo practices 
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remonſtrances, not only by the Dominicans and 
Janſeniſts, but alſo by the moſt eminent theolo- 
gical doctors of Paris, Poitiers, Louvain, and 
other academical cities, who expreſſed their ab- 
horrence of them in ſuch a public and ſolemn 
manner, that the Roman pontif neither thought 
it ſafe nor honourable to keep ſilence on that 
head. Accordingly a part of theſe moral maxims 
were condemned, in the year 1659, by pope 
ALESNANDER VII., in a public edict; and, in the 
year 1690, the article relating to philoſophical ſin 
met with the ſame fate, under the pontificate of 
ALEXANDER VIII. [x]. It was but natural to 
think, that, if the Order of Jeſuits did not ex- 
pire under the terrible blows it received from 
fuch a formidable liſt of adverſaries, yet their 
ſyſtem of morals muſt at leaſt have been ſupreſſ- 
ed and their peſtilential maxims banithed from 
the ſchools. This is the leaſt that could have 
been expected from the complaints and remon- 
ſtrances of the clerical and monaſtic Orders, and 
the damnatory bulls of the Roman pontifs. 
And yet, if We may credit the teſtimonies of 


practices of the Jeſuits. For an ample account of the jeſuiti- 
cal doctrine concerning Philoſophical Sin, and the diffentions 
and controverſies it occaſioned, ſee Jacozt  HyacixnTri 
Senry * Addenda ad Hiſtor. Congregationum'de Auxiliis, p. 82 
as alſo his Auaarium, p. 289. | 

[e] There is a conciſe and accurate account of the conteſts 
and diviſions, to which the morality of the Jeſuits gave riſe 
in France and in other places, in a work, entitled, Catechiſme 
Hiftorique el Dogmatique ſur les Conteflations qui diviſent main- 
tenant, P Egliſe, publiſhed in the year 1730, ſee tom. ii. p. 26. 
It is very remarkable, that the two papal bulls of Arz x- 
AnDER VII. and VIII., againſt the Jeſuits, are not to be found 
in the Bullarium Pontiſicum; but the Janſeniſts and Domini- 
cans, who are careful in en whatever wy tend to 


the diſhonour of the Jeſuits, have preſerved them induſtriouſly 
from oblivion. 


- 


This is a fiQitious name; the true name of the author of the 
Addenda'is AueusTIN Le BiAtce 


ö 


many 
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many learned and pious men in the communion C EN T. 
of Rome, even this effect was not produced; and SET. II. 
the remonſtrances of the monks, the complaints P4*T 1. 
of the clergy, and the bulls of the popes, rather YE 
ſerved to reſtrain, in a certain meaſure, the en- 
ormous licentiouſneſs, that had reigned among 

the writers of this corrupt Order, than to purify 

the ſeminaries of inſtruction from the contagion of 

their diſſolute maxims.— After what has been ob- 

ſerved in relation to the moral ſyſtem of the je- 

ſuits, it will not be difficult to aſſign a reafon 

for the remarkable propenſity that is diſcovered 

by kings, princes, the nobility, and gentry of 

both ſexes, and an innumerable multitude of per- 

ſons of all ranks and conditions, to commit their 
conſciences to the direction, and their ſouls to 

the care, of the brethren of this ſociety. It is, no 

doubt, highly convenient for perſons, who do 

not pretend to a rigid obſervance of the dutics of 
religion and morality,. to have ſpiritual guides, 

who diminiſh the guilt of tranſgreſſion, diſguiſe 

the deformity of vice, let looſe the reins to all 

the paſſions, nay, even nouriſh them by their diſ- 

ſolute precepts, and render the way to heaven as 

eaſy, as agreeable, and ſmooth as is poſſible [y]. 

What has here been ſaid concerning the erro- 

neous maxims and corrupt practices of the Jeſuits 

mult; however, be underſtood with certain modi- 
fications and reſtrictions. It muſt not be ima- 

gined, that theſe maxims are adopted, or theſe 
practices juſtified, by all the ſons of Lovor Aa, 
without exception, or that they are publicly 

taught and inculcated in all their ſchools and ſe- 
-minaries ; for this, in reality, is not the caſe. - As 

this Order has produced men of learning and ge- 

nius, ſo neither has it been deſtitute of men of 
probity and candour; nor would it be a difficult 


CF [ y] The tranſlator has here inſerted into the text the 


note [q] of the original. 
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n taſk to compile from the writings of the Jeſuits a 

Stet, H. much more juſt and proper repreſentation of the 
PAT I. duties of religion and the obligations of morality, 
than that hideous and unſeemly exhibition of 


vinciales, let. v. p. 2. dixieme edit, de Cologne, 1689, 


both, which PAscAL and his followers have drawn 
from the jeſuitical Caſui/ts, Summiſts, and Moralifts. 


Thoſe who cenſure the Jeſuits in general, muſt, 


if their cenſures be well founded, have the fol- 
lowing circumſtances in view: Fir/t, That the 
rulers of that ſociety not only ſuffer ſeveral of 

their members to propagate publicly impious opi- 
nions and corrupt maxims, but even go ſo far as 
to ſet the ſeal of their approbation to the books 
in which theſe opinions and maxims are contain- 
ed [x]: ' Secondly, That the ſyſtem of religion and 
morality that is taught in the preateſt part of 
their ſeminaries is ſo looſe, vague, and ill-digeſt- 
ed, that it not only may be eaſily perverted to 
bad purpoſes and erroneous concluſions, but even 
ſeems peculiarly ſuſceptible of ſuch abuſe : and 
laſtly, that the ſelect few, who are initiated into 
the grand myſteries of the ſociety, and ſet apart to 
tranſact its affairs, to carry on its projects, to ex- 
ert their political talents in the cloſet of the mi- 
niſter, or in the cabinet of the prince, commonly 
make uſe of the dangerous and pernicious maxims 
that are complained of, to augment the authority 
and opulence of their Order. The candor and 
impartiality that become an hiſtorian oblige us to 
acknowledge, at the ſame time, that, in demon- 
ſtrating the turpitude and enormity of certain 


maxims and opinions of the Jeſuits, their adver- 
ſaries have gone too far, and permitted their elo- 
quence and zeal to run into exaggeration. This 


©. C7 [=] This is no doubt true. The Jeſuits, as has been 


obſerved above, note [Ls], have doctors of all ſorts and fizes ; 
and this, indeed, is neceſſary, in order to the eſtabliſhmeat 
of that univerſal empire at which they aim. See Lettres Pro- 


we 
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we might ſhew, with the fulleſt evidence, by ex- N. 
* deduced. from the doctrines of probability u 
and mental reſervation, and the imputations that Parr I. 
have been made to the, Jeſuits on theſe heads; 
but this would lead us too far from the thread of 
our hiſtory. We ſhall only obſerve, that what 
happens frequently in every kind of controverſy, 
happened here in a ſingular manner; I mean, 
that the Jeſuits were charged with tenets, which. 
had been drawn conſequentially from their doctrine, 
by their accuſers, without their conſent ;—that 
their phraſes and terms were not always inter- 
preted according to the preciſe meaning they an- 
nexed to them ;—and that the tendency of their 
ſyſtem was repreſented in too partial and unequi- 
table a light. : 
XXXVI. The Holy Scriptures. did not acquire The ſtate of 
any new degrees. of public reſpect and authority —— 
under the pontifs of this century. It can be were 


made in the 
proved, on the contrary, by the moſt authentic iterpreta- 


records, that the votaries of Rome, and more, pofiion of 
eſpecially the Jeſuits, employed all their dexte- Ne. 
rity and art, either to prevent the word of God 
from falling into the hands of the people, or at 
leaſt to have it explained in a manner conſiſtent 
with the intereſt, grandeur, and pretenſions of 
the church. In France and in the Low Countries 
there aroſe, indeed, ſeveral commentators and 
critics, who were very far from being deſtitute 
of knowledge and erudition ; but it may never- 
theleſs be ſaid concerning them, that, inſtead of 
illuſtrating and explaining the divine oracles, they 
rendered them more obſcure, by blending their 
own crude inventions with the diQtates of celeſtial 
wiſdom. This 1s chargeable even upon the Jan- 
ſeniſts, who, though ſuperior to the other Roman. 
catholic expoſitors in moſt reſpects, yet fell into 
that abſurd method of disfiguring the pure word 
| of God, by far-fetched alluſions, myſtic inter- 
| | | * I; pretations, 
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| c EN T. pretations, and frigid allegories, compiled from 
i £&cr. I. the reveries of the ancient fathers [a]. Here, 
Parr J. nevertheleſs, an exception is to be made in 
——” favour of PasquieR prog a prieſt of the 
oratory, whoſe edition of the New Teftament, ac- 
companied with pious meditations and remarks, 
made ſuch a prodigious noiſe in the theological 
world [b), and even in our time has continued 
to furniſh matter of warm and violent conteſt, 
and to ſplit the Roman catholic doctors into par- 
ties and faQtions | c ]. 
1 dl, ler, XXXVII. The greateſt part of the public 
g 2 ſchools retained that dry, intricate, and captious 
| jJogy, method of teaching theology, that had prevailed 
in the ages of barbariſm and darkneſs, and was 


- 
3 uä̃ä — 


La] The reader will find a ſtriking example of this in the 
well-known Bible of Isaac ut Marx, commonly called 
Sacy, which contains all the crude and extravagant fancies 
and allegories, with which the ancient doctors obſcured the 
beautiful ſimplicity of the Holy Scriptures, and rendered their 
cleareſt expreſſions intricate and myſterious, | 

CF [5] That is, in the Roman-catholic part of the theo- 
logical world. Never perhaps did any thing ſhew, in a more 
ſinking manner, the blind zeal of faction than the hard treat- 
ment this book met with. REexavnor, a very learned French 
abbot, who reſided ſome time at Rome during the pontificate 
of CLemenT XI., went one day to viſit that pontif, who was 
a patron of learned men, and found him reading Quexer's. 
Bible. On the abbot's entering the chamber, the pope ac- 
cofted him thus: Here is an admirable book ! We have nobody at 
| Rome capable of writing in this manner, I would be glad if H 
i} could engage the author of it to reſide here. The very ſame pops 
i that pronounced this encomium on QUuENtL's book, condemn- 
j ed it publicly afterwards, and employed all his authority to 
i ſuppreſs it, See VoLTaire, Sifcle-de Louis XIV., vol. ii. 
p- 293. Edit. de Dreſde, 1753. | 
1 [e] The firſt part of this work, which contains Obſervations 
1 on the four Goſpels, was publiſhed in the year 1671; and as 
it was received with univerſal applauſe, this encouraged the 
| author, not only to reviſe and augment it, but alſo to enlarge 
1 his plan, and compoſe Olſcrvations on the other books of the 
I. New Teſtament. See Catechifme Hiftorigue ſur les Conteflations 

U de Þ Egliſe, tom. ii. p. 150. — Cn. EBER Uu. WElSMANNI: 
| Hiſior, Leclef, DEC, xvli. p. 588. , . 
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adapted to diſguſt all ſuch as were endowed with c EN T. 
a liberal turn of mind. There was no poſſibility s oo 7.1 
of ordering matters ſo, as that Didactic or Biblical Pn I. 
theology, which is ſuppoſed to arrange and illu. - 
ſtrate the truths of religion by the dictates of Ho- 
ly Scripture, ſhould be placed upon the ſame 
footing, and held in the ſame honour, with /chola- 
ftic divinity, which had its ſource in the meta- 
hyſical viſions of the peripatetic philoſophy. 

| — the edits of the pontifs were inſufficient to 
bring this about. In the greateſt part of the 
univerſities, the /cholaſtic doctors domineered, and 
were conſtantly moleſting and infulting the Bibli- 
cal divines, who, generally ſpeaking, were little 
ſkilled in the captious arts of ſophiſtry and dia- 
lectical chicane. It is nevertheleſs to be obſerved; 
that many of the French doctors, and more eſpe- 
cially the Janſeniſts, explained the principal doc- 
trines and duties of Chriſtianity in a ſtyle and 
manner that were at leaſt recommendable on ac- 
count of their elegance and perſpicuity; and in- 
deed it may be affirmed, that almoſt all the theo- 
logical or moral treatiſes of this age, that were 
compoſed with any tolerable degree of ſimplicity 
and good ſenſe, had the doctors of Port-Royal or 
the French prieſts of the oratory, for their au- 
thors. We have already taken notice of the 
changes that were introduced, during this cen- 
tury, into the method of carrying on theological 
controverſy. The German, Belgic, and French 
divines, being at length convinced, by a diſagree- 
able experience, that their captious, incoherent, 
and uncharitable manner of diſputing, exaſpe- 

rated thoſe who differed from them in their reli- 
gious ſentiments, and confirmed them in their 
reſpective ſyſtems, inſtead of converting them; 
and perceiving, moreover, that the arguments in 

which they had formerly placed their principal 
confidence, proved. feeble and inſuſſicient to make 

* O 4 the 
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CENT. the leaſt impreſſion, found it neceſſary to look out 


gro. 11, for new and more n methods of attack and 
PasT I. defence. | 
II. The Romiſh church has, not- 
tefts.that withſtanding its boaſted uniformity of doctrine, 


| ſe und ay . | 
the pontii- been always divided by a multitude of contro- 


cate 01,cie- verſies. It would be endleſs to enumerate the 
b-tween the diſputes that have ariſen between the ſeminaries 
Dominicans Of learning, and the conteſts that have divided 
te DinnS the monaſtic Orders. The greateſt part of theſe, 
Grace. as being of little moment, we ſhall paſs over in 
ſilence; for they have been treated with indiffer- 
ence and negle& by the popes, who never took 
notice of them but when they grew violent and 
noiſy, and then ſuppreſſed them with an imperi- 
ous nod, that impoſed ſilence upon the contending 
parties. Beſides, theſe leſs momentous contro- 
verſies, which it will never be impoſſible entirely 
to extinguiſh, are not of ſuch a nature as to af- 
fe the church in its fundamental principles, to 
endanger its conſtitution, or to hurt its intereſts, 
It will, therefore, be ſufficient to give a brief ac- 
count of thoſe debates, that, by their ſuperior 
importance and their various connections and de- 
pendencies, may be ſaid to have affected the 
church in general, and to have threatened it with 
alarming changes and revolutions. 
j ; l And here the firſt place is naturally due to thoſe 
i famous debates that were carried on between the 
Feſuits and Dominicans, concerning the nature and 
neceſſity of Divine Grace; the deciſion. of which 
important point had, towards the concluſion of 
the preceding century, been committed by CLE- 
MENT VIII. to a ſelect aſſembly of learned divines. 
Theſe arbiters, after having employed ſeyeral 
years in deliberating upon this nice and critical 
ſubject, and in examining the arguments of the 
contending parties, intimated, plainly enough, 
to the pontif, that the ſentiments of the Domi- 
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means, concerning Grace, Predeſtination, Human & * 
Liberty, and Original Sin, were more conformable 8 gx. II. 
to the doctrine of ſcripture and the deciſions of PI. 
the ancient fathers than the opinions of MoLina, 
which were patroniſed by the Jeſuits. They ob- 
ſerved, more eſpecially, that the former leaned 
towards the tenets of AUGUsTINE ; while the lat- 
ter bore a ſtriking reſemblance of the Pelagian 
hereſy. In conſequence of this declaration, CLE- 
MENT ſeemed reſolved to paſs condemnation on 
the Jeſuits, and to determine the controverly in 
favour of the Dominicans. Things were in this 
ſtate in the year 1601, when the Jeſuits, alarmed 
at the dangers that threatened them, beſet the old 
pontif night and day, and ſo importuned him 
with entreaties, menaces, arguments, and com- 
plaints, that, in the year 1602, he conſented to 

re- examine this intricate controverſy, and-under- 
took himſelf the critical taſk of principal arbitra- 
tor therein. For this purpoſe, he choſe a coun- 
cil [d] (compoſed of. fifteen cardinals, nine pro- 

feſſors of divinity, and five biſhops), which, dur- 
ing the ſpace of three years [e], aſſembled ſeven- 
ty-eight times, or, to ſpeak in the ſtyle of Rome, 
held ſo many congregations. At theſe meetings, 
the pontif heard, at one time, the Jeſuits and 
Dominicans diſputing in favour of their reſpec- 
tive ſyſtems; and ordered, at another, the aſſem- 
bled doctors to weigh their reaſons, and examine ' 
the proofs that were offered on both fides of this 
difficult queſtion. The reſult of this examination 
is not known with any degree of certainty ; ſince 
the death of CLEMENT, which happened on the 
fourth day of March, in the year 1605, prevent- 

ed his pronouncing a deciſive ſentence. The Do- 


a] This council was called the Congregation de Aux- 


J. 


[-] From the 2oth of March 1602, to the 22d of January 
1605. | 


minicans 
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- minicans afſure us, that the pope, had he lived, 
x would have condemned MoLina. The Jeſuits, 
on the contrary, maintain, that he would have 
- him publicly from all charge of hereſy 
and error. They alone, who have ſeen the re- 
cords of this council, and the journal of its pro- 
ceedings, are qualified to determine which of the 


two we are to believe; but theſe records are kept 
with the utmoſt ſecrecy at Rome. 


Continua- 
tion of this 
controverſy 
under Paul 
V. and its 
ĩſſue. 


XXXIX. The proceedings of the congregation 
that had been aſſembled by CLEMENTH were ſuſ- 
pended, for ſome time, by the death of that pon- 
tif; but they were reſumed, in the year 1605, 
by the order of PAuL V., his dine, Their 
deliberations, which were continued from the 
month of September, till the month of March in 
the following year, did not turn ſo much upon 
the merits of the cauſe, which were already ſuf. 


 ficiently examined, as upon the prudent and pro- 


per method of finiſhing the conteſt. . The great 
queſtion now was, whether the well-being of the 
church would admit of the decifion of this con- 
troverſy by a papal bull? and, if ſuch a deciſion 
was found adviſeable, it {till remained to be conſi- 
dered, in what terms the bull ſhould be drawn 
up. All theſe long and ſolemn deliberations re- 
ſembled the delivery of the mountain in the fable, 
and ended in this reſolution, that the whole con- 
troverſy, inſtead of being decided, ſhould be ſup- 
preſſed; and that each of the contending parties 
ſhould have the liberty of following their reſpec- 
tive opinions. The Dominicans aſſert, that the 
two pontifs, together with the congregation of di- 
vines that they employed in the review of this 
important controverſy, were entirely perſuaded 
of the juſtice of their cauſe, and of the truth of 
their ſyſtem; they moreover obſerve, that PauL V. 
had expreſsly ordered a ſolemn condemnation of 
the doctrine of the Jeſuits to be drawn up; but was 

prevented 
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prevented from finiſhing and publiſhing it to the © FITS 
world, by the unhappy war that was kindled about Sr. H. 
that time between him and the Venetians. The Pa*rT 
Jeſuits, on the other hand, repreſent theſe ac- | 
counts of the Dominicans as entirely fictitious, and 

affirm that neither the pontif, nor the more judi- 150 
cious and reſpectable members of the congregation, | 
found any thing in the ſentiments of MoLina 

that was worthy of cenſure, or ſtood in much 

need of correction. In a point which is rendered 

thus uncertain by contradictory teſtimonies and 
aſſertions, it is difficult to determine what we are 

to believe; it however appears extremely proba- 

ble, that, whatever the private opinion of Paul. 

V. may have been, he was prevented from pro- 
nouncing a public determination of this famous 
controverſy, by his apprehenſions of offendin 

either the king of France, who protected the Je- 

ſuits, or the king of Spain, who warmly main- 

tained the cauſe of the Dominicans. It is farther 
probable, nay almoſt certain, that, had the pon- 

tif been independent on all foreign influence, and 

at full liberty to decide this knotty point, he 

would have pronounced one of thoſe ambizuors 
ſentences, for which the oracle of Rome is ſo fa- 

mous, and would have ſo conducted matters as to 

ſhock neither of the contending parties | f |]. 


XL. The 


/] Beſides the authors we have above recommended as 
proper to be conſulted in relation to theſe conteſts, fee LE 
CLerc, Memoires pour 2 a P Hiftoire des controverſes dans 
I Egliſe Romaine ſur la Predeflination et ſur la Grace, in his Bib- 
liotheque Ini verſelle et Hiſtorique, tom. xiv. p. 235.—The con- 
duct, both of the Jeſuits and Dominicans, after their contro- 
verſy was huſhed in filence, affords much reaſon to prefume, 
that they had been both ſecretly exhorted by the Roman pon- 
tif to mitigate ſomewhat their reſpective ſyſtems, and ſo to 
modify their doctrines or expreſſions, as to avoid the re- 
proaches of hereſy that had been caſt upon them; for the ſe- 
ſuits had been accufed of Pelagianiſm, and th: Dominicans of 
a propenſity to the tencts of the Proteftadt churches. - Tis 
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PART I. 


The riſe of 
Janſeniſm, 
and the 

conteſts it 


produced. 


- 


The HisTory of the Romiſh Cuvgcn. 
XL. The flame of controverſy, which ſeemed 


thus extinguiſhed, or at leaſt covered, broke out 


again 


Freun, in a more particular manner, from a letter written by 
L 


aupivs Aquaviva, general of the Jeſuits, in the year 


1613, and addreſſed to all the members of his Order. In this 
letter the prudent general modifies with great dexterity and 


caution the ſentiments of MoLixa, and enjoins it upon the 
brethren of the ſociety to teach every where the doctrine which 
repreſents the Supreme Being, as elefing, freely, to eternal life, 
evithout any regard had to their merits, ib e —.— he has been 
pleaſed to render partalers of that ineſtimab bleſſing ; but, at the 
ſame time, he exhorts them to inculcate this doctrine in ſuch 
a manner, as not to give up the tenets, relating to Divine 
Grace, which they had maintained in their controverſy with 
the Dominicans. Never, ſurely, was ſuch a contradiQory ex- 
Hortation or order heard of ; the good general thought, never- 
theleſs, that he could reconcile abundantly theſe contradictions, 
by that branch of the divine knowledge which is called, by the 
ſchoolmen, ſcientia media. See the Catechiſme Hiſtorique ſur les 
diſſentions de P Egliſe, tom. i. p. 207. 

On the other hand, the Dominicans, although their ſenti- 
ments remain the ſame that they were before the commence- 
ment of this, controverſy, have learned, notwithſtanding, to caſt 
a kind of ambiguity and obſcurity over their theotogical ſyſtem, 
by uſing certain terms and expreſſions, that are manifeſtly bor- 
rowed from the ſchools of the Jeſuits ; and this they do to pre- 
vent the latter from reproaching them with a propenſity to the 
doctrine of CaLvin. They are, moreover, much leſs remark- 
able, than formerly, for their zealous oppoſition to the Jeſuits, 
which may be owing, perhaps, to prudent reflections on the 
dangers they have been involved in by this oppoſition, and. 
the fruitleſs pains and labour it has coſt them. The Fanſenifts 
reproach them ſeverely with this change of conduct, and conſi- 
der it as a manifeſt and notorious apoſtaſy from divine truth. 
See the Lettres Provinciales of PasCaly lettr, ll. p. 27. Edit. 
de Cologne, &c. 1689.—We are not, however, to conclude, 
from this change of ſtyle and external conduct among the Do- 
minicans, that they are reconciled to the Jeſuits, and that there 
remain no traces of their ancient oppoſition to that perfidious 
Order. By no means; for beſides that, many of them are 
ſhocked at the exceſſive timidity and prudence of a great part 


of their brethren, the whole body retains ſtill ſome hidden 


ſparks of the indignation with which they formerly beheld the 
Jeſuits; and, when a convenient occaſion of diſcovering this 
indignation is offered, they do not let it paſs unimproved, 
The Janſeniſis are here embarked in the ſame cauſe with the 

| [ | Dominicans z 


ps 
' 
: 


again with new violence, in the year 1640, and CENT. 
formed à kind of ſchiſm in the church of Rome, n 
which involved it in great perplexity, and proved Parr I. 
highly detrimental to it in various reſpects. The 
occaſion of theſe new troubles was the publication 
of a book, intitled, AucusTINus, compoſed by 
CorNELIUs JANSENIUS, biſhop of Tpres, and pub- 
liſhed after the death of the author [g. In this 
book, which even the Jeſuits acknowledge to be 
the production of a man of learning and piety, 
the doctrine of AucusTINE, concerning man's 
natural corruption, and the nature and efficacy of that 
Divine Grace, which alone can efface this unhappy 
ſtain, 1s unfolded at large, and illuſtrated, for the 
moſt part, in AucusTINE's own words. For the 
end, which JaNsEN1us propoſed to himſelf in this 


Dominicans ; fince the ſentiments of St. Thomas, concerning 
Divine Grace, differ but very little from thoſe of St. AucGus- 
TINE. Cardinal, Hexxy Nokts, the moſt eminently learned 
among the followers of the latter, expreſſes his concern, that 
he is not at liberty to publiſh what pres in favour of Audus- 
TINE, and to the diſadvantage of MoLixa and the Jeſuits, in 
the famous Congregation de Auxiliis, ſo often aſſembled by the 
Popes CLemenT VIII. and Paur V.; ſee his Vindicie Auguſ- 
tinianæ, cap. vi. Pp: 1175. tom: i. opp.—2uando, ſays he, re- 
centiori Romano decreto id vetitum eft, cum diſpendio cauſe, quam 
defendo, neceſſariam deſenſionem omitto. | 
[ For an account of this famous man, ſee BAVLE's Dic- 
tionary, tom. ii. at the article Janstx1vs.—LeyDEcker, De 
vita et morte JANSEN11, lib. iii. which makes the firſt part of his 
Hiſtory of Janſeniſm, publiſhed at Utrecht in 8vo in the year 
1695, —Difionaire des Livres Janſeniſtes, tom. i. p. 120,— 
This celebrated work of JAxs EN IUs, which gave ſuch a wound 
to the Romiſh church, as neither the power nor wiſdom of its 
3 will ever be able to heal, is divided into three 2 
The firft is hiſtorical, and contains a relation of the Pelagian 
- controverſy, which aroſe in the fifth century. In the ſecond, 
ye find an accurate account and illuſtration of the doctrine of J 
Avcuvs rmx, relating to the Cogſlitution and powers 1 Hu- 3 
man Nature, in its original, fallen, and renewed ſlate. e third 3 
contains the doctrine of the ſame great man, relating to the 
Aids of ſanctiſying Grace procured by Chriſt, and to the eternal 
Predefinttin of men and angels. The ityle of Jaxsenivs is 
elear, but not ſufficiently correct. | : 


* 
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en NT. work, was not to give his own private ſentiments 
| 71, concerning theſe important points, but to ſhew 


Patt I. in what manner they had been underſtood and ex- 
—— plained. by that celebrated father of the church, 


now mentioned, whoſe name and authority were 
univerſally revered in all parts of the Roman- 
catholic world []. No incident could be more 
unfavourable to the cauſe of the Jeſuits, and the 
progreſs of their religious ſyſtem, than the publi- 
cation of this book; for as the doctrine of Au- 
eUSTINE differed but very little from that of the 
Dominicans [i]; as it was held facred, nay al- 
molt reſpected as divine, in the church of Rome, 
on account of the extraordinary merit and autho- 
rity of that illuſtrious biſhop, and, at the fame 
time, was almoſt diametrically oppoſite to the 
ſentiments generally received among the Jeſuits ; 
theſe latter could ſcarcely conſider the book of 
JANSENIUS in any other light than as a tacit, but 
formidable, refutation of their opinions concern- 
ing Human Liberty and Divine Grace. And, ac- 


cordingly, they not only drew their pens againſt 


this famous book, but alſo uſed their moſt zealous 
endeavours to obtain a public condemnation of it 
from Rome. Their endeavours were not unſuc- 
ceſsful. The Roman inquiſitors began the op- 
poſition by prohibiting the peruſal. of it, in the 
year 1641 ; and the year following, URBAN VIII. 
condemned it by a ſolemn bull, as infected with 


[5] Thus Jaxszxivs expreſſes himſelf in his Huguſlinut, 
tom. ii. Lib. Proemial. cap. xxix. p. 65.—Non ego bic de ali- 
gua nova ſententia reperienda diſputo . . . ſed de antiqua Auguſ- 


tini.— Quæritur, non quid de nature humane ſtatibus et viribus, vel 


olim ecelgſiæ nomine et applauſu tradiderit, predicaverit, ſcriptoque 
mullipliciter conſignaverit. 
[:] The Dominicans followed the ſentiments of Thomas 


de Dei 2 et predeſlinatione ſentiendum eft, ſed quid Auguſlinus 


Aquinas, concerning the nature and efficacy of Divine 


Grace. : 
ſeveral 
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ſeveral errors, that had been long baniſhed from e EN T. 


* 


the church. 

XII. There were nevertheleſs places, even 
within the bounds of the Romiſh church, where 
neither the deciſions of the inquiſitor, nor the bull 
of the pontif, were in the leaſt reſpected. The 
doctors of Louvain in particular, and the follow- 
ers of AUGUSTINE in general, who were very nu- 
merous in the Netherlands, oppoſed, with the ut- 
moſt vigour, the proceedings of the Jeſuits, and 
the condemnation of JanstNnius; and hence aroſe 
a warm conteſt, which proved a ſource of much 
trouble to the Belgic provinces. But it was not 
confined within fuch narrow hmits ; it reached 
the neighbouring countries, and broke out, with 
peculiar vehemence, in France, where the abbot 
of St. Cyran [& ],, a man of an elegant genius, and 


equally diſtinguiſhed by the extent of his learn- 


ing, the luſtre of his piety, and the ſanctity of 
his manners, had procured AucusTINE many 
zealous followers, and the Jeſuits as many bitter 


and implacable adverſaries [/]. This reſpectable 
| abbot 


IJ The name of this abbot was J EAX bu VercGrr De 

AURANE. | 

[/] This illuſtrious abbot is conſidered by the Janſeniſts as 
equal in merit and authority to JIAxsExIUs himſelf, whom he 
is ſuppoſed to have aſſiſted in compoſing his Auguſlinur. The 
French, more eſpecially (I mean ſuch of them as adopt the 
doctrine of AugGusTiNE), revere him as an oracle, and even 
extol him beyond JaxnsExius. For an account of the life and 
tranſactions of this pious abbot, fee LaxnctLot's Memoires 
Tourhant la vie de MH. de S. Cyran, which were publiſhed at 
Cologn , in the year 1738, in two volumes 8v0,—Add& to theſe 


Recueil de plufieurs pieces for ſervir a P —_ de Port-Royal, 
e 


p- 1,>—150,—ARrxnauvuD D'AnDILLY, moires au ſujet de 

Abbe de S. Cyran, which are publiſhed in the firſt volume of 
his Vies des Religieuſes de Port-Royal, p. 15 —44.—BavLz's 
Dictionary, vol. 1. at the article IAxs EN IS, - Dictionaire des 


* Though they are ſaid, in the title- page, to have been printed at Colegn; 
get it is preſumed, on good grounds, that whey firſt ſaw the light at Utrecht. 
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work, was not to give his own private ſentiments 
concerning theſe important points, but to ſhew 
in what manner they had been underſtood and ex- 
plained. by that celebrated father of the church, 
now mentioned, whoſe name and authority were 
univerſally revered in all parts of the Roman- 
catholic world ]. No incident could be more 
unfavourable to the cauſe of the Jeſuits, and the 
progreſs of their religious ſyſtem, than the publi- 


cation of this book; for as the doctrine of Au- 


eUSTINE diftered but very little from that of the 
Dominicans [i]; as it was held facred, nay al- 
moſt reſpected as divine, in the church of Rome, 
on account of the extraordinary merit and autho- 


rity of that illuſtrious biſhop, and, at the ſame 


time, was almoſt diametrically oppoſite to the 
ſentiments generally received among the Jeſuits ; 
theſe latter could ſcarcely conſider the book of 


JaxszeN1vs in any other light than as a tacit, but 


formidable, refutation of their opinions concern- 
ing Human Liberty and Divine Grace. And, ac- 
cordingly, they not only drew their pens againſt 
this famous book, but alſo uſed their moſt zealous 
endeavours to obtain a public condemnation of it 
from Rome. Their endeavours were not unſuc- 
ceſsful. The Roman inquiſitors began the op- 
poſition by prohibiting the peruſal of it, in the 
year 1641; and the year following, URBAN VIII. 
condemned it by a ſolemn bull, as infected with 


[3] Thus Jaxszxius expreſſes himſelf in his Auguſtinits, 
tom. ii. Lib. Proemial. cap. xxix. p. 65.—Non ego bic de ali- 


qua nova ſententia reperienda diſputo . . . ſed de antiqua Auguſ- 


tini.— Quæritur, non quid de nature wy ane et viribus, vel 


de Dei gratia et predeſlinatione ſentiendum efl, ſed quid Auguſlinus 
olim eccleſie nomine et applauſu tradiderit, predicaverit, ſcriptoque 
mullipliciter conſignaverit. 

[Di] The Dominicans followed the ſentiments of Thomas 


Aquinas, concerning the nature and efficacy of Divine 


Grace. 
ſeveral 
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ſeveral errors, that had been long baniſhed from © E N T. 
the church. $Secr, II. 
XILI. There were nevertheleſs places, even Parr I. 
within the bounds of the Romiſh church, where 
neither the deciſions of the inquiſitor, nor the bull 
of the pontif, were in the leaſt reſpected. The 
doQors of Louvain in particular, and the follow- 
ers of AUGusTINE in general, who were very nu- 
merous in the Netherlands, oppoſed, with the ut- 
moſt vigour, the proceedings of the Jeſuits, and 
the condemnation of [AN sENITIUuS; and hence aroſe 
a warm conteſt, which proved a ſource of much 
trouble to the Belgic provinces. But it was not i 
confined within ſuch narrow limits; it reached 
the neighbouring countries, and broke out, with 
peculiar vehemence, in France, where the abbot 
of St. Cyran [& ], a man of an elegant genius, and 
equally diſtinguiſhed by the extent of his learn- 
ing, the luſtre of his piety, and the ſanQity o 
his manners, had procured AucusTINE many 
zealous followers, and the Jeſuits as many bitter 
and implacable adverſaries [/]. This reſpectable 


abbot 


IJ The name of this abbot was Jzax bu VrACER DE 
AURANE. | 
[/] This illuſtrious abbot is conſidered by the Janſeniſts as | 

equal in merit and authority to JaxnsEx1vs himſelf, whom he | 

is ſuppoſed to have aſſiſted in compoſing his Augu/tinus. The | 

French, more eſpecially (I mean ſuch of them as adopt the 4 

doctrine of AuGusTINE), revere him as an oracle, and even 1 

| 


extol him beyond Janstxius. For an account of the life and 
tranſactions of this pious abbot, fee LaxczsLot's Memaires 
Touchant la vie de M. de S. Cyran, which were publiſhed at | 
Cologn , in the year 1738, in two volumes Bvo,—Add&to theſe | 
Recueil de plufieurs pitces for ſervir a P _ de Port-Royal, | 
p. 1,—150,—Arxnauvup D*AnDiity, Memoires au ſujet de q 

Abbe de S. Cyran, which are publiſhed in the firſt volume of J 
his Vies des Religieuſes de Port-Royal, p. 15—44.—BarLz's | 
Dictionary, vol. ii. at the article JIaxs gx ius, Dictionaire des 


* Though they are ſaid, in the title- page, to have been printed at Coſegn 5 
zyt it is preſumed, on good grounds, chat ey firſt ſay the light at Utrechr- 


Livres 


\ 
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Cc EN T. abbot was the intimate friend and relation of Jan- 
þ 81 Oi II. SENTUS, and one of the moſt ſtrenuous defenders 
1 Par I. of his doctrine. On the other hand, the far 
| greateſt part of the French theologiſts appeared 

1 on the fide of the Jeſuits, whoſe religious tenets 
ſeemed more honourable to human nature, or at 

leaſt more agreeable to its propenſities, more ſuit- 

able to the genius of the Romiſh religion, and 

more adapted to promote and advance the inte- 

reſts of the Romiſh church, than the doctrine of 

AudusrIN. The party of JAN sENTUs had alſo its 

patrons; and they were ſuch as reflected honour 

on the cauſe. In this reſpectable liſt we may rec- 

kon ſeveral biſhops eminent for their piety, and 

ſome of the firſt and moſt elegant geniuſes of the 

. French nation, ſuch as ARNAuUp, NicoLE, Pas- 
CAL, and QUENEL, and the other famous and 

learned men, who are known under the denomi- 

nation of the Authors of Port- Royal. This party 

was alſo conſiderably augmented by a multitude 

of perſons, who looked upon the uſual practice of 

piety in the Romiſh church (which conſiſts in the 

frequent uſe of the Sacraments, the confeſſion of 

ſins, and the performance of certain external acts 

of religion) as much inferior to what the Goſpel 
of CHRIST requires, and who conſidered Chriſtian 
piety as the vital and internal principle of a. foul, 
| in which true faith and divine love have gained a 
happy aſcendant. Thus one of the contending 
parties excelled in the number- and power of its 
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1 | votaries ; the other in the learning, genius, and 
1 piety of its adherents ; and, things being thus ba- 
1 lanced, it is not difficult to comprehend, how a 
1 controverſy, which began about a century ago, 


Livres Janſeniſles, tom. i. p. 133.— For an account of the 
| earlier ſtudies of the abbot in queſtion, ſee GaBRIEL LION, 
i} Singularites Hiſtoriques et Litteraires, tom. iv. p. 507. 


ſhould 
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ſhould be ſtill carried on with the moſt vehement C E Nr. 
contention and ardour Cn. e 
XLII. Thoſe who have taken an attentive view PART I. 
of this long, and indeed endleſs controverſy, can- Th; . 
riot but think it a matter both of curioſity and thods and 


arguments 


amuſement to obſerve the contrivances, ſtrata- employed 
ems, arguments, and arts employed by both * 

22 and Janſeniſis; by the former in their me- is conuo- 

thods of attack, and by the latter in their plans 

of defence. The Jeſuits came forth into the 

field of controverſy, armed with ſophiſtical ar- 

guments, odious compariſons, papal bulls, royal 

edicts, and the protection of a great part of the 

nobility and biſhops; and, as if all this had ap- 

peared to them inſufficient, they had recourſe to 

ſtill more formidable auxiliaries, even the ſecular 

arm, and a competent number of dragoons. The 

Janſeniſts, far from being diſmayed at the view of 

this warlike hoſt, ſtood their ground with ſteadi- 


neſs and intrepidity. They evaded the mortal 


u] The hiſtory of this conteſt is to be found in many au- 
thors, who have either given a relation of the whole, or treated 
apart ſome of its moſt intereſting branches. The writers that 
ought to be principally conſulted on this ſubje& are thoſe 
which follow: GerBtrON, Hiſtoire Generale du Janſeniſme, 
publiſhed in 1700, at Amſterdam, in three volumes 8vo, and 

ubliſhed in five volumes t2mo, at Lyons, in 1708,—Du 

As, Hiſtoire des Cing + 4. you de JIaxsEx Ius, printed at 
Liege in 8 vo in 1694. Of theſe two writers, the former main- 
tains the cauſe of the Janſeniſts, while the latter favours that 
of the Jeſuits. —Add to theſe, MeLcx. Levypecier's Hiftoria 
Fanſeniſmi, printed at Utrecht in 8vo in 1695; and VoLTAiRE's 
Sizcle de Louis XIV. tom. ii. p. 264. Several books, written 
on both ſides, are enumerated in a work publiſhed in 8vo in 
1735, under the following title: Bibliothegue Fanſeniſte, ou 
Catalogue Alphabelique des principaus Livres Fanſeniſtes, the 
author of which is {aid to be Douix. CoLox1a, a learned Je- 
ſuit. This book, as we have had before occaſion to obſerve, 
has been republiſhed at Antwerp, with confidetable additions, 
in four volumes 8vo, under the title of, Diionaire des Livres 
ö „ gs Recueil des pieces pour ſervir a Þ Hiſtoire de 

ort-Royal, p. 325. 
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blows that were levelled at them in the royal and 
papal mandates, by the help of nice interpreta-; 
tions, ſubtile diſtinctions, nay, by the very fame 
ſophiſtical refinements which they blamed in the 
Jeſuits. To the threatenings and frowns of the 
nobles and biſhops, who protected their adver- 


faries, they oppoſed the favour and applauſe of 


the people; to ſophiſms they oppoſed ſophiſms, 
and invectives to. invectives; and to human 
power they oppoſed the Divine Omnipotence, and 
boaſted of the miracles by which heaven had de- 
clared itſelf in their favour. When they perceiv- 
ed that the ſtrongeſt arguments and the moſt re- 
ſpectable authorities were inſufficient to conquer 
the obſtinacy of their adverſaries, they endea- 
voured, by their religious exploits, and their ap- 
plication to the advancement of piety and learn- 
ing, to obtain the favour of the pontifs, and 
ſtrengthen their intereſt with the people. Hence 
they declared war againſt the enemies of the Ro- 
miſh church; formed new ſtratagems to enſnare 
and ruin the Proteſtants; took extraordinary 
pains in inſtructing the youth in all the liberal 

arts and ſciences; drew up a variety of uſeful, 


accurate, and elegant abridgments, containing 


the elements of philoſophy and the learned lan- 
gugres; publiſhed a multitude of treatiſes on 
practical religion and morality, whoſe perſuaſive 
eloquence charmed all ranks and orders of men ; 
introduced and cultivated an eaſy, correct, and 
agreeable manner o writing; and gave accurate 
and learned interpretations of ſeveral ancient au- 
thors. To all theſe various kinds of merit, the 
greateſt part of which were real and ſolid, they 
added others that were at leaſt viſionary and chi- 
merical; for they endeavoured to perſuade, and 
did, in effect, perſuade many, that the Supreme 
Being interpoſed particularly in ſupport of their 
cauſe, and, by prodigies and miracles of a ſtu- 


pendous 
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ALF 


pendous kind, confirmed the truth of the doctrine c EN Ty 
of AUGUSTINE, in a manner adapted to remove 8 fer. U. 
all doubt, and triumph over all oppoſition [nn], Part I. 


All 


[n] It is well known that the Janſeniſſe, or Auguſlinlant, 
have long pretended to confirm their doctrine by miracles ; 
and they even acknowledge, that theſe miracles have ſome- 
times ſaved them, when their affairs have been reduced to a 
deſperate ſituation. See Memorres de Port Royal, tom. i. 
p- 256. tom. ii. p. 107,—The firſt time we hear mention 
made of theſe miracles is in 1656, and the following years, 
when a pretended thorn of that deriſive crown that was put 
upon our Saviovk's head by the Roman foldiers, is reported 
to have performed ſeveral marvellous cures in the cbnvent of 
Port-Royal. See the Recueil de pluſieurs pieces pour ſervir à 
P Hiſtoire de Port-Royal, p. 228. 448.—FoxTaine, Memo:res 
pour ſervir a P Hiſtoire de Port-Royal, tom. ii. p. 131. —Theſe 
were followed by other prodigies in the year 1661.—/tes des 
Religieuſes de Port-Royal, tom. i. p. 192. and in the year 
1664, Memoires de Port-Roya!, tom. ni. p. 252.—The fame of 
theſe miracles was very great during the laſt century, aud 
proved ſingularly advantageous to the cauſe of the Janſeniſts; 
but they are now fallen, even in France, into oblivion and 


diſcredit. The Tanſeniſts, thereforq of the preſent age, be- 


ing preſſed by their ad erſaries, wg#: obliged to have recourſe 


to new prodigies, as the credit of the old ones was entirely 
worn out; and they ſecmed, indeed, to have had miracles at 
command, by the conſiderable nunber they pretended to per- 
form. Thus (if we are credulous enough to believe their re- 
ports) in the year 1725, a woman, wh name was LE FossE, 
was ſuddenly cured of a bloody flux, by imploring the aid of 
the Het, when it was, one day, carried by a Janſeniſi prieſt. 
About two years after this, we are told, that the tomb of Gzz- 
HARD RovssE, a canon of Avignon, was honoured with mi- 
racles of a flupendous kind; and, finally, we are informed, 
that the ſame honour was conferred, in the year 1731, on the 

bones of the Abbe DR Paris, which were interred at St. Me- 
dard, where innumerable miracles are ſaid to have been 
wrought, This laſt ſtory has given rife to the warmeſt conteſts, 
between the ſuperſtitious or crafty Janſeniſts and their adver- 


ſaries in all communions. Befides all this, QUzsxELL, I. x- 


VIER, DESAxXGINs, and, Tournus, the great ornaments of 
Janſeniſm, are ſaid to have furniſted extraordinary fuccours, 
on ſeyeral occaſions, to ſick and infirm perſons, who teitified a 
lively confidence in their prayers and merits. _ See a famous 
Janſenif book compoſed in anſwer to the Bull Unigenitus, and 
entitled, 7% Chriſt ſous P Anathime et fous  Exconmunication, 
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by Inno- 
cent X. 
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lar, and held the victory of the Jeſuits for ſome 
time dubious; nay, it is more than probable, 
that the former would have triumphed, had not 
the cauſe of the latter been the cauſe of the pa- 
pacy, and had not the ſtability and grandeur of 
the Romiſh church depended, in a great meaſure, 
upon the ſucceſs of their religious maxims. 

XLIII. It appears, from ſeveral circumſtances, 
that URBAN VIII., and, after him, IN! NO ENT X., 
were really bent on appeaſing theſe dangerous tu- 
mults, in the ſame manner as the popes in for- 
mer times had prudently ſuppreſſed the contro- 
verſies excited by Balus and the Dominicans. 
But the vivacity, inconſtancy, and reſtleſs ſpirit 
of the French doctors threw all into confuſion, and 
diſconcerted the meaſures of the pontifs. The 


art. xvii. p. 61. xvili. p. 66. Edit. Utrecht. There is no 
doubt, but a great part of the Janſeniſts defend theſe miracles 
from principle, and in conſequence of a perſuaſion of their 
truth and reality; for the party abounds with perſons, whoſe 
piety is blended with a mel ſuperſtitious credulity, who look 
upon their religious ſyſtem as celeſtial truth, and their cauſe 
as the immediate cauſe of heaven, and who are conſequently 
diſpoſed to think that it cannot poſſibly be neglected by the 
Deity, or left without extraordinary marks of his approbation 
and ſupporting preſence. It is however amazing, nay almoſt 
incredible, on the other hand, that the more judicious defend- 
ers of this cauſe, thoſe eminent Janſeniſts, whoſe ſagacity, 
learning, and good ſenſe, diſcover themſelves ſo abundantly in 
other matters, do not conſider that the powers of nature, the 
efficacy of proper remedies, or the efforts of imagination, pro- 
duce many important changes and effects, which impoſture, or 
a blind attachment to ſome particular cauſe, lead many to at- 
tribute to the miraculous interpoſition of the Deity. We can 
eafily account for the deluſions of weak enthuſiaſts, or the 
tricks of egregious impoſtors; but when we ſee men of piety 
and judgment appearing in defence of ſuch miracles as thoſe 
now under conſideration, we muſt conclude, that they look 
upon fraud as lawful in the ſupport of a good cauſe, and make 
no ſcruple of deceiving the people, when they ma by this 


2 to confirm and propagate what they take to be the 
tru 


* 


oppoſers 
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oppoſers of the doctrine of AveusTinE ſelected CEN T. 


five propoſitions out of the work of AxsExIVUs al- 
ready mentioned, which appeared to them the 
moſt erroneous in their nature, and the moſt per- 


nicious in their tendency ; and, being ſet on by 


the inſtigation, and ſeconded by the influence of 
the Jeſuits, employed their moſt zealous endea- 


yours and their moſt importunate intreaties, at the 


court of Rome, to have theſe propoſitions con- 
demned. On the other hand, a great part of the 
 Gallican clergy uſed their utmoſt efforts to pre- 
vent this condemnation; and, for that purpoſe, 
they ſent deputies to Rome, to entreat INNocenT 
X. to ſuſpend his final deciſion until the true ſenſe 
of theſe propoſitions was deliberately examined, 
ſince the ambiguity of ſtyle, in which they were 
expreſſed, rendered them ſuſceptible of a falſe in- 
terpretation. But theſe entreaties were ineffec- 
tual : the intereſt and importunities of the Jeſuits 
prevailed ; and the pontif, without examining the 
merits of the cauſe with a ſuitable degree of im- 
partiality and attention, condemned, by a public 
bull, on the 31ſt of May, 1653, the propoſitions 
of JansENIUs. Theſe propoſitions contained the 
following doctrines: | 

1. That there are divine precepts, which good 
men, notwith/tanding their defire to obſerve them, are, 
nevertheleſs, abſolutely unable-to obey ; nor has God 
given them that meaſure of grace, that is eſſentially 
neceſſary to render them capable of ſuch obedience : 

2. That no perſon, in this corrupt ſtate of nature, 
can reſiſt the influence of divine grace, when it ope- 
rates upon the mind : 

3. That, in order to render human actions meri- 
torious, it is not requiſite that they be exempt from 
NECESSITY, but only that they be free from CON» 
$TRAINT | 0 |. | 
e 4. That 
o] AvevsrTine, LeinniTz, and a conſiderable number 


of modern philoſophers, who maintain the doctrine of Nx- 
P 3 | CESSITY, 
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0 CENT. 4. That the Semi-pelagians err grievoiſiy in main- 
K XVII. 
|; S Ser. Il. faining, that the human will is endowed with the 
i PART 


I. power of either receiving or reſting the aid; and in- 
fluences of preventing grace 
5. That whoſoever affirms, that Yeſus Chrif 
. made expiation, by his ſufferings and death, for the 
1 fins of all mankind, is a Semi-pelagian. 
10 Of theſe propoſitions the pontif declared the 
WH firſt four only heretical ; but he pronounced the 
WA fifth raſh, impious, and injurious to the Supreme 
i Being 
1 . This ſentence of the ſupreme eceleſi- 
wi! . pub- 
i bikes don aſtical judge was indeed painful to the Janſeniſts, 
Jul nius. and of conſequence highly agreeable to their ad- 
verſaries. It did not however either drive the 
BW former to deſpair, or ſatisfy the latter to the ex- 
Wi tent of their defires ; for while the doctrine was 
if condemned, the man eicaped. JANSENIUs was 
not named in the bull, nor did the pontif even 


| 
i 
"iſ declare that the five propoſitions were maintained 
| 
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if in the book entitled AucusTinus, in the ſenſe in 
Wl: which he had condemned them. Hence the diſ- 
WM ciples of AuGusTINE and Janstnivs defended 
1 themſelves by a diſtinction invented by the inge- 
1 nious and ſubtile AnTHony ARNAUD, in conle- 
quence of which they conſidered ſeparately in this 
1 controverſy the matter of doctrine and the matter 0 
* act; that is to ſay, they acknowledged the 
ſelves bound to believe, that the fve propoſitions 
abovementioned were juſtly condemned by the 
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4 CESSITY, conſider this neceſſity in moral afions, as conſiſtent 
| with true liberty, becauſe it is conſiſtent with ſpontaneity and 


choice. According to them, conſtraint alone and external 
| force deſtroy merit and imputation. 


44 — 
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bl. | [2] This Bull is ſtill extant in the Bullareum Romanuin, 
H tom. vi. p. 456. It has alſo been publiſhed, together with 
WA ſeveral other pieces relating to this controverſy, by Do Pu s- 
(! 81s D* ARGENTRE, 1 in his Colledtio fudiciorum de novis erroribus, 
Li | tom. iii. p. tl. p. bony : 
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Roman pontif [9]; but they maintained, that c E Nr. 
the pope had not declared, and confequently that 8107. 1. 
they were not bound togbelieve, that theſe propo- Pax E 


ſitions were to be found in IAN SsENIUS's book, in 
the ſenſe in which they had been condemned [V]. 
They did not however enjoy long the benefit of 
this artful diſtinction. The reſtleſs and invin- 
cible hatred of their enemies purſued them 'in 
every quarter where they looked for protection or 
repole ; and at length engaged ALEXANDER VII., 
the ſucceſſor of INNO ENT, to declare, by a ſo- 
lemn bull, iſſued out in the year 1656, that the 
Ave propofitions, that had been condemned, were 
the tenets of [IAN SENIUs, and were contained in 
his book. The pontif did not ſtop here ; but to 
this flagrant inſtance of imprudence added ano- 
ther ſtill more ſhocking ; for, in the year 1665, he 
ſent into France the form of a declaration, that 
was to be ſubſcribed by all thoſe who aſpired af- 
ter any preferment in the church, and in which 
it was afhrmed, that the fve propoſitions were to be 
found in the book of IAN sENIus, in the ſame ſenſe 
in -which they had been condemned by the 
church [s]. This declaration, whoſe unexampled 
temerity and contentious tendency appeared in the 
moſt odious colours, not only to the Janſeniſts, 
but alſo to the wiſer part of the French nation, 
produced the moſt deplorable diviſions and tu- 
mults. It was immediately oppoſed with vigour 
by the Janſeniſts, who maintained, thar in matters 
of fact the pope was fallible, eſpecially when his 
deciſions were merely perſonal, and not confirm- 


CF [9] This was what our author calls the ug de jure. 
- LF Cr] This is the queſto de facto. INTER 
[L] This Bull, together with ſeveral other pieces, is alſo 
publiſhed by Du Prkssis D*ArcGenTrE, in his Collectio judi- 
ciorum de novis erroribus, tom. iii. p. 281. 288. 306.— See the 
form of AL EXANDER's declaration, with the Mandate of 
Lewis XIV. ibid. p. 314. 
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CENT. ed by a general council; and, of conſequence, 
8 8 1 7. U. that it was neither obligatory nor neceſſary to 
PART I. ſubſcribe this papal declaration, which had only 
a matter of fact for its object. The Jeſuits,.on 
the contrary, audaciouſly aſſerted, even openly, 
in the city of Paris, and in the face of the Galli- 
can church, that faith and confidence in the papal 
deciſions relating to matter of fad, had no leſs 
the characters of a well-grounded and divine faith, 
than when theſe deciſions related merely to mat- 
ters of doctrine and opinion. It is to be remark- 
ed, on the other hand, that all the Janſeniſts 
were by no means ſo reſolute and intrepid as thoſe 
abovementioned. Some of them declared, that 
they would neither ſubſcribe nor reje& the Form 
in queſtion, but ſhew their veneration for the au- 
thority of the pope, by obſerving a profound fi. 
lence on that ſubject. Others profeſſed them- 
ſelves ready to ſubſcribe it, not indeed without 
exception and reſerve, but on condition of being 
allowed to explain, either verbally or in writing, 
the ſenſe in which they underſtood it, or the diſ- 
tinctions and limitations with which they were 
willing to adopt it. Others employed a variety 
of methods and ſtratagems to elude the force of 
this tyrannical declaration [t J. But nothing of 
this kind was ſufficient to ſatisfy the violent 
demands of the Jeſuits ; nothing leſs than the en- 
tire ruin of the Janſeniſts could appeaſe their 
fury. Such, therefore, among the latter, as made 
the leaſt oppoſition to the declaration in queſtion, 
were caſt into priſon, or ſent into exile, or in- 
volved in ſome other ſpecies of perſecution ;. and 
it is well known, that this ſeverity was a conſe- 
quence of the ſuggeſtions of the Jeſuits, and of 
their influence in cabinet-councils. 


J.] See Du Mas, Hiſtoire des Cing Propoſitions, p. 158,— 
GzppeRON, Hiſtoire Generale du Janſauiſine, P. ii. p. 516. 
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XLV. The lenity or prudence of CLzMenT IX. 
ſuſpended, for a while, the calamities of thoſe 
who had ſacrificed their liberty and their fortunes 
to their zeal for the doctrine of AucusTinE, and 
gave them both time to breathe, and reaſon to 
hope for better days. This change, which hap- 
pened in the year 1669, was occaſioned by the 
fortitude and reſolution of the biſhops of Angers, 
Beauvais, Pamiers, and Alet, who obſtinately and 
gloriouſly refuſed to ſubſcribe, without the pro- 
per explications and diſtinctions, the oath or de- 
claration that had produced ſuch troubles and di- 
viſions in the church. They did not indeed ſtand 
alone in the breach ; for when the court of Rome 
began to menace and level its thunder at their 
heads, nineteen biſhops more aroſe with a noble 
intrepidity, and adopted their cauſe, in ſolemn 
remonſtrances, addreſſed both to the king of 
France and the Roman pontif. Theſe reſolute 
proteſters were joined by ANNE GENEVIEVE DE 
BourBon, ducheſs of Longueville, a heroine of 
the firſt rank both in birth and magnanimity, 
who, having renounced the pleaſures and vanities 
of the world, which had long employed her moſt 
ſerious thoughts, eſpouſed, with a devout ardour, 
the doctrines and cauſe of the Janſeniſts, and 
moſt earneſtly implored the clemency of the Ro- 
man pontif in their behalf. Moved by theſe en- 
treaties, and alſo by other arguments and conſi- 
derations of hke moment, CLEMENT IX. became 
ſo indulgent as to accept of a conditional ſubſcrip- 
tion to the famous declaration, and to permit 
doctors of ſcrupulous conſciences to ſign it ac- 
cording to the mental interpretation they thought 
proper to give it. 'This inſtance of papal conde- 
ſcenſion and lenity was no fooner made public, 
than the Janſeniſts began to come forth from their 
lurking-places, to return from their voluntary 
exile, and to enjoy their former tranquillity and 
2110 freedom, 
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freedom, being exempt from all uneaſy appre- 
henſions of any further perſecution. 

This remarkable event is commonly called the 
Peace of CLEMENT IX.; its duration, neverthe- 
leſs, was but tranſitory [%]. It was violated in 
the year 1676, at the inſtigation of the Jeſuits, 
by LEWIS XIV., who declared, in a public edict, 
that it had only been granted for a time, out of 
a condeſcending indulgence to the tender and 
ſcrupulous conſciences of a certain number of 
perſons; but it was totally aboliſhed after the 
death of the ducheſs of LoNGUE VILLE, which 
happened in the year 1679, and deprived the 
Janſeniſts of their principal ſupport. From that 


LA] The tranſactions relating to this event, which were car- 
ried on under the pontificate of CLEM ENT IX., are circum- 
ſtantially related by Cardinal Rose1Gx10s1, in his Commen- 
tarii, which Du PLEss1s D'ARGENTAE has ſubjoined to his 
Elementa Theologica, publiſhed in 8vo at Paris, in the year 
1716. See allo this laſt-mentioned author's Collectio judiciorum 
de novis erroribus, tom. iii. p. ii. p. 336. in which the letters 
of CLEMENT IX. are inſerted. Two Janſeniſts have written 
the Hiſtory of the Clementine Peace, VAR Hr, vicar to the arch- 
biſhop of Sens, in an anonymous work entitled, Relation de 
ce qui 49ſt paſſe dans Vaſſaire de la Paix de P Egliſe ſous la Pape 

e in an anonymous production 
alſo, entitled, La Paix de CIEMENT IX., ou Demonſtration des 
deux. fauſſetes capitales avancees dans Þ Hiſtoire des Cing Propofi- 
Hons contre la foi des diſciples de St. AuGusTinN. That VARET 
was the author of the former, is aſſerted in the Catẽchiſme Hiſ- 
torigue ſur les conteſtations de P Egliſe, tom. i. p. 352; and that 
the latter came from the pen of QuesxEr, we learn from the 
writer of Bibhotheque Janſeni/te, p. 314.— There was another 
accurate and intereſting account of this tranſaction publiſhed 
in the year 1706, in two volumes 8vo, under the followin 
title : Relation de ce qui veſt paſſe dans Paſſaire de la paix 4 
Egliſe ſous le Pape CLEMENT IX., avec les Letires, Acles, 
Memoires, et autres oo qui y ont rapport, —Fhe important 
ſervices that the ducheſs of Longueville rendered the Janſeniſts 
in this affair are related with elegance and ſpirit by VILLE“ 
FORT, in his Vie d' Anne Genevieve de Bourbon, Ducheſſe de 
Longueville, tom. ii. livr. vi. p. 89, of the edition of Amfter- 
dam (1739), which is more complete and ample than the edi- 
tion of Paris, F 
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time their calamities were renewed, and they were c ENT. 
purſued with the ſame malignity and rage that 8 n. 
they had before experienced. Some — them Pazr I. 
avoided the riſing ſtorm by a voluntary exile; 
others ſuſtained it with invincible fortitude and 
conſtancy of mind; others turned aſide its fury, 
and eſcaped its violence, as well as they could, 
by dexterity and prudence. ANTHONY Arnaud, 
who was the head and leader of the party, fled 
into Holland in the year 1679 [ww]; and, in this 
retreat, he not only eſcaped the fury of his-ene- 
mies, but had it in his power to hurt them con- 
ſiderably, and actually made the Jeſuits feel the 
weight of his talents and the extent of his influ- 
ence. For the admirable eloquence and ſagacity 
of this great man gave him ſuch an aſcendant in 
the Netherlands, that the greateſt part of the 
churches there embraced his opinions, and adopt- 
ed his cauſe; the Romiſh congregations in Hal- 
land allo were, by his influence, and the miniſtry 
of his intimate friends and adherents, Joun 
NezRcAsSSEL and PETER CoppEus, biſhops of 
Caſterie and Sebaſto | x}, entirely gained over to 
the Janſeniſt party. "Theſe latter ſtill perſevere 
with the utmoſt ſteadineſs in the principles of 
Janſeniſm ; and, ſecured under the protection of 
the Dutch government, defy the threats, and hold 
in deriſion, the reſentment of the Roman pon- 


tits [Y. | 
XLVI. It 


CI For an account of this great man, fee Bavrz's Die- 
tionary, vol. i. at the article Ax ruOYY ArxauD; as alſo 
Hiſteire alregte de la vie et des oworages de M. Ax Aub, pub- 
lifhed at Celagn, in 8vo.— The change introduced into the 
Romiſh churches in Holland is mentioned by Laritav, ie de 
CLEMENT XI., tom. i. p. 123. For an account of Coppevus, 
NttrcASSEL, and VARET, and the other patrons of Janſeniſm 
among the Dutch, tee the DiRionnaire des Li ivres Junſcniſles, 
tom. i. p. 48, 21. 353. tom. ii. p. 406. tom. Iv. P. 119. 

. [x] Biſhops mn far Abus infidelium. 

o It mult however be obſerved, that, notwithſtanding 
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CENT. XLVI. It is not only on account of their em- 
8 II. bracing the doctrine of Avevusrine concerning 
PaxT I. Divine Grace (a doctrine which bears a ſtriking 
=> reſemblance with that of the Calviniſts), that the 
piety of the Janſemiſts have incurred the diſpleaſure and re- 
mm ſentment of the Jeſuits. They are charged with 
many other circumſtances, which appear intole- 
rable to the warm votaries of the church of Rome. 
And indeed it is certain, that the various con- 
troverſies, which have been mentioned above, 
were excited in that church principally by the 
Janſeniſts, and have been propagated and handed 
down by them, even to our times, in a prodi- 
= gious multitude of their books publiſhed both in 
N h France and in the Netherlands [& J. But that 
which offends moſt the Jeſuits, and the other 
creatures of the Pontif, is the auſterity of this 
party, and the ſeverity that reigns in their ſyſtem 
of moral diſcipline and practical religion. For the 
Janſeniſts cry out againſt the corruptions of the 
church of Rome, and complain that neither its 
doctrines nor morals retain any traces of their for- 
mer purity. They reproach the clergy with an 
univerſal depravation of ſentiments and manners, 
and entire forgetfulneſs of the dignity of their 
character and the duties of their vocation. The 
| cenſure the licentiouſneſs of the monaſtic Orders, 
5 and inſiſt upon the neceſſity of reforming their 
; diſciphne according to the rules of ſanctity, ab- 
: ſtinence, and ſelf-denial, that were originally 
preſcribed by their reſpective founders. They 
maintain alſo, that the people ought to be care- 
fully inſtructed in all the doctrines and precepts 
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the aſcendant the Janſeniſts have in Holland, the Jeſuits, for 

ſome time paſt, have by artifice and diſguiſe got a conſiderable 

| footing among the Romiſh churches that are tolerated by the 

f republic. | 
LZ] See Hi. Eccleſ. Rom. Sec. xvi. F xxx1. 
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of Chriſtianity, and that, for this purpoſe, the C EN _T. 
Holy Scriptures and Public Liturgies ſhould be SE e+. N. 


offered to their peruſal in their mother- tongue; 
and, finally, they look upon it as a matter of the 
higheſt moment to perſuade all Chriſtians that 
true piety does not conſiſt in the obſervance of 
pompous rites, or in the performance of external 
acts of devotion, but in inward holineſs and di- 
vine love. | | 
Theſe ſentiments of the Janſeniſts, on a general 
view, ſeem juſt and rational, and ſuitable to the 
ſpirit and genius of Chriſtianity ; but, when we 
examine the particular branches into which they 
extend theſe general principles, the conſequences 
they deduce from them, and the manner in which 
they apply them, in their rules of diſcipline and 
practice, we ſhall find, that the piety of this fa- 
mous party is deeply tinged both with ſuperſti- 
tion and fanaticiſm; that it more eſpecially fa- 
vours the harſh and enthuſiaſtical opinion of the 
Myftics; and, of conſequence, that the Janſeniſts 
are not undeſervedly branded by their adverſaries 
with the denomination of Rigouri/ts [a]. This 


denomination 


[a] They who deſire to form a juſt notion of the diſmal 
piety of the Janſeniſts (which carries the unſeemly features of 
that gloomy devotion that was formerly practiſed by fanatical 
hermits in the deſerts of Syria, Lybia, and Egypt, but is en- 
tirely foreign from the dictates of reaſon and the amiable ſpirit 
of 3 have only to peruſe the epiſtles and other wri- 
tings of the Abbot of ST. CxRAx, who is the great oracle of 
the party. This abbot was a well-meaning man; and his 

iety, ſuch as it was, carried in it the marks of ſincerity and 
54 he was alſo ſuperior, perhaps, as a paſtor, to the great- 
eſt part of the Roman catholic doctors ; and his learning, more 
eſpecially his knowledge of religious antiquity, was very con- 
fiderable : but to propoſe this man as a complete and perfect 
model of genuine piety, and as a moſt accurate and accom- 
pliſhed teacher 25 Chriſtian virtue, is an abſurdity peculiar to 
the Janſeniſts, and can be adopted by no perſon who knows 
what genuine piety and Chriſtian virtue are. That we 
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CEN Tx 1 . — | © ; . 1 
— — denomination they merited, in a peculiar man 


Ser. U. ner, by their doctrine concerning Repentance and 


EAST fo Penance, 
8 A 


may not ſeem to detract raſhly, and without reaſon, from the 
merit of this eminent man, it will not be improper to confirm 
what we have ſaid by ſome inſtances. This good abbot, hav- 
ing undertaken to vanquiſh the Heretics C e. the TOR 
in a prolix and extenſive work, was obliged to read, or at lea 
to look into, the various writings publiſhed by that impious 
tribe; and this he did in company with his nephew MazTiN 
DE BaRrcos, who reſembled him entirely in his ſentiments and 
manners. But before he would venture to open a book com- 
poſed by a Proteſtant, he conſtantly marked it with the /ign of 
the croſs, to expel the evil ſpirit. - What weakneſs and ſuper- 
ſtition did this ridiculous proceeding diſcover! for the good 
man was perſuaded that Satan had fixed his reſidence in the 
books of the Proteſtants ; but it was not ſo eaſy to determine 
where he imagined the wicked ſpirit lay, whether in the papers 
in the letters, between the leaves, or in the doctrines of theſe 
infernal productions? Let us ſee the account that is given of 
this matter by LanceLoT, in his Memoires touchant la vie de 
M. I Abbe de S. Cyran, tom. i. p. 226. His words are as fol- 
lows : Il lifeit ces livret avec tant de pitte, qu'en les prenant it 
les exorciſoit toujours en faiſant la ſigne de la Croix deſſus, ne dou- 
p tant point que le Demon n'y reſidoit actuellement. His attachment 
f to AUGUSTINE was ſo exceſſive, that he looked upon as ſacred 
; and divine even thoſe opinions of that great man, which the 
wiſer part of the Romiſh doctors had rejected as erroneous and 
| highly dangerous. Such, among others, was that extrava- 
7 + gant and pernicious tenet, that, the ſaints are the only lawful 
5 Peroprietors of the world ; and that the wicked have no right, by 
a the divine law, fo thoſe things which they poſſeſs juſtly, in conſe- 
J quence of the derifions of human lacv. To this purpoſe 1s the 
1 following aſſertion of our abbot, as we find it in FoxTaiNE's 
1 Memeires pour ſer vir a P Hiſtoire de Port-Royal, tom. i. p. 201. 
Jeſus Chrift weft encore entre dans la poſſeſſion de ſon Royaume 
4 temporel, et des biens du monde qui lui appartiennent, que par cette 
PETITE PORTION gen tient P Eglife par les ben#fices de ſes Clercs, 
gui ne font que les fermiers et les depeſitaires de Feſus Chriſt, If, 
therefore, we are to give credit to this viſionary man, the 
golden age is approaching, when Jesus Cnri1sT, having pull- 
7 ed down the mighty from their ſeats, and dethroned the kin 
and princes of the earth, ſhall reduce the whole world under 
his ſole dominion, and give it over to the government of prieſts 
and monks, who are the princes of his church. After we have 
ſeen ſuch ſentiments as theſe maintained by their oracle and 
chief, it is but natural to be ſurpriſed when we hear the Janſe- 
22 
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Penance, whoſe tendency, conſidered both in a o T. 
civil and religious point of view, is ſingularly 8er. U. 


niſts boaſting of their zeal in defending ſovereign ſtates, and in 
general the civil rights of mankind, againſt the ſtratagems and 
uſurpations of the Roman pontifs. 

he notions of the abbot of ST. CyxAx concerning prayer, 
which breathe the fanatical ſpirit of myſticiſm, will turther 
confirm. what we have ſaid of his propenſity to enthuſiaſm. It 
is, for example, a favourite maxim with him, that the Chriſ- 


tian who prays, ought never to recollect the good things he 
ſtands in need of in order to afk them of God, fince true prayer 


does not conſiſt in diſtin& notions and clear ideas of what we 
are doing in that ſolemn act, but in a certain blind impulſe of 
divine love. Such is the account given of the abbot's ſenti- 
ments on this head by LAxcETOTr, in his Memoires touchant la 
vie de P Abbe de S. Cyran, tom. it. p. 44-—{1 ne croyoit pas, 
ſays that author, que Pon put faire quelque effort pour . appliquer 
a quelque point, ou d quelque penſce particuliere—parce que la ve- 
ritable priere eſt plut6t un attrait de ſn amour, qui emporte notre 
eeur vers lui, et nous enleve comme hors de nous memes, que non 


pas une occupation de notre efprit, qui ſe rempliſſe de Pidee de 


quelque objet quoique divin. According to this hypotheſis, the 


man prays beit who neither {hints nor gte in that act of devo- 
tion. This is, indeed, a very extraordinary account of the 
matter, and contains an idea of prayer which ſeems to have 
been quite unknown to CarisT and his Apoſtles ; for the for- 
mer has commanded us to addreſs our prayers to God in a ſet 

form of words; and the latter frequently tell us the ſubjects of 
their petitions and ſupplications. 

But of all the errors of this Arch-janſeniſt, none was ſo per- 
mcious as the fanatical' notion he entertained of his being the 
reſidence of the Deity, the inſtrument of the Godhead, by which 
the divine nature itſelf eſſentially operated. It was in conſe- 
quence of this dangerous principle, that he recommends it as 


a duty incumbent on all pious men to follow, without conſult- 


ing their judgment or any other guide, the ft motions and 
impulſes of their minds, as the dictates of heaven. And indeed 
the Janſeniſts, in general, are intimately perſuaded, that God 
operates immediately upon the minds of thoſe who have com- 
poſed, or rather ſuppreſſed, all the motions of the underſland- 


ing and of the will, and that to ſuch he declares, from above, 


his intentions and commands; ſince whatever thoughts, de- 
ſigns, or inclinations, ariſe within them, in this calm ftate of 
tranquillity and filence, are to be conſidered as the direct ſug- 
geſtions and oracles of the divine wiſdom. See, for a further 
account of this peſtilential doctrine, Memoires de Port-Royal, 
tom. i. p. 246. oy es | eh 
Per hiclious. 
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SE r. II. chiefly in thoſe voluntary 0 wW the 


PART I. 
— 


tranſgreſſor inſlicts upon rinſe i frop po tion to 
the nature of his crimes ' and i 71 "his 
gwlt. As their notions” of the 285 

original corruption are greatly. exagg Ng the 
preſcribe remedies to it that 118 0 Pee ſame 
ture. They look upon Chriſtians as bound tb a 
piate this original gabe. by acts 'of: THortificart, 
performed in ſolitude and ſilence, By orturin 
and macerating their bodies, 555 nfut labot 
exceſſive abſtinence, continual 
templation; and they hold every 
to increaſe theſe voluntary pains 7 poſe Fl h 
proportion to the degree of corruption hi. ha 
derived from nature, or contracted by a vicious 
and licentious courſe of life. Nay, hey e ea 
theſe auſterities to ſo high a pitch, that 
not ſcruple to call thoſe holy ſelf.tormentors, Ms | 
have gradually put an end to their days by" 2 
ceſſive abſtinence or labour, thè "ſacred d OS, £ 


repentance, that have been conſumed by th fire 
divine love. Not ſatisfied with this fanatical — 
uage, th o ſtill farther, and petit 
— tha the conduct of theſe Wired 
is peculiarly meritorious in the eye of heaven; 
and that their ſufferings, macerations, and la- 
bours, appeaſe the anger of the Deity, and not 
only contribute to their own felicity, but draw 


down abundant bleſſings upon their friends and 


upon the church. We might confirm this ac« 
count by various examples, and more eſpecially 
by that of the famous Abbe DR Paris, the great 
wonder-worker of the Janſeniſts, Who put him- 
ſelf to a moſt painful death, in order to ſatisfy 
the EE of an incenſed God [9]; ; ſuch was the 


picture 


Mm See Moxiuus, Com. de Penitentia, Pref. p. 3. in 


which there is a tacit cenſure of the penance of the Janſeniſts. 
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picture he had formed of the Beſt of Beings in his c EN r. 

diſordered fancy. | " have 
XLVII. A ſtriking example of this auſtere, for- PazT I. 

bidding, and extravagant ſpecies of devotion was qo 

exhibited in that celebrated female convent called vent of 

Port-Royal in the fields, which was ſituated in a 9 

retired, deep, and gloomy vale, not far from 

Paris. The inſpection and government of this 

auſtere ſociety was given by HENRY IV., about 

the commencement of this century, to Jaque- 

LINE, daughter of AnTHony ARNAUD [c], who, 

after her converſion, aſſumed the name of MARIE 

ANGELIQUE DE LA ST. MADELAINE. © This Ia 

had at firſt led a very diſſolute life [4], which 

was the yg caſe of the cloiſtered fair in 

France, about this period; but a remarkable 

change happened in her ſentiments and manners, 

in the year 1609, when ſhe reſolved no more to 

live like a nun, but to conſecrate her future days 

to deep devotion and penitential exerciſes. This 

holy reſolution was ſtrengthened by her acquaint- 

ance with the famous Fr angois DER SALES, and 

the abbot of ST. CVRAN. The laſt of theſe pious 

connexions ſhe formed in the year 1623, and mo- 

delled both her own conduct and the manners of 
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See, on the other hand, the Memoires de Port-Ropal, p. 483. 
— The Janſeniſts, among all the meritorious actions of the ab- 
t of Sr. Crran, find none more worthy of admiration and 
applauſe than his reſtoring from oblivion the true ſyſtem of pe- 
natential diſcipline ; and they confider him as the ſecond au- 
thor or parent of the doctrine of penance. See Memoires de 
Port. Royal, tom. iii. p. 445, 504.— This very doctrine, how- 
ever, of penance was one of the principal reaſons of his being 
committed to priſon by the order of Cardinal RicngLI EU- 

Bid. tom. i. p. 233, 452. | 
e] An eminent lawyer, and father to the famous Axxavp, 

or in Sorbonne. | 

IF [4] The diſſolute life imputed to this abbeſs by Dr. 
Mosngiu is an egregious miſtake, which ſeems to have pro- 
ceeded from his miſunderſtanding a paſſage in BarLe's Diction- 

ary, vol. i. p. 338. note F, fourth edition in French. i 
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CEN r. her convent after the doctrine and example of 


XVII. 
Stecr. Il. 
PART L. 


the 
de Pori- Royal, and was publiſhed, after having paſſed through 
many preceding editions, in the year 1750, at Amſterdam, a- 
mong the works of his ſon LEWIS Racixk, tom. ii. p. 275— 


. Utrecht) in two volumes 8vo, in the year 1738.— 


theſe devout men. Hence it happened, that, 
during the whole courſe of this century, the con- 
vent of Port- Royal excited the indignation of the 
Jeſuits, the admiration of the Janfeniſts, and the 


attention of Europe. The holy virgins of this fa- 


mous ſociety obſerved, with the utmoſt rigour 


and exactneſs, that ancient rule of the Ciſtercians, 
which had been almoſt every where abrogated on 


account of its exceſſive and intolerable auſterity ; 
nay, they even went An its moſt cruel de- 
mands [e]. Such was the fame of this devout 


nunnery, 


Le] There is a prodigious multitude of books ſtill extant, in 


vhich the riſe, progreſs, laws, and ſanctity of this famous con- 


vent are deſcribed and extolled by eminent Janfeniſts, who, at 
the ſame time, deplore its fate in the moſt. deleful ſtrains. Of 
this multitude we ſhall mention thoſe only which are eaſy to be 


acquired, and which contain the moſt modern and circum- 


ſtantial accounts of that celebrated eſtabliſnment.— The Bene- 


dictines of St. Maur have given an exact though dry laſtory of 


this convent in their Galka Chriſtiana, tom. vii. p. 910. A 
more elegant and. agreeable account of it; but an account 
charged with imperfection and ality, was compoſed by 

2 poet Racine, under the title of Abrege de! Hiftoire 


66. The external ſtate and form of this convent are pro- 
deſcribed by Molgox, in his Voyages Liturgiques, 

p- 234.—Add to theſe, Nic. FoxnTaixne, Memoires pour ſer- 
wir a Þ Hiſtoire de Port-Royal, publiſhed at Cologn (or rather at 


| uv Fossk, 
Memuaires pour ſervir a Þ Hiſtoire de Port-Royal,—Recueil de plu- 


| feeurs 2 pour ſer vir a Þ Hiſtoire de Port- Royal, bliſhed at 
7 


Uirecht, in 8vo, in the year 1740. The editor of this laſt com- 


pilation promiſes, in his Preface, further collections of pieces 


relative to the ſame A and ſeems to inſinuate, that a com- 


2 hiſtory of Pori-Royal, drawn from theſe and other va- 


uable and authentic records, will ſooner or later ſee the light. 


See, beſides the authors abovementioned, LanceLoTt, Memoires 
_ touchant la Vie de Abbe de S. Cyran. All theſe authors con- 


fine their relations to the external form and various revolu- 
tions of this famous convent. Its internal Rate, its rules of 
diſcipline, 


— — — 
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nunnery, that multitudes of pious perſons were c R Nr. 
ambitious to dwell in its neighbourhood, and 8 n. 
that a great part of the Janſeniſt- penitentt, or ſelf- Parr 1. 
tormentors, of both ſexes, built huts without its 
precincts, where they imitated the manners of 
thoſe auſtere and gloomy fanatics, who, in the 
fourth and fifth centuries, retired into the wild 
and uncultivated places of Syria and Egyf, and 
were commonly called, The Fathers of the Deſart. 
The end which theſe Penitents had in view was, 
by ſilence, hunger, thirſt, prayer, bodily labour, 
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diſcipline, the manners of its virgins, and the incidents and 
tranſactions that have happened between them and the holy 
neighbourhood of Janſeniſts, are deſcribed and related by an- 
other ſet of writers; ſee Memoires pour ſervir a P Hiftoire de 
Port-Royal, et a la Jie de MARE AnGtLigqus D'Arxaun, 
publiſhed at Utrecht in 5 vols. 8vo, in the year 1742.— ies 
mntereſſantes et edifiantes des religieuſes de Port-Royal, et de plu- 
« fieurs perſonnes qui leur cfoient attachees, There are already four 
volumes of this work publiſhed, of which the firſt appeared at 
. Utrecht in the year 1750, in 8vo, and it muſt be acknowledged, 
that they all contain ſeveral anecdotes and records that are in- 
tereſting and curious.—For an account of the ſuppreſſion and 
abolition of this convent, ſee the Memoires fur la dgſtruction de 
P Abbaye de Port-Royal des Champs, publiſhed in 8 vo, in 1711. 
If we are not much miſtaken, all theſe hiſtories and relations 
have been much leſs ſerviceable to the reputation of this famous 
* convent tlian the Janſenift party are willing to think. When 
we view ArNaupD, TI1LLEMonNT, Nicole, LI Maitxt, and 
the other authors of Port-Royal, in their learned productions, 
they then appear truly great; but, when we lay aſide their 
"works, and, taking up theſe hiſtories of Port-Royal, ſee theſe 
great men in private life, in the conſtant practice of that au- 
ſtere diſeipline of which the Janſeniſts boatt fo fooliſhly, they 
indeed then thrink almoſt to nothing, appear in the contempt- 
ible light of fanatics, and ſeem- totally unworthy of the tame 
they have acquired. When we read the Diſcourſes. that Is AA 
LE Marrexe, commonly called Sacy, pronounced at the bar, 
together with his other ingenious productions, we cannot refute 
him the applauſe that is due to ſuch an elegant and accom- 
pliſhed writer; but when we mect with this polite author at 
| ee mixed with labourers and reapers, and with the 
pade or the ſickle in his hand, he then certainly makes a co- 
mical figure, and can ſcarecly be looked uf 01 as perfectly 


right in his head. 
IN Q 2 Watchinge, 
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c ENT. watchings, ſorrow, and other voluntary acts of 
SN II. felf-denial, to efface the guilt, and remove the 
Parr I. pollution the ſoul had derived from natural cor- 
ruptions or evil habits [f J. They did not, 
however, all obſerve the ſame diſcipline, or follow 
a the ſame kind of application and labour. The 
more learned conſumed their ſtrength in compoſ- 

ing laborious productions filled with ſacred and 
profane erudition, and ſome of theſe have, no 

x doubt, deſerved well of the republic of letters: 
others were employed in teaching youth the rudi- 

ments of language and the principles of ſcience; 

but the far greateſt part exhauſted both the health 

of their bodies and the vigour of their minds in 

ſervile induſtry and rural labour; and thus pined 

away by a flow kind of death. What is fingu- 

larly ſurpriſing is that many of theſe voluntary 
victims of an inhuman piety were perſons illu- 

ſtrious both by their birth and ſtations, who 

after having diſtinguiſhed themſelves in civil or 
military employments, debaſed themſelves fo far 

in this penitential retreat, as to aſſume the cha- 

racer, offices, and labour of the loweſt ſervants. 

This celebrated retreat of the devout and au- 

ſtere Janſeniſts was ſubject to many viciſſitudes 

during the whole courſe of this century: at one 

time it flouriſhed in unrivalled glory; at another 

it ſeemed eclipſed, and on the brink of ruin. At 

length, however, the period of its total extinc- 

tion approached. The nuns obſtinately refuſed 


Cf] W firſt and moſt eminent of theſe penitents 

was Isaac LR Marg, a celebrated lawyer at Paris, whoſe 
eloquence had procured him a ſhining reputation, and who, 
in the year 1637, retired to Port-Royal to make expiation for 
his fins. The retreat of this eminent man raiſed new enemies 
to the abbot of ST. CT RAV. See the Memeires pour I Hiftoire 
de Port-Royal, tom. i. p. 233.—The example of Les Marres 
was followed by a vaſt number of perſons of all ranks, and, 
among theſe, by ſome perſons of the higheſt diſtinction. See 
Vier des Religienſes de Port-Royal, tom. i. p. a. 


to 
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to ſubſcribe the declaration of Pope AlRXAN DER 
VII., that has been ſo often mentioned; on the 
other hand, their convent and rule of diſcipline 
was conſidered as detrimental to the etl 1 
the kingdom, and a diſhonour to ſome of the 
firſt families in France; hence LEWIS XIV., in 
the year 1709, ſet on by the violent counſels of 
the Jeſuits, ordered the convent of Port-Royal to 
be demoliſhed, the whole building to be levelled 
with the ground, and the nuns to be removed to 
Paris. And, leſt there ſhould ſtill remain ſome 
ſecret fuel to nouriſh the flame of ſuperſtition in 
that place, he ordered the very carcaſſes of the 
nuns and devout Janſeniſts to be dug up and 
buried elſewhere. . 

XL VII. The other controverſies that diſturb. 
ed the tranquillity of the church of Rome, were 
but light blaſts when compared with, this violent 
hurricane. The old debate between the Franciſ- 
. cans and Dominicans, concerning the Immaculate 
Conception of the Virgin Magy, which was main- 
tained by the former, and denied by the latter, 


gave much trouble and perplexity to the Roman 


pontifs, and more eſpecially to PauL V., GRE- 
GORY XV., and ALEXANDER VII. The kingdom 
of Spain was thrown into fuch combuſtion, and 
ſo miſerably divided into factions by this contro- 
verſy, about the beginning of this century, that 
ſolemn embaſſies were ſent to Rome, both by 
PriLre III. and his ſucceſſor, with a view to en- 
gage the Roman pontif to determine the queſtion, 
or, at any rate, to put an end to the conteſt by 


a public bull. But, notwithſtanding the weighty 


ſolicitations of theſe monarchs, the oracle of 
Rome pronounced nothing but ambiguous words, 
and its high prieſts prudently avoided coming to 
a plain and poſitive deciſion of the matter in 
queſtion. For if they were awed, on the one 
hand, by the warm remonſtrances of the Spaniſh 


Q 3 | court, 
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pontif, by the court of Spain, was a declaration, 


by the author MuraT 


The HISTORY of the Romiffi Cuvrcnt . 


court, which favoured the ſentiment” ef the Fran- 
ciſcans, they were reſtrained, on the other, by _ 
the credit and influence of the Dominicans.” 80 

that, after the moſt earneſt entreaties and impor- 
tunities, all that could be obtained from the 


intimating, that the opinion of the Franciſcans 
had a high degree of probability on its ſide, and 

forbidding the Dominicans to oppoſe it in a pub- 
lic manner ; but this declaration was accompanied 
with another ['g], by which the Franciſcans were. 
prohibited, in their turn, from treating as erro- 
neous the doctrine of the Dominicans. This pa- 
cific accommodation of matters would have been 
highly laudable in a prince or civil magiſtrate, 
Who, amc with theological queſtions f 
ſuch an abſtruſe nature, preferred the tranquillity 
of his people to the diſcuſſion of ſuch an intricate 
and unimportant point ; but whether it was ho- 


7 


[Lg] See Fe. Urs, CarrixTi Hiftoria Immaculate Concep- 
tionis B. Jirginis MarLE, publiſhed at Helmſiadt in to, in the 
year 1696.—HoxxnEHC EI Comm. ad Bullam URBAN VIII., 
de diebus Feflis, p. 250. Laux OI Praſcriptiones de Copeepir 
Virginie MaRIx, tom. i. p. i. oper. p. 9.—Long after this 
period, CIENMENT XI. went a ſtep further, and appointed, in 
the year 1708, a feſtival to be celebrated, in honour of the Im- 


maculate Conception of the Virgin Maxgy, throughout the Romiſh 


church. See the Memoirer de Trevoux, for the year 1709, art. 
xxxvii. p. 514. But the Dominicans obſtinately deny that the 
obligation of this law extends to them, and perſiſt in main- 
taining their ancient doctrine, though with more modeſty and 


PP 


r than they formerly diſcovered in this debate. 


And when we conſider that this doctrine of theirs has never 


been . condemned by any pope, and chad hey are not 
in the leaſt moleſted, nor even cenſured, for. refafitig to cele- 


brate the feſtival abovementioned, it appears evidently, from 


all thie, that the terms of the papal edict are to be underſtood 
with certain reſtrictions, and interpreted in a mild and indul- 
gent manner; and that the ſpirit of this edict is not contrary 
to the tenor af the former 3 of the pontifs on this 
head. See Lauixdus PRixraxius (a fiftitious name aſſumed 

oR1) De ingeniorum moderatione in ręligi- 
Gs negolio, p. 254. . 8 | 3 


nourable 
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nourable to the Roman, pontif, who boaſts of a-C EN T. 


Wir a gf * | XVII. 
Divine right to decide all religious controverſies, s x cr. 11, 


and pretends to a degree of inſpiration that places PazT 1. 


him beyond the poſſibility of -erring, we leave to 
the, conſideration of thole who have, his glory at 
ene Ca 

XLIX. The controverſies with the Myſtics Wien, 
were now. renewed, and that ſect, which in for- 1 
mer times enjoyed ſuch a high degree of reputa- 5th lor. 
tion and authority, was treated with the greateſt wine of 
ſeverity, and involved in the deepeſt diſtreſs 
towards the concluſion of this century, This 
unhappy change in their affairs was principally 
occaſioned by the fanaticiſm and imprudence of 
MicHAEL DE MoLinos, a Spaniſh prieſt, who re- 

ſided at Rome, and the fame of whoſe ardent pie 

and devotion procured him a conſiderable num- 

ber of diſciples of both ſexes. A book publiſhed, 

at Rome, in the year 1681, by this eccleſiaſtic, 

under the title of the Spiritual Guide, alarmed the 

doctors of the church [Y]. This book contained, 

beſides the uſual precepts and inſtitutions of My-. 

iſtic theology, ſeveral notions relating to a /piri- 

tual and contemplative life, that ſeemed to revive 


[J This hook, which was compoſed in Spaniſh, and pub- 
liſhed, for the firſt time, in the year 1675, was honoured with 
the approbation and encomiums of many eminent and reſpect- 
able perſonages. It was publiſhed in Italian in ſeveral places, 
and SID at Rome, in 1681. It was afterwards tranſlated 
into French, Dutch, and Latin, and paſſed through ſeveral 
editions in France, Italy, and Holland. The Latin tranſlation, 
which bears the title of Manuductio Spiritualis, was publiſhed 
at Halle, in the year 1687, in 8vo, by Frans. There is an- 
other work of MoLinos, compoſed in the ſame ſpirit, Con- 
cerning the daily celebration of the Communion, which was alſo 
condemned. See the Recueil de diverſes pieces concernant le 
Quietiſme et les Quietiſies, ou Molixos ſes ſentimens et ſes diſciples, 
publiſhed in 8vo at Amſterdam, in the year 1688, in which the 
reader will find a French tranſlation of the Spiritual Guide, toge- 
me with a collection of Letters on various ſubjects, written by 
Moros. 4 


Q4 wal the 
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CENT. the pernicious and infernal errors of the Beghards, 
880 Or. U. and open a door to all ſorts of diſſolution and li- 
PazT J. centiouſneſs. The principles of MoLixos, which 
have been very differently interpreted by his 
friends and enemies, amount to this: “ That the 
“ whole of religion conſiſts in the perfect calm 
* and tranquillity of a mind removed from all 
« external and finite-things, and centered in God, 
<« and in ſuch a pure love of the Supreme Being, 
“as is independent on all proſpect of intereſt or 
« reward; or, to expreſs the doctrine of this 
Myſtic in other words, „The ſoul, in the pur- 
« ſuit of the ſupreme good, muſt retire from the 
reports and gratifications of ſenſe, and, in ge- 
c neral, from all corporeal objects, and, impo- 
<« ſing ſilence upon all the motions of the under- 
er ſtanding and will, muſt be ab/orbed in the 
« Deity.” Hence the denomination of Luretifts 
was given to the followers of MoLinos; though 
that of My/tics, which was their vulgar title, 
was more applicable, and expreſſed with more 
propriety their fanatical ſyſtem. For the doc- 
trine of MorLixos had no other circumſtance of 
novelty attending it, than the ſingular and unuſual 
terms he employed in unfolding his notions, and 

the ingenuity he diſcovered in digeſting what the 
ancient Myſtics had thrown out in the moſt con- 
fuſed and incoherent jargon, into ſomething that 
looked like a ſyſtem. The Jeſuits, and other 
zealous votaries of Rome, ſoon perceived that the 
ſyſtem of MoLinos was a tacit cenfure of the Ro- 
miſh church, as having departed from the fpirit 
of true religion, by placing the eſſence of piety in 
external works, and in the performance F a cer- 
tain round of rites and ceremonies. But the 
warmeſt opponents MoLinos met with was from 
the French ambaſſador [i] at Rome, who raiſed a 
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moſt violent perſecution againſt him. This made C EN T. 
many imagine, that it was not the theological fy- g cf. II. 
ſtem of Morinos alone that had inflamed the Paz r 1. 
reſentment of that mitaſter, but that ſome conſi- 
derations of a political nature had been blended 
with this famous controverſy, and that the Spa- 
niſh Myſtic had oppoſed the deſigns and negoci- 
ations of the French monarch at the court of 
Rome. However that may have been, MoLinos, 
unable to reſiſt the ſtorm, and abandoned by 
thoſe from whom he chiefly expected ſuccour, 
yielded to it, in the year 1685, when, notwith- 
ſtanding the number, rank, and credit of his 
friends at Rome, and the particular marks of fa- 
vour he had received from the Roman pontif [4], 
he was caſt into priſon. Two years after this, 
he was obliged to renounce, in a public manner, 
the errors of which he was accuſed, and this ſo- 
lemn recantation was followed by a ſentence of 
. perpetual impriſonment, from which he was, in 
an advanced age, delivered by death, in the year 
1696 [/]. The candid and impartial will be ob- 
liged to acknowledge, that the opinions and ex- 
preſſions of this enthuſiaſt were perfidiouſly miſre- 
preſented and perverted by the Jeſuits and others, 
- whoſe intereſt it was that he ſhould be put out of 
the way, and excluded from every thing but con- 
templation and repoſe; and it is moſt certain, 
that this doctrine was charged with conſequences 
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[I InxocenT XI. 
[/] He was born in the dioceſe of Saragaſſa, in the year 
1627; ſee Bibhoth. Fanſeniſte, p. 469. For an account of this 
controverſy, Tee the Narrative of the Proceedings of the Contro- 
very concerning Quietiſin, which is ſubjoined to the German 
tranſlation of BUuxxET's Travels. —As alſo Axx OL DI Hiſtoria 
Eccleſ. et Heretic. tom. iii. c. xvii. p. 176.— JAR Hiſtor. 
Eccleſ. et Polit. Sæculi xvii. Decenn. ix. p. 26.—PLEss18 
D*'ArcenTRE, Collefio judiciorum de novis erroribus, tom. iii. 
p. fi. p. 357, where may be ſeen the papal edicts relating to 
this controverſr. x; 

which 
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CENT: which he neither approved nor even apprehended. | 
SSO. But, on the other hand, it muſt alſo be confeſſed, 
Parr l. that the ſyſtem of MoLinos was chargeable with 
the greateſt part of the reproaches that are juſtly 
thrown upon the Myſtics, and favoured much the 
illuſions and follies of thoſe fanatics, who would 
make the crude viſions of their diſordered fancies 
paſs for Divine revelations [n]. 3 
Followers IL. It would have been truly ſurpriſing had a 
of Molinos. ſyſtem of piety, that was ſo adapted to ng the 
indolent mind, to captivate the warm imagina- 
tion, and to melt the tender heart, been deſtitute * 
of votaries and followers. But this was by no 
means the caſe. In Italy, Spain, France, and the 
Netherlands, MoLixos had a conſiderable number 
of diſciples, and, beſides the reaſons we have now 
hinted, another circumſtance muſt have contri- 
buted much to multiply his votaries ; for, in all 
parts of the Romiſh dominion, there were num- 
bers of perſons, who had ſenſe and knowledge 
enough to perceive, that the whole of religion 
could not conſiſt in external rites and bodily mor- 
tifications, but too little to direct 5 A in 
religious matters, or to ſubſtitute what was right 
in the place of what they knew to be wrong; and 
hence it was natural enough for them to follow 
the firſt plauſible guide that was offered to them. 
But the church of Rome, apprehenſive of the con- 
ſequences of this Myſtic theology, left no me- 
thod unemployed that could contribute to ſtop its 
| Progreſs ; and, by the force of promiſings and 
threatenings, of- ſeverity and mildneſs properly 
applied, ſtifled in the birth the commotions and 
changes it ſeemed adapted to excite. The death 
of Norns contributed alſo to diſpel the anxiety 


[m] All that can be alleged in defence of Mor txos his | 
been athered together by \ EISMANNUS, in his Hor. Ecele· 
Soi XC. xvii. p. 555, af x 
of 
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of the Romiſh doQors, ſince his diſciples and CENT, 
followers ſeemed. too inconſiderable to delerve any sFr. Ii. 
notice. Among theſe are generally reckoned F 4*7 1. 
Cardinal PETRUcci, FRANCISs DE LA ComBE, a 
Batnabite friar, the ſpiritual director of Madame 
GuyoNn (who ſhall be mentioned more particu- 
larly), Francis MALAVALLE, BERNIERE DE 
Lovuv1icn1i, and others of leſs note.” "Theſe enthu- 
ſiaſts, as is common among the Myſtics, differ 
from MoLinos in ſeveral points, and are alſo di- 
vided among themſelves ; this Frerfity is, how- 
ever, rather nominal than real; and, it we conſi- 
der the true ſignification of the terms by which 
they expreſs their reſpective notions, we ſhall find 
that they all ſet out from the ſame principles, and 
tend to the ſame conclufions [u]. 


: 17 


* 


LI. One of the principal patrons and propa- The cafe of 
gators of Quictiſm in France was Marie Bouvi- Gaben aud 
ERES DE LA MorHE GuyoNn, a woman of faſhion, Fenxlon. 


remarkable for the goodneſs of her heart and the 

regularity of. her manners, but of an inconſtant and 

unſettled temper, and ſubject to be drawn away © 

by the ſeduction of a warm and unbridled fancy, | f 
This female apoſtle of Myſticiim derived all her 

ideas of religion from the feelings of her own 

heart [o], and deſcribed its nature to others ac- 


cording 


a) The writings of theſe fanatics are enumerated and 
ſharply criticiſed by CoLox1a, in the Bibliothegue Quiegiſte 
(which he has ſubjoined to his Bibliothegue Fanſeniſte), p. 
455—488.—Sce alſo Gon. ArxoLDi Hiſtoria et Deſcriptio 
T heclogie Myſlice, p. 364, & PoireT's Bibliotheca Myſticorum, 

publiſhed at Amſterdam, in 8vo, in 1708. 1 
Le] Madame Guyon wrote her own life and ſpiritual ad- 
ventures in French, and publiſned them in the year 1720. 
Her writings, which abound with childiſh allegories and 1 
tie ejaculations, have been tranſlated into German. r 
principal production was La Bible de Mad. Gu vox, avec des 
explications et reflectiont qui regardent la vie interieure. This 
Bible with Annotations relating to the hidden or internal life, was 
publiſhed in the year 1715, at Amſterdam, under the name of 
Cologn, in twenty volumes in 8vo, which abundantly PI 
| . 
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The HisTory of the Romiſh Cavacn. 


cording as ſhe felt it herſelf; a manner of pro- 
ceeding of all others the moſt uncertain and de- 
luſive. And accordingly, her religious ſenti- 
ments made a great noiſe in the year 1687, and 
gave offence to many. Hence, after they had 
been accurately and attcntively examined by ſe- 
veral men of eminent piety and learning, they 
were, at length, pronounced erroneous and un- 
found, and, in the year 1697, were profefledly 
confuted by the celebrated Bossugr. This gave 
rife to a controverſy of ſtill greater moment, be- 
tween the prelate laſt mentioned and Francis 
SALIGNAC DE FENELON, archbiſhop of Cambray, 
whoſe ſublime virtue and ſuperior genius were 
beheld with veneration in all the countries of Eu- 
rope. Of theſe two diſputants, who, in point of 
eloquence, were avowedly without either ſuperiors 
or equals in France, the latter ſeemed diſpoſed to 
favour the religious ſyſtem of Madame Guyon, 
For when BossuzT deſired his approbation of the 
book he had compoſed, in anſwer to the ſenti- 
ments of that female Myſtic, FENELON not only 
refuſed it, but openly declared that this pious 
woman had been treated with great partiality and 
injuſtice, and that the cenſures of her adverſary 
were unmerited and groundleſs. Nor did the 
warm imagination of this amiable prelate permit 
him to ſtop here, where the dictates of prudence 
ought to have ſet bounds to his zeal; for, in the 
year 1697, he publiſhed a book [y], in which he 


adopted ſeveral of the tenets of Madame Guyon, 


and more eſpecially that favourite doQrine of the 
Myſtics, which teaches, that the love of the Su- 
preme Being mult be pure and diſintereſted ; that 


the fertile imagination-and ſhallow judgment of this female myſ- 
4ic—See a further account of her in the Letters of Mad. de 
MarxTexoN, tom. i. p. 249. tom. ii. p. 45, 47, 49, fr. 
£ 2 This book was entitled, Explication det Maxime des Saints 

fur la vie intericure. It has been tranſlated into Latin. 
16 | 7. 
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the authority of many of the moſt eminent and 
pious among the Romiſh doctors. Bossuzr, 
whoſe leading paſſion was ambition, and who be- 
held with anxiety the riſing fame and eminent ta- 
lents of FENELON as an obſtacle to his glory, was 


highly exaſperated by this oppoſition, and left no 


method unemployed which artifice and jealouſy 
could ſuggeſt, to mortify a rival whoſe illuſtrious 
merit had rendered ſo formidable. For this pur- 
pole, he threw himſelf at the feet of Lewis XIV., 


implored the ſuccours of the Roman pontif, and, 


by. his importunities and ſtratagems, obtained, at 
length, the condemnation of FExnELon's book. 
This condemnation was pronounced in the year 
1699, by InnocenT XII., who in a public brief, 
declared that book unſound in general, and 
branded with more peculiar marks of diſapproba- 
tion twenty-three propoſitions, ſpeciſied by the 


Fe that had been appointed to examine 
T 


it. e book, however, was condemned alone, 
without any mention of the author; and the con- 


( This doctrine of the Myſtics has thus ſar a founda- 


tion in reaſon and philoſophy, that the moral perfections of the 


Deity are, in themſelves, intrigſically amiable ; and that their 


e is as much adapted to excite our eſteem and love, às 


the experience of their beneficent effects in promoting our 


well big. is to enflame our gratitude. The error, therefore, 
of the ics lay in their drawing extravagant concluſions 


from a right principle, and in their requiring in their followers 


a perpetual abſtraction and ſeparation. of ideas which are inti- 


mately connected, and, as it were, blended together, ſuch as fe- 
licity and perſection; for though theſe two 'are inſeparable in 
fact, yet the Myſtics, from a Entaltic pretenſion to diſintereſt- 
edneſs, would ſeparate them right or wrong, and turned their 
whole attention to the latter. In their views alſo of the ſu- 
preme Being, they overlooked the important relations he bears 
to us as benefaZor and rewarder ; relations that give riſe to 
noble ſentiments and important duties, and conſined their 
views to his ſupreme beauty, excellence, and perfefion, duct 
: 1 


237 
is, exempt from all views of intereſt and all hope EN T. 
of reward [9]. This doctrine FexzLow explained g . l. 
with a pathetic eloquence, and confirmed it by PAR r L 
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CENT. duct of FENELON on this occaſion was very, re- 


markable. He declared publicly his entire ac- 


Pax r I. quieſcence in the ſentence, by which his book had 


been condemned, and not only read that ſentence 
to his people in the pulpit at Cambray, but ex- 
horted them to reſpect and obey the papal de- 
cree [7]. This ſtep was differently interpreted 
by different perſons, according to their notions 
of this great man, or their reſpective ways of 
thinking. Some conſidered. it as an inſtange of 
true magnanimity, as the mark of 4 meek and 
gentle ſpirit, that preferred the peace of the church 
to every private view of intereſt or glory. Others, 
leſs charitable, looked upon this fubmiſlre conduct 
as ignoble and puſillanimous, as denoting mani- 
feſtly a want of integrity, inaſmuch as it ſuppoſed, 
that the prelate in queſtion condemned with his 
lips what in his heart he believed to be true. One 
thing indeed ſeems generally agreed on, and that 
is, that FENELON perſiſted, to the end of his days, 
in the ſentiments which, in obedience to the or- 
der of the pope, he retracted and condemned in a 
public manner. F 
LII. Beſides theſe controverſies, which derived 
their importance chiefly from the influence and 
reputation of the diſputants, and thus became 
productive of great tumults and diviſions in the 
church, there were others excited by ſeveral. in- 
novators, whoſe new and ſingular opinions, were 
followed with troubles, though of a leſs momen- 


[r] An ample and impartial account of this controverſy has 
been given by ToussainTs po Pixssis, a Benedictine, in 
his Hiſtoire de P Egliſe de Meavux, livr. v. tom. i. p. 485—523- 
—Ramsav, in his Life of FrxELox, written in French, and 
publiſhed at the Hague in the year 1723, is leſs impartial j but 
is nevertheleſs worthy of being conſulted on this ſubject. See 
 VorLTairs, Siccle de Lovis XIV., tom. ii. p. 301,—The 
public acts and edicts relating to this controverſy have been 
collected by Do Prxssis Ax ENTRE, in his Coll:ais judicio- 
rum de novis erroribus, tom. iii. p. ii. p. 402. 
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tous and permanent nature. Such was the ſtrange C EN T. 
doctrine of Isa4c La PEYRERER, who, in two-gecr. I. 
ſmall treatiſes, publiſhed in the year 1655, main- Parr J. 

— 


tained, that it is the origin of the Jewiſh nation, 
and not of the human race, that we find recorded 
in the books of Moss, and that our globe was 
inhabited by many nations before Apan, whom 
he conſidered as the father of the Jews. Though 
PEYRERE was a proteſtant when he publiſhed this 
opinion, yet the doctors of the Romiſh church 
looked upon themſelves as obliged to puniſh an 
error that ſeemed to ſtrike at the foundation of 
all Revealed Religion; and therefore, in the year 
1656, had him ſeized at Brofets and caſt into 
priſon; where, to eſcape the flames, he publicly 
rendunced his erroneous ſyſtem, and, to make a 
full expiation for it, embraced the popiſn reli- 
"gion NY. 0.01 f 
THOMAS WriTte, known at different times, 
and in different countries, by the names of Ar- 
Blus, AncLvus, Cannipus, Bianca [7], which 
' He aſſumed ſucceſſively, made a conſiderable 
figure, about the middle of this century, in Eng- 
land, Portugal, France, and the Netherlands, by 
the number and ſubtilty of his philoſophical pro- 
ductions; but he alſo incurred the diſpleaſure of 
many of the doctors of his communion, on ac- 
count of the novelty and ſingularity of his opi- 
nions. He was undoubtedly a man of genius 
and penetration; but, being a paſſionate admirer 


s] BAxTE's Dictionary at the article PY ER E.—ARNOTLD. 
Hiſtor. Eccleſ. et Heret. tom. iii. p. 70. -Menagiana, publiſh- 
ed by Ds LA Moxxovs, tom. ii. p. 40. 

Cl. All theſe denominations were relative to his true 
name, which was Waite. This man was a peculiar favour- 
ite of Sir KExnzLm Dicsy's, and mentions him with ſingular 


veneration in his philoſophical writings. See more of this 


--WuaiTE in Woop's Athene Oæon. ad edit. vol. ii. p. 665, and 
in the Biograph. Brit. Article GLaxy1L, vol. iv. p. 2206. 


of 
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The Hisronx of the Romiſh CHURcH. 


of the Peripatetic philoſophy, he ventured to em- 
ploy it in the explication of ſome of the peculiar 
doctrines of the Romiſh church. This bold at- 
tempt led him imperceptibly out of the beaten 


road of popery, opened to him new views of 
things, and made him adopt notions that had 
never been heard of in the church of Rome; and 
hence his books were prohibited and condemned 


in ſeveral places, and particularly at Rome by the 


Congregation of the Index. This innovator is ſaid 
to have died in England, his native country, and 


to have left a ſect behind him that embraced his 
doctrine, but, in proceſs of time, fell into obli- 
vion [u]. 

His peculiarities, however, were nothing, in 


compariſon with the romantic notions of JosEPH 


Francis BoRRI, a Milaneſe knight, eminent for 
his knowledge of chymiſtry and Note ; but who, 
at the ſame time, appears to have been rather a 
madman than a heretic. The fancies broached 


by this man, concerning the Vixein Maxx, the 


Holy Ghost, the erection of a new celeſtial 


kingdom, of which he himſelf was to be the 


founder, and the downfal of the Roman pontif, 
are ſo extravagant, childiſh, and abſurd, that No 


ſober perſon can view them in any other light 


than as the crude reveries of a diſordered brain. 


Beſides, the conduct of this fanatic, in ſeveral 


places, diſeovered the greateſt vanity and levity, 
attended with that ſpirit of impoſture that is 


uſually viſible in quacks and mountebanks; and, 
indeed, in the whole of his behaviour, he ſeemed 


deſtitute of ſenſe, integrity, and prudence. The 
inquiſitors had ſpread their ſnares for Boxxi, but 
he luckily eſcaped them, and wandered up and 


gown through a great — of Europe, giving him 


Fu] See Bavrr's Ditionary, at the Article A 
1. Vie de Dxs Caxrtes, tom. ii. * 245. 
| felf 
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ſelf out for another EscuLaeius, and pretending CESS 
to be initiated into the moſt profound myſteries Sncy. . 
of chemical ſcience. But in the year 1672, he FAA r 1. 


- imprudently fell into the clutches of the Roman 
pontif, who pronounced againſt him a ſentence 
of perpetual impriſonment | w]. 

The laſt innovator we ſhall here mention is 
CoBELESTINE SFONDRATI, who, having formed the 
defign of terminating the diſputes concerning pre- 
deſtination, by new explications of that doctrine, 
wrote a book upon that knotty ſubje&, which 


threw into combuſtion, in the year 1696, a con- 


ſiderable part of the Romiſh church; ſince it was, 
in ſome things, agreeable to none of the contend- 


ing parties, and neither ſatisfied entirely the Je- 


fuits nor their adverſaries, Five French biſhops, 
of great credit at the court of Rome, accuſed the 
author, notwithſtanding the high rank of cardinal; 
to which he had been. raiſed on account of his. 
- extenſive learning, of various errors, and more 
eſpecially of having departed from the ſentiments 
and doctrine of AucusTINE. This accuſation 
was brought before Innocent XII., in the year 
1696, but the conteſt it ſeemed adapted to excite 
was nipt in the bud. The pontif appeaſed, or 
rather put off, the French prelates, with a fair 


promiſe that he would appoint a congregation to 


examine the cardinal's doctrine, and then pro- 


nounce ſentence accordingly ; but he forgot his 


promiſe, . imitated the prudent conduct of his pre- 


deceſſors on like occaſions, and did not venture 
to give a final deciſion to this intricate and knotty 


controverſy | x ]. 


Kl There is a very intereſting article in BavyLe's Dition- 
ary relating to Box, in which all the extravagancies of 
that wrong-headed man are TT related. See alſo An- 
NOLD, loc. cit. p. iii. c. xviii. p. 1 

$4 This book, which was "blithed at Rome in 4to, in the 

Vor. V. R year 
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-EEX T. © LH. There was ſcarcely any change introduced 
X% +11, int itual of the-Romiſh church during this 
ge f. II. into the ritual of the Romiſh church during this 


PART I. 


— * 


Canoniza- 
tions, 


century, if we except an edi& of URBAN VIII., 
for diminiſhing the number of holidays, which 
was iſſued out in the year 1643 [y]; we ſhall 
therefore conclude this account with a liſt of the 
ſaints added to the Kalendar by the Roman pon- 
tifs during the period now before us. 

In the year 1601, CLEMENT VIII. raiſed to 
that ſpiritual dignity RavmonD of PENNAFTORT, 
the famous compiler of the Decretals ; in 1608, 
Frances PoNTIAN1, -a Benedictine nun; and; in 
1610, the eminent and illuſtrious CHARLES Bok- 
ROMEO, biſhop of Milan, fo juſtly celebrated for 
his exemplary piety, and almoſt unparalleled li- 
berality and beneficence. = 

- GrecoryY XV. conferred, in the year 1622, 
the honour of ſaintſhip on THERESLA, a native of 
Avila in Spain, and a nun of the Carmelite Order. 
- UrBan VIII., in the year 1623, conferred the 
ſame ghoſtly honours on PRHILIP NERI, the founder 


1696, is entitled, Nodus Predeflinationis diſſalutus.— The 
Letters of the French biſhops, "Ik the anſwer of the Roman 
pontif, are to be found in Du PLess1s D*ArGenTRE's Col- 
lectio judiciorum de novis erroribus, tom. iii. p. ii. p. 394. and 
Naralis ALEXANDER'S Theologia Dogmatica et Thorati, 
p. 87%. The Letters of the biſhops are remarkable in this 
reſpect, that they contain ſharp animadverſions againſt the 
Jeſuits and their diſcipline. The prelates expreſs, in 4 ſtrong- 
eſt terms, their abhorrence- of the doctrine of philoſophical fin, 
which has rendered the Jeſuits ſo deſervedly infamous, and their 
deteſtation of the methods of propagating Chriſtianity employ- 
by the miſſionaries of that Order in China. Nay, to expreſs 
their averſion to the doctrine of SronDRaT1, they ſay, that his 
opinions are {il} more erroneous and pernicious than even thoſe 
of the Moliniſis. The doctrine of this cardinal has been ac- 
curately repreſented and compared with that of AucusTin b 


the learned BasxaGe, in his {/iffoire de l' Egliſe, livr. xii. c. iii. 


y x1. P- 2. | . | "Y WIS 3847s 1 
* [5] The bull iued out by Usaax VIII, for dininithing 
the number of the holidays celebrated in the church of Rome, 
may be ſeen in the Nouvelle Billzothegue, tom. xy p. 88. 
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of the Order entitled, Fathers of the Oratory, in © 
Italy; on IN ATS Lovoha, the parent of the je- 8 
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ſuits; and on his chief diſciple FRAN CIS Xavier, Pant 1: 
3 — 


the Jefurtical Apoſtle of the Indians. 2 588 
ALEXANDER VII. canonized, in the year 1658, 
Tou as Dr VILL ANOVA, a Spaniſh monk, of the 


Order of St. Auguſtin; and, in 1665, Francis ve | 


SALES, biſhop of Geneagang . 
- CuemexT X. added to this ghoſtly liſt, in the 
year 1670, PEDRO DR ALCANTARA, a Franciſcan 
monk; and MARIA MAOGDALEN A PacT1, a Flo- 
rentine nun of the Carmelite Order; and, in the 
year 1671, Rosk, an American Virgin, of the 
third Order of Dominic, and Lewis, BERTRAND, 
a Dominican monk. V/ 8 
Under the pontificate of INNOCENT, XII., ſaint- 
ſhip was conferred upon CAIETAN of Vicenza, a 
regular clerk of the Order: of Theatins, for whom 
that honour had been deſigned twenty years be- 
fore, by CLEMENT X., who died at the time the 
canonization was to have been performed; Jon 
of Leon, a Hermit of St. Augy/tin ; PASCHAL Bay- 
LoN10s, 4 Franciſcan monk of the kingdom of 
Arragon; and Join DE Dizv, a Portugueſe, and 
one of the Order of the Brethren of Hoſpitality, all 
of whom had been marked for a place in the Ka- 
lendar, by ALEXANDER VIII., were ſolemnly ca- 
nonized, in the year 1691, by IN NOENT XII. Lz I. 
5 24 The Diplomas of the pontifs, relative to all theſe ca- 
nonizations, may be ſeen in jusrus Foxrawvixus's Codex 
Conſtitutionum, quas ſummi Pontifices ediderunt in ſolemni Canani- 


æatione ſanforum, p. 260. publiſhed in folio at Rome, in. 


| in che 
ear 17/29. As they contain the particular reaſons; mip or 
Ep] 


cCaſioned the elevation of theſe perſons to à place in t 


lendar, and the peculiar kind of merit on which each of theſe 
— promotions was founded, they offer abundant matter 
for reflection and cenfure to a judicious reader. Nor would it 


tbe labour ul emppyed, to inquire, without 2 or par- 


tiality, into the juſtice, piety, and truth of what the popes 
- . : J 2 Pl y 2 . ” k 4 a p 
allege in theſe Diplomat, as the reaſons inducing them to con- 


fer ſaintfhip on the perſons therein mentioned. 
037X273 
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HAP. II. 


The HrsTORY: of the GEEK and ORIENTAL. 
e nn | 
CAM T-'Y # d- E «hiſtory of the Greek and Faſtern 
Szcr. II. 1 Chriſtians, faithfully and accurately com- 
ar 1. poſed, would, no doubt, furniſh us with a variety 
The ſlate of Of entertaining and uſeful records; but the events 
Chuck. that happen, and the tranſactions that are carried 
on in theſe diſtant regions, are very rarely tranf- 
mitted to us genuine and uncorrupted. The ſpi- 
rit of religious party, and the pious frauds it often 
engenders, want of proper information, and un- - 
diftingutfhing ' credulity, have introduced a fabu- 
lous mixture into the accounts we have of the 
ſtate of the Chriſtian religion in the Eaſt ; and 
this conſideration has engaged us to treat in a 
more conciſe manner, than would otherwiſe have 
been expedient, this particular branch of eccleſi- 
aſtical hiſtory. ok 4 
The Greek church, whoſe wretched ſituation 
was mentioned in the hiſtory of the preceding 
century, continued, during the preſent one, in 
the ſame deplorable ſtate of ignorance and decay, 
deſtitute of the means of acquiring or promoting 
ſolid and uſeful knowledge. This account is, 
however, to be conſidered as taken from a gene- 
ral view of that church; for feyeral of its mem- 
bers may be alleged as exceptions from this ge- 
neral character of ignorance, ſuperſtition, . and 
corruption. Among that multitude of Greeks 
who travel into Sicily, Venice, Rome, England, 
Holland, and Germany, or carry on trade in their 
own country, or fill honourable and important 
poſts in the court of the Turkiſh emperor, there 
are undoubtedly ſeveral, who are exempt from 
this reproach of ignorance and ſtupidity, of ſu- 
| | 2 K | perſtition 
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perſtition and profligacy, and who make a figure CEN T. 
by their opulence and credit [2]. But — eien n 
be more rooted and invincible than the averſion Pazr I. 
the Greeks in general diſcover to the Latin or 
Romiſh church; an averſion which neither pro- 

miſes nor threatenings, artifice nor violence, have 

been able to conquer, or even to temper or di- * 
miniſh, and which has continued inflexible and | 
unrelenting amidſt the moſt zealous efforts of the 

Roman pontifs, and the various means employed 

by their numerous miſſionaries to gain over this 

people to their communion and juriſdiction 1. 
n g , . - t 


Ca] I have been led to theſe remarks by the complaints of 
LEXANDER HELLAD1US, and others, who fee things in the 
light in which he has placed them. There is ſtiil extant a book 
ubliſhed in Latin by this author, in the year 1714, entitled, 
he preſent ſlate of the Greek Church, in which he throws out 
the bitt reproaches upon ſeveral authors of eminent merit 
and. learning, who have given accounts of that church, and 
maintains that his brethren of the Greek communion are much 
more pious, learned, wiſe, and opulent, than they are com- 
monly ſuppoſed to be. Inſtead of envying the Greeks the 
merit inf felicity which this panegyriſt ſuppoſes them poſſeſſed 
of, we ſincerely wiſh them much ter degrees of But 
we obſerve, at the ſame time, that, from the very accounts 
given by HeLLapivs, it would be eaſy to prove, that the 
ſtate of the Greeks is not a whit better than it is generally ſup- 
poſed to be; though it may be granted, that the ſame 1gnor- 
ance, ſuperſtition, and immorality, do not abound alike in all 
Places, nor among all perſons. See what we have remarked on 
this ſubject in the accounts we have given of the Eaſtern church 
during the ſixteenth century, _ r 
Tl The Jeſuit TaziLLox has given an ample relation of 
the numerous Miffons in Greece and the other provinces of the 
Ottoman empire, and of the preſent ſtate of theſe Miſfions, in 
his Letter to PoyTCHARTRAINE, Sur Pat preſent des Mi 
des Peres Jeſuites dans la Grece, which is publiſhed in the 
Nouveaux- Memoires des Miſſions de la Campagnie de Jeſur, 
tom. i. p. 1125. For an account of the ſtate of the Romiſh 
religion in the iſlands of the 8 ſee the letter of the 
Jeſuit Xavier PorT1Es, in the Lettres edifiantes et curicuſes 
&crites des Miſſions #trangeres, tom. x. p. 328: Theſe ac- 
counts are, it is true, ſomewhat embelliſhed, in order to 
advance the glory of the Jeſuits: but the exaggerations 
of theſe miſſionaries may be eafily corrected by the ac- 
| R 3 counts 
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It is true, indeed, that the Latin doQors have 
founded churches in ſome of the iſlands of the 
Archipelago ; but theſe congregations are poor and 
inconfiderable ; nor will either the Greeks or their 
maſters, the Turks, permit the Romiſh miſſion» 
aries to extend further their ſpiritual juriſdiction. _ 

II. Under the pontificate of URBAND VIII., 
great hopes were entertained of ſoftening the an- 
tipathy of the Greeks againſt the Latin church [ ci, 
and of engaging them, and the other Chriſtians 
of the Eaſt, to embrace the communion of Rome, 
and acknowledge the ſupremacy and juriſdiction 
of its pontif, . This was the chief object that 'ex- 
cited the ambitious zeal and employed the aſſi- 
duous labour and activity of URBAN, who called 
to his aſſiſtance ſuch ecclefiaſtics as were moſt 
eminent for their acquaintance with Greek and 
Oriental learning, and with the tempers, man- 
ners, and characters of the Chriſtians in thoſe 
diſtant regions, that they might ſuggeſt the ſhort- 
eſt and moſt effectual method of bringing them 
and their churches under the Roman yoke. The 


» 


counts of other writers, who, in our times, have treated this 
branch of eccleſiaſtical hiſtory. See, above all others, R. S1- 
Mox's (under the fictitious name of Sax iOSE) BPibliothegue 
Critique, tom. i, c. xxiii. p. 340. and eſpecially p. 346. where 
the author confirms a remarkable fact, which we have men- 
tioned above upon the authority of URBAN CERNKI, wiz. that 
amidſt the general diſſike which the Greeks have of the Romiſh 
church, none carry this diſlike to ſuch a high degree of anti- 
pathy and averſion, as thoſe very Greeks who have been edu- 
ted at Rome, or in the other ſchools and ſeminaries belonging 
to its ſpiritual juriſdiction. 1/; ſont (ſays Father S1mps ) leg 
premiers d crier contre ei a mcilire du Pape et des Lalins, Ges 
Pelerins Orientaux qui vienuent chez nous fourbent ct abuſent de 
notre credulu pour acheter un benefice et tourmenter les noni 
Latins, &c. e have ſtill more recent and ample teſtimonies 
of the invincible hatred of the Greeks towards the Latins, in 
the Preface to CoweLL's Account of the preſent Greek Church, 
printed at Cambridge, in the year 1723. ; 

(e] See the Lite of Mozixus, which is prefixed to his Anti- 
guitates {iccleſ. Orient. p. 37. Ty 


wiſeſt 


KY 
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wiſeſt of theſe counſellors adviſed the pontif to lay C EN T, 
it down for a preliminary in this difficult negocia- 8xer.1. 

tion, that the Greek and Eaſtern Chriſtians were Par l. 
to be indulged in almoſt every point that had hi 
therto been refuſed them by the Romiſh miſſion- 

aries, and that no alteration was to be introduced 

either into their ritual or doctrine ; that their ce- 
remonies were to be tolerated, ſince they did not 

concern the eſſence of religion; and that their 
doctrine was to be explained and underſtood in 

ſuch a manner, as might give it a near and ſtrik- 

ing reſemblance of the doQrine and inititutions 

of the church of Rome. In defence of this me- 

thod of proceeding, it was judicioufly obſerved, 

that the Greeks would be much more tractable *» 
and obſequious, were they told by the miſſion- 
aries, that it was not meant to convert them; 

that they had always been Roman-catholics in 

reality, though not in profeſſion ; and that the- 

popes had no intention of perſuading them to 

abandon the doctrine of their anceſtors, but only 

deſired that they would underſtand it in its true 

and genuine ſenſe. This plan gave riſe to a va- 

riety of laborious productions, in which there was 

more learning than probity, and more dexterity 

than candour and good faith. Such were the 
treatiſes publiſhed by LEO ALLAaTIus, Mogrinus, 

CLEMENT GALANUs, Lucas HOLSTENIUsS, ABRA- 

HAM ECHELLENS1s Cd, and others, who pretend- 


ed 
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[4] The book of LEO ALLIATius, De Concordia Eeclyſiæ 
Orientalis & Occidentalis, is well known, and deſervedly look- 
ed upon, by the moſt learned men among the Proteſtants, as 
the work of a difingennous and infidious writer. The Grecia 
Orthodoxa of the ſame author, which was publiſhed at Rome in 
the year 1652, in 4to, and contains a compilation from all the 
books of the Grecian doctors that were well affected to the 
Latin church, is {till extant.— We have nothing of Lucas 
HoLsTEnivs (who was ſuperior to Allartus in learning 
and ſagacity) upon this ſubject, except two poſthumous dif- 

R 4 ſertations, 


* 
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Cc x x x. ed to demonſtrate, that there was little or no dif- 
1. ference between the religion of the Greeks, Ar- 
PaxT I. menians, and Neſtorians, and that of the church 
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of Rome, a few ceremomes excepted, together 


with ſome unuſual phraſes and terms that are pe- 


culiar to the Chriſtians of the Eaſt. 


This deſign of bringing, by artful compliances, 
the Greek and Eaſtern churches under the juriſdic- 


tion of Rome was oppoſed by many; but by none 


with more reſolution and zeal than by CYRILLus 
Lucanx, patriarch of Con/tantinople, a man of exten- 
five learning and knowledge of the world, who had 
travelled through a great part of Europe, and was 
well acquainted with the do@rine and diſcipline 
both of the Eroteſtant and Romiſh churches. 
This prelate declared openly, and indeed with 
more courage than prudence, that he had a ſtrong 
propenſity to the religious ſentiments of the Eng- 
Iiſh and Dutch churches, and had conceived the 
deſign of reforming the doctrine and ritual of the 
Greeks, and bringing them nearer to the purity and 


 Aimplicity of the Goſpel. This was ſufficient to 


ment between the Greek and Latin churches on the 


-we attend to the meaning that is annexed to 
members of the two communions.—GALAN us, in a long and 
laborious work, publiſhed at Rome in the year 1650, has en- 
deavoured to prove, that the Armenians differ very little from 
the Latins in their religious opinions; and ABranam ECHEL- 
* LENSI8 has attempted to convince us in ſeveral treatiſes (and 
more eſpecially in his Animadverſiones ad Hebed. Jeſu Catalogum 
librorum Chaldaicorum), that all Chriſtians throughout Africa 


and ſia have the ſame ſyſtem of doctrine that is received among 


Tender the venerable patriarch odious to the friends 
of Rome. And accordingly the Jeſuits, ſeconded 


ſertations, De miniſftro et forma ſacramenti confirmationis apud 


Grecos, which were publiſhed at Rome in the year 1666.— The 


"treatiſes of Moxixus, De pæritentia et ordingtionibus, ate 
known to all the learned, and ſeem expreſsly compoſed to make 


the world believe, that there is a {triking Rags of ſenti- 


e two im- 
portant points, when, laying aſide the difference that ſcholaſtic 


terms and peculiar modes of expreſſion may appear to occaſion, 
eſe terms by the 


2 by 
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by the credit and influence of the French ambaſ- c E N T. 
ſador, and aſſiſted by the treacherous ſtratagems 3 XY. 
of ſome perfidious Greeks, continued to perplex Parr 1. 
and perſecute the good man in various ways, and | 
at length accompliſhed his ruin; for, by thi help 
of falle witneſſes, they obtained an accuſation 
. of treaſon againſt him; in conſequence of which 
he was put to death, in the year 1638, by the order 
of the Emperor [e]. He was ſucceeded by Cx- 
- RILLUs, Biſhop of Berea, a man of a dark, malig- 
nant, and violent ſpirit, and the infamous in- 
ſtrument the Jeſuits had chiefly employed in 
bringing him to an untimely end. As this new 
. patriarch declared himfelf openly in favour of the 
Latins, the reconciliation of the Greeks with the 
church of Rome ſeemed more probable than ever, 
nay almoſt certain [ f]; but the diſmal fate of 


this 


e] The Confeſſon of Faith, drawn up by CyriLLus Lucas, 
was publiſhed in Holland in the year 1645 ; and is alſo inſerted 
by Avymon, in his Monumens authentiques de la Religion des 
Grecs, p. 237. By this confeſſion, it appears evidently, that 
CrxiLLUs had a ſtronger inclination towards the doctrine of 
the reformed churches, than to that which was commonly re- 
ceived among the Greeks. Nor was he, by any means, ill- 
atfected towards the Lutherans, ſince he addreſſed ſeveral let- 
ters to the Swediſh clergy about this time, and ſolicited their 
friendſhip, as appears from the learned Axxennotrz's Me- 
moires de la Reine CHRISTINE, tom. 1. p. 486. tom. 11. Append. 
p- 113.,—AymoNn has publiſhed, in the work already men- 
tioned, p. 1—109. twenty-ſeven Letters of this Patriarch to 
the Clergy of Geneva, and to other Doctors of the Reformed 
Church, in which his religious ſentiments are {till more plai 
diſcovered, His life, tranſactions, and deplorable fate, have 
been recorded by Thomas SmiTH; a learned divine of the 
Engliſh Church, in his Narratio de Vitd, Studiis, Geſtis, et 
Martyrio Cys1iii Lucaris, which is the third article of bis 
Miſcellanea, publiſhed at London in 8vo, in the year 1686; as 
alſo by HoTTinGEs, in his Analect. Hſtorico-T heolog. Appen- 
dic. diſſert. viii. p. 550. and by other authors mentioned by 
Fanricivs in his Bibhotheca Greca, vol. x. p. 499. 
[/] See Etiz VIEGELII Deſenſio Exerc. de Eceigſd Græcd, 
* 300. where we find the letters of the Roman pontif URBAN 
III. to Cyxirrus of Berea, in which he loads with * 


* 
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this unworthy prelate diſpelled all of a ſudden the 
pleaſing hopes and the anxious fears with which 
Rome and its adverſaries beheld the approach of 
this important event. The ſame violent death 


that had concluded the days of CXRILLus Lucas 


purſued his ſucceſſor, in whoſe place PAR THENIUs, 
a zealous oppoler of the doctrine and ambitious 
pretenſions of Rome, was raiſed to the patriarcha 
dignity. After this period, the Roman pontits 
deſiſted from their attempts upon the Greek 
church, no favourable opportunity being offered 


either of Kang its patriarchs, or gaining them 


Whether or 
not the Ro- 
miſh doctois 
and miſſion- 
aries con ri- 
Þuted to the 
corruption 
of the doc- 
trine of the 
Greek 
church. 


over to the Romiſh communion. E 
III. Notwithſtanding theſe unſucceſsful at- 
tempts of the Roman pontifs to reduce the Greek 
church under their dominion, many allege, and 
more eſpecially the reformed clergy complain, 
that the doctrine of that church has been mani- 
feſtly corrupted by the emiſſaries of Rome. It is 
ſuppoſed, that, in later times, the munificence of 


the French ambaſſadors at the Port, and the per- 
ſuaſive ſophiſtry of the Jeſuits, have made ſuch 


irreſiſtible impreſſions on the avarice and igno- 
rance of the Greck biſhops, whoſe poverty is 
great, that they have departed, in ſeveral points, 
trom the religious ſyſtem of their anceſtors, and 
have adopted, among other errors of the Romiſh 
church, the monſtrous and unnatural doctrine of 
Tranſubſtantiation. This change is ſaid to have 
been more eſpecially brought about in the fa- 
mous council, which was aſſembled, in the year 


this new patriarch, for having been ſo inſtrumental in baniſhing 
from among the Greeks the permcious errors of CyxIILus 


Lucax, and warmly exhorts him to depoſe all the Greek pa- 


triarchs and biſhops that are not favourable to the Latin 
Church, . Theſe exhortations are ſeconded by flattering pro- 


miſes, and, particularly, by an aſſurance of protection and ſuc- 


cour from the King of Spam. Cyr1LLus of Berea died in the 
communion of the Romiſh Church. See Hen. HILLARAII 


Not. ad Pull. Crran Chron, Ecelgſia Grece, p. 470. hs: 


1672, 


- 
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1672, 35 Fer uaten, DogiTHEvs, the patriarch. c x N r. 
of that city [g J. Without entering into an exa- is: U. 
mination of the 4 and equity of this charge Parr 1. 
brought 1 the Greek biſhops, we ſhall only. — 


obſerve, that it was the controverſy between the 
Roman Catholics and Proteſtants in France that 
firſt gave riſe to it. The latter, and more eſpe- 
cially Jonx CL.aupe, ſo juſtly celebrated for his 
extenſive learning and es eloquence, main- 
tained, that many of the doctrines of the Romiſh 
church, and more particularly that of Tran/ub/tan- 
tiation, were of a modern date, and had never 
been heard of before the ninth centu The 
Roman Catholics, on the contrary, with Agnaup 
at their head, affirmed, that the doctrine of Rome 
concerning the Euchar! if, and the rea] converſion. 
of the bread and wine into the body and blood of 
Cnxlsr in that holy ordinance, had been 5 
by Chriſtians in all ages of the church [5]. 
ſtrengthen their cauſe further by authorities, that 
they imagined would have no ſmall influence up- 
on their adverſaries, they ventured to aſſert, that 
this doctrine was adopted by all the Eaſtern Chriſt- 
ans, and particularly by the Greek churches [I]. 


J See, for an account of this council, Avmon, Memoires 

2 de la Religion des Grecs, tom. i. p. 263.—G1s8- 
42 Tor PERI Ehiſtale, p. 404. 407. See, more eſpecially, 
the judicious and learned obſervations of Basnace on the 
— of this council, in his Hiſtorre de la Religion des 
Egli iſes Reform#es, period iv. p. I. c. Xxxii. p. 452. and Cow, 
E * 's Account of the Preſent State of the Greek Church, book i. 
Ch. v. p. 136. 
> 17 K was to prove this moſt groundleſs aſſertion, that 
the famous Nicor rr, publiſhed his artful book, De la Perpe- 
tuitẽ de la Voi, in the year 1664, which was anſwered, with a 
victorious force of evidence, by the learned CLAupx. 

[i] The names and productions of the principal writers that 
appeared in this controverſy, may be found in the Bibliotheca 
Greca of Fazrrervos, vol. x. p. 444. and in the learned 
Prarr's Difertatio contr. Lupov. LoGczr Opus . 
cen at Tubingen in es your 57496 | 
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This bold aſſertion required ſtriking and authen- 
tic teſtimonies to give it any degree of credit. 
Accordingly the ambaſſador of France, reſiding at 
Conſtantinople, received orders from his court to 
concur with the Jeſuits, and to leave no methods 
unemployed in procuring certificates from the 
Greek clergy to confirm this aſſertion. On the 
other hand, the Engliſh and Dutch ambaſſadors, 


8 that no ſuch doctrine was really pro- 


eſſed in the Greek church, procured alſo the teſti- 
monies of ſeveral ecclefiaſtics, in order to take 


from the Roman Catholic diſputants this pretext ; 


which, after all, was of no great conſequence, as 
it did not affect the merits of the cauſe. The re- 
ſult, however, of this ſcrutiny was favourable to 
the Romiſh doQors, whoſe agents in foreign parts 
procured a more numerous lf of teſtimonies than 
their adverſaries could produce. The Proteſtants 


- Invalidated theſe teſtimonies, proving fully, 


\ 


that many of them were obtained by bribery from 
the indigent Greeks, whoſe deplorable poverty 
made them ſacrifice truth to lucre; and that a 
"per number of them were drawn by artifice 
rom ignorant prieſts, whom the Jeſuits deceived, 
by diſguiſing the doctrines of Rome in ſuch a man- 
ner as to give them a Grecian air, and make 


them reſemble the religious ſyſtem of the Eaſtern 


churches [#] Granting all this to be true, it 
may nevertheleſs be juitly queſtioned, whether 
the admiſhon of certain doctrines in the Greek 
church, that reſembled the errors of Popery, is to 
be dated from the period now before us; and 


Ie Here, above all other hiſtories, the reader will do well 


thor was act Y at Conſtantinople when this 


to conſult CowELL's Account of the Preſent State of the Greet 
Church, Pref. p. 2. and alſo book i. ch. v. p. 136. as this au- 

one of fraud and 
bribery was carried on, and was an eye-witneſs of the inſidious 
arts and perfidious practices ms wary by the Jeſuits to obtain 
from the Greek pneſts and monks teſtimonies in favour of the 
doctrine of the Latin or Romiſh church. | 
EEE whoever 
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whoever examines this controverſy with a fpirit CENT. 
of impartiality, accompanied with a competent *. 4 
knowledge of the hiſtory of the religious doctrine Paar I. 


of the Greek churches, will perhaps find, that a 
certain vague and obſcure notion, ſimilar to the 
Romiſh doctrine of Tranſubſtantiation, has been 
received during many ages 7 ſeveral of theſe 
churches; though, in theſe lat 

may have learnt, from the Romiſh miſſionaries, 
the Popiſh manner of expreſſing this monſtrous 
and unaccountable tenet [II. | 

IV. Of thoſe independent Greek churches; 
which are governed by their own laws, and are 
not ſubje& to the juriſdiction of the patriarch of 
Conſtantinople, there is none but the church eſta- 
bliſhed in Rufra that can furniſh any matter for 
an eccleſiaſtical hiſtorian; the reſt are ſunk in 
the moſt deplorable ignorance and barbarity that 
can poſſibly be imagined. About the year 1666, 
a certain fea, which aſſumed the name of [/brani- 
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* 


ter times, they 


The Ruſ- 
fian church. 


Ei, 1. e. the Multitude of the Elect, but were called 


by their adverſaries, Reſtolſnika, or the ſeditious 
Faction, aroſe in Ruſſia, and excited confiderable 
tumults and commotions in that kingdom [mÞ 
The reaſons that this ſe& alleges in defence of its 
ſeparation from the Ruſſian church, are not as yet 
known with any degree of certainty ; nor have we 
any ſatisfactory or accurate account of its doc- 


trines and inſtitutions [nz]; we only know, in ge- 


neral, 


Ti The learned La Cxoze, who-eannot be  fuſpoted of 


any propenſity to favour the cauſe of Rome in ge or that 

of the fefuits in particular, was of opinion, that the Greeks 

ad been long in r of the fooliſh doctrine of Tranſub- 
I 


* 


frantiation, © Ste G1sBERT! Cuytr1 £piſtel. p. 37. 44. 48. 
7 + Os. Pi | Do 


m] Theſe perhaps, are the ſame perſons of whom the 
MG GueLIN — under the denomination of SrREROw- 
"E&Z1, in the account of his Yoyage into Siberia, tom. iv. 
P Ce This ſect is called by other authors the ſect of the 
Rgſtolniki. According to the account of VoLtaire, who 


pretend 
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c ENT, neral, that its members affect an extraordinaryair 
8 il. of piety and devotion, and complain of the cor- 
Paxrl. ruptions introduced into the ancient religion of 
the Ruſhans, partly by the negligence, and partly 
by the ambition, of the Epiſcopal Order [o. On 
the other hand, great pains were taken to con- 
quer the obſtinacy of this factious ſect; argu- 
ments, promiſes, threatenings, dragoonings, the 
authority of ſynods and councils, ſeconded by 
racks and gibbets; in a word, all the methods 


pretends to have drawn the materials of his Miſtory of the Ruſ- 
fian Empire under PETER I., from authentic records furniſhed 
by the court of Peterſburg, this ſect made its firſt appearance 
in the twelfth century. The members of it allege, in defence 
of their ſeparation, the corruptions, both in doctrine and 
diſcipline, that have been introduced into the Ruſſian Church. 
They profeſs a rigorous zeal for the Letter of Holy Scripture, 
which they do not underſtand ; and the tranſpoſition of a ſingle 
word in a new edition of the Ruſſian Bible, though this tranſ- 
poſition was made to correct an uncouth phraſe in the traffla- 
tion commonly received, threw them into the greateſt com - 
buſtion and tumult. They will not allow a prieſt to admini- 
ſter baptiſm after having taſted ſpirituous liquor; and in this, 
zerhaps, they do not amiſs, ſince it is well known, that the 
uſſian prieſts ſeldom touch the flaſk without drinking deep. 

They hold, that there is no ſubordination of rank, no ſupe- 
rior or inferior, among the faithful; that a Chriſtian may ki 
himſelf for the love of CHRIS TH; that Hallelujah mult be 
but twice pronounced; and that it is a great ſin to repeat it 
thrice ; 8 that a prieſt muſt never give a bleſſing but with 
three fingers. They are regular, even to auſterity, in their 
manners; but as they have always refuſed to admit Chriſtians 
of other denominations into their religious aſſemblies, they 
have been ſuſpected of committing in them various abomina- 
tions, which ought not to be believed without the ſtrongeſt 
and moſt demonſtrative proof. They are accuſed, for example, 
of killing a child in theſe aſſemblies, and of drinking its blood, 
and of laſcivious commerce in its moſt irregular form. 

. [9] See BRNOs, De Statu Ecclefie Religionis Muſcoviticæ, 
ſect. xi. cap. vii. p. 69. ſect. ii. cap, xvi. p. 218,—Append. 
. 240.—Heixeccivs's Account of the Greek Ghurch, vritten in 

German, p. 30.—Haven's {ter Ruſficum,—Some doctors con- 

Jecture, hat theſe ¶ Granibi, or Roſbolniki, axe a branch de- 

ſcended from the ancient Bogomilians, of whom we have al- 


ready given ſome account, cent. xii. part ii. chap. v. H tt, 


YN . | n 
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that artifice or batbarity could ſuggeſt were prac- CENT. 
tiſed to bring back theſe ſeditious heretics into «2% 
the boſom of the church. But the effect of theſe Parr I. 


violent meaſures by no means anfwered the ex- 
pectations of the Ruſſian government; they ex- 
alperated, inſtead of reclaiming, theſe ſchiſmatics, 
who retired into the woods and defarts, and, as it 
often happens, were rendered more fierce and def. 
perate by the calamities and ſufferings in which 
they were involved. From the time that PrrER 


the Great aſcended the throne of Ruſſia, and made 


ſich remarkable changes in the form and admi- 
niſtration both of its civil and ecclefiaſtical go- 
vernment, this faction has been treated with 
mote humanity and mildneſs; but it is alleged, 
that theſe mild proceedings have by no means 
healed the fchiſm ; and that, on the contrary, the 
RoskoLNikI have gained ſtrength, and are be- 
come ſtill more obllitiate ſince the period now 
mentioned. TIE 
V. It will not be improper here to give ſome 
account of this reformation' of the chu, of Ruß. 
fa, that was owing to the active zeal and wiſdom 
of PrrER I.; for though this intereſting event 
belongs to the hiftory of the following century, 
yet” the ſcheme, by which it was brought about, 
was laid towards the concluſion of that now before 
us, This great prince made no change in the 
articles of faith received among the Rüffans, and 
Which contain the doctrine of the Greek church. 
But he took the utmoſt pains to have this doctrine 
explained in a manner conformable to the dictates 
of right reaſon and the ſpirit of the Goſpel; and 
le uſed the moſt effectual methods to deſtroy, on 
the one hand, the influence of that hideous fuper- 
ſtition that fat brooding over the whole nation; 
and, on the other, to diſpel the ignorance of the 
clergy, which was incredible, and that- of- the 
people, which would have ſurpaſſed it, had that 


22 been 
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been poſſible. Theſe were great and arduous 
undertakings; and the reformation, : to which 
they pointed, was ſuch as ſeemed' to require whole 
ages to accompliſh and bring to any tolerable 


degree of perfection. To accelerate the execu- 


tion of this 2 PETER I. became a 
zealous protector and patron of arts and ſciences. 
He encouraged, by various inſtances of muni- 
ficence, men of learning and genius to ſettle in 
his dominions. He reformed the ſchools that 
were ſunk in ignorance and barbariſm, and erect- 
ed new ſeminaries of learning. He endeavoured 
to excite in his ſubjects a deſirè of emerging from 
their ignorance and brutality, and a taſte for 
knowledge and the uſeful arts. And, to crown 
all theſe noble attempts, he extinguiſhed the in- 
fernal ſpirit of perſecution; aboliſhed the penal 
laws againſt thoſe that differed: merely in religious 
opinion from the eſtabliſhed chureh; and granted 
to Chriſtians of all denominations liberty of con- 
ſcience, and the privilege of performing divine 
worſhip in the manner preſcribed Dy ir re; 
ſpective liturgies and inſtitutions. This liberty, 
however, was modified in ſuch a prudent manner, 
as to reſtrain and defeat any attempts that might 
be made by the Latins to promote the intereſts 
of Popery in Ruſia, or to extend the juriſdiction 
of the Roman pontif beyond the chapels of that 
communion that were tolerated by law. For 
though Roman Catholics were allowed places for 


| the celebration of divine worſhip, yet the 1 ef jy 


were not permitted to exerciſe the functions 
miſſionaries or public teachers in Ruſſia; and a 
particular charge was given to the council, to 
which belonged the cognizance of ecclefinflical 
affairs, to uſe their utmoſt care and vigilance to 
prevent the propagation of Romiſh tenets among 
the people. Re 
5 Beſides | 
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- Beſides all this, 4 notable change was now in- © 
troduced into the manner of governing the church. Scr. 11, 
The ſplendid dignity of patriarch, which ap- Pr 1. 


proached too near the luſtre and prerogatives of 
majeſty, not to be” offenſive to the emperor and 
burthenſome to the people, was ſuppreſſed, or 
rather aſſumed, by this ſpirited prince, who de- 
clared himſelf the ſupreme pontif and head of the 
Ruſſian church [{pÞ The functions of this high 
and important office were intruſted with a coun- 
cil aſſernbled at Peter/burg, which was called the 
Holy Symod, and in which one of the archbiſbops, 
the moſt diſtinguiſhed by his integrity and pru- 
dence, was appointed as preſident. This honour- 
able office was filled by the famous STEHEN Ja- 
VORSC1, who compoſed a laborious work, in the 
Ruſſian language, againſt hereſy [9]. The other 
orders of the clergy continued in their reſpective 
rank and offices; - but both their revenues and 
their authority were conſiderably diminiſhed. It 
was reſolved at firſt, in this general reformation, 


toiabohſh all monaſteries and convents, as preju- 


dicial to the- community, and unfriendly to popu- 
lation; but this reſolution was not put in execu- 


1 This account is not perhaps entirely accurate. Dr. 
MS, bod ſeems to infinuate, that 2 7 . not only the 
authority, but alſo the office and title of patriarch or ſupreme 
pontif, and head of the church. This, however, was not the 
-caſe'; he retained the power without the title, as may be ſeen 
by the oath that every member of the ſynod he had —_— 
was obliged to take, when he was appointed to that 


oe. It 
was in conſequence of his authority, as emperor, that he claimed 
an abſolute authority in the church, and not from any ghoſt- 
ty character or denomination. The oath now mentioned ran 
N : 1 ſear and promiſe to be a faithful and obedient ſubjed and 
| to my true and natural ſovereign, and to the auguſt ſuc- 
tefſors it ſhall pleaſe bim to appoint, in conſequence of the indiſ- 
-putable power be has to regulate the ſucceſſion to the crocum. I ar- 
knowledge him as the ſupreme judge of this ſpiritual college, &c. 
-See VoLTairE's Hiſloire de "Empire de Ruſſie ſous Pierre le 
Grand, tom. i. p. 174 „ 
[2] Lequien, Oriens Chriſtianus, tom. 1. p. 1295. 
Vol. V. 8 tion; 
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tion; on the contrary, the emperor himſelf erect- 
ed a magnificent monaſtery in honour of ALEx- 
AN DER NEwsKY, whom the Ruſſians place in the 
hit of their heroes [7]. BA l 


The ſtate of © VI. A ſmall body of the Monophyfites in Aſia 


the Mono- 
phy ſites. 


abandoned, for ſome time, the doctrine and in- 


ſtitutions of their anceſtors, and embraced: the 


communion of Rome. This ſtep was entirely 
owing to the ſuggeſtions and intrigues of a perſon 
named ANDREW ACHIGIAN, who had been edu- 
cated at Rome, where he imbibed the principles 
of Popery, and, having obtained the title and 
dignity- of patriarch from the Roman pontif, aſ- 
ſumed the denomination of IN ATIUS XXIV. [5s]. 
After the death of this pretended patriarchy ano- 
ther uſurper, whoſe name was PETER, aſpired af- 
ter the fame dignity, and, taking the title of I6- 
NATIUS XXV., placed himſelf in the patriarchal 
chair ; but the lawful patriarch of the ſe& had 
credit enough with the Turks to procure the de- 
poſition and baniſhment of this pretender ; and 
thus the ſmall congregation which acknowledged 
his juriſdiction was entirely diſperſed [TI. The 
African Monophyſites, - and more eſpecially the 
Copts, notwithitanding that poverty and ignorance 
which expoſed them to the ſeductions of ſophiſtry 


[r] Thoſe who are acquainted with either the Daniſh or 
German languages, will find ſeveral intereſting anecdotes re- 
lating to theſe changes in Havex's /ter Ruſſicum. 

] From the fifteenth century downwards, all the patriarchs 
of the Meonophyſites have taken the name of LoxaT1vus, and that 
for no other reaſon than to ſhew that they are the lineal ſuo- 


ceſſors of I6xaTivs, who was . biſhop of Antioch in the firſt 
century, and of -conſequence the lawful prongs of Antioch. 


A like reaſon induces the religious chief of the Maronites, who 


.alfo lays claim to the ſame dignity, to aſſume the name of 


PeTEr ; for St. PETER is ſaid to have governed the church of 
Anticch before IdxArius. | | 


Lt] Jo. Simon. AssEMANRNI Biblioth. Orientalis, Clementing- 
Fatican. tom. ii. p. 482. and l. is Difſert. de Monophyſitis,. $ iu. 


and 


Po 6, 7. 
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and gain, ſtood firm in their principles, and made . 
an obſtinate reſiſtance to the promiſes, preſents, SC r. H. 
and attempts, employed by the papal miſſionaries KT U. 
to bring them under the Roman yoke.— With re- * 
ſpect to the Abyinians, we have mentioned al- 
ready, in its proper place, the revolution by 
which they delivered themſelves from that tyran- 
nical yoke, and reſumed the liberty they had ſo 
imprudently renounced, It is proper, however, 
to take notice here of the zeal diſcovered by the 
Lutherans, in their attempts to diſpel; the igno- 
rance and ſuperſtition of this people, and to bring 
them to the knowledge of a purer religion, and a 
more rational worſhip. It was with this pious 
deſign that the learned HevLinG,- of Lubec, un- 
dertook a voyage into Ethiopia in the year 1634, 
where he reſided many years, and acquired ſuch 
a diſtinguiſhed place in the favour and eſteem of 
the emperor, that he was honoured with the high 
and important office of prime miniſter of that 
mighty empire. In this eminent ſtation, he gave 
many inſtances of his zeal both for the intereſts of 
religion and the public good; after which he ſet 
out for Europe, but never arrived-there, nor is it 
known in what manner, or by what accident, he 


ended his days [L. | 


Several years after this, ExnesT, Duke of Saxe- 
Gotha, ſurnamed the Pious, on account of his emi- 
nent ſanity and virtue, formed the reſolution of 
making a new attempt to ſpread. the knowledge 

of the Goſpel, in its purity and ſimplicity, among 
the ignorant and ſuperſtitious Abyſſinians. This 
deſign was formed by the counſels and ſuggeſtions 
of the famous Ludo, and was to have been 
executed by the miniſtry of Abbot GREGOR x, an 


Cu] A very eurious life of HeyLixG was publiſhed in Ger- 
man by Dr. MicnarLis at Hall, in 1724.—8ce alſo MorrIERI 
Cimbria Literata,” tom. i. p. 253. | | | 


. n Abyſſinian, 


*The HIs TOR of the 5 
Kyll. “. Abyflinian, who had reſided for ſome time in Ex- 
Szcr.11. rope [w]. The unhappy fate of this miſſionary, 


ParT I. who periſhed in a ſhipwreck in the year 1657, 
did not totally. diſcourage the prince from pur- 


| fuing his purpoſe; for, in the year 1663, he en- 


truſted the ſame pious and important commiſhon 
with JoHN MichAEL WANSLEB, a native of Er. 
furt, to whom he gave the wiſeſt orders, and whom 
he charged particularly to leave no means unem- 
ployed that might contribute to give the Abyſſi- 
nian nation a favourable opinion of the Germans, 
as it was upon this baſis alone that the ſucceſs of 
the preſent enterprize could be built. WANsLEB, 
however, whoſe virtue was by no means equal to 
his abilities, inſtead of continuing his journey to 


Abyſſinia, remained ſeveral years in Egypt. On his 


return from thence into Europe, he began to en- 
tertain uneaſy apprehenſions of the account that 
would naturally be demanded both of his conduct, 
and of the manner in which he had employed the 


ſums of money he received for his Abyſſinian ex- 


pedition. Theſe apprehenſions rendered him deſ- 
perate, becauſe they were attended with a con- 
ſciouſneſs of guilt. Hence, inſtead of returning 
into Germany, he went directly to Rome, where, in 


the Jour 1667, he embraced, at leaſt in outward 


profeſſion, the doQrine of that church, and en- 
tered into the Dominican Order [x]. Thus the 
pious deſigns of the beſt of princes failed in the 
execution. To them, however, we are indebted 
for the great light that has been thrown by the 
learned and laborious LU DoLPH on the hiſtory, 


[ww] See Lupoieni Prozmium ad Comm. in Hiſt. /Eihlop. 
p. 31,—Juxckert Vita Jogi Luporrn, p. 68. . 
ee] For an account of this inconſtant and worthleſs, but 
learned man, ſee Logo, Voyage d Abyſſ. tom. i. p. 198. 227. 
233. 248.—CYPRIAN. Catalog. MSS. Biblioth. Gothang, p. 64- 
Ev s. RExauporT, Pref. ad Hiſtor. Patriarch. Alexand. Ecaare 
and QueTi1r, Scriptor. Ordin, Predic. tom. ii. p. 693. See 
the ſame authors, Hiſtoria Eccleſie Alexandrine $ 
| . doctrine, 
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doctrine, literature, and manners, of the Abyſſi- CENT. 
4 . . . V . 
mans, which, before this period, were but very 8 Fe r. II. 


ſuperficially known in Europe. 


VII. The ſtate of the Chriſtians in Armenia Ty, axe of 
underwent a conſiderable change ſoon after the a; Ns 


commencement of this century, in conſequence 
of the incurſions of ABgas the Great, King of 
Perſia, into that province. This prince laid waſte 
all that part of Armenia that lay contiguous to his 
dominions, and ordered the inhabitants to retire 
into Perſia. Theſe devaſtations were deſigned to 

prevent the Turks from approaching to his fron- 
tier; for the Eaſtern monarchs, inſtead of ereQ- 
ing fortified towns on the borders of their re- 
ſpective kingdoms, as is done by the European 
princes, laid waſte their borders upon the ap- 


proach of the enemy, that, by thus cutting off the 


means of their ſubliſtence, their progreſs might 
be either entirely ſtopped, or confiderably retard- 
ed. In this general emigration, the more opu- 

lent and better ſort of the Armenians removed to 
Iaban, the capital of Perſia, where the generous 
monarch granted them a beautiful ſuburb for their 
reſidence, with the free exerciſe of their religion, 
.under the juriſdiction of a biſhop or patriarch. 
Under the reign of this magnanimous prince, who 
.cheriſhed his people with a paternal tenderneſs, 
theſe happy exiles enjoyed the ſweets of liberty 


and abundance; but after his death the ſcene 


changed, and they were involved in calamities 
of various kinds [y]. The ſtorm of perſecution 
that aroſe upon them ſhook- their conſtancy ; 
many of them apoſtatiſed to the Mahometan re- 
ligion, ſo that it was juſtly to be feared that this 
branch of the Armenian church would gradually 
periſh. On the other hand, the ſtate of religion 


LY] See Cnarvinx, Poya ie ts Perſe, tom. ii. p. 106.— Ga- 
'BRIEL DU CHINON, Nouvelles Relations du Levant, p. 206. 
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in that church derived conſiderable advantages 


from the ſettlement of a prodigious number of 
Armenians in different parts of Europe for the 
purpoſes of commerce. "Theſe merchants, who 
had fixed their reſidence, during this century, 
at London, ' Amſterdam, Marſeilles, and Venice [x], 


were not unmindful of the intereſts of religion in 


their native country. And their ſituation furniſh- 
ed them with favourable opportunities of exerting 


their zeal in this good caule, and particularly of 


ſupplying their Aſiatic brethren with Armenian 
"tranſlations of the Holy Scriptures, and of other 
"theological books, from the European preſſes, 
'eſpecially from thoſe of England and Holland. 


"Theſe pious and inſtructive productions being diſ- 


perſed among the Armenians, who lived under 
the Perſian and Turkiſh governments, contribut- 
ed, no doubt, to preſerve that illiterate and ſuper- 
ſtitious people from falling into the moſt conſum- 
mate and deplorable ignorance. © 


The fate of VIII. The diviſions that reigned among the 


'Neſtorians in the preceding century ſtill ſubſiſted; 
and all the methods that had been employed to 
heal them proved hitherto ineffectual. Some of 
the Neſtorian biſhops diſcovered a propenſity to 
accommodate matters with the church of Rome. 
ELIAS II., biſhop of Mſul, ſent two, private em- 
baſſies to the Pope, in the year 1607 and 1610, 
to ſolicit his friendſhip; and, in the letter he ad- 
dreſſed upon that occaſion to PAuL IV., declared 


7 For an account of the Armenians who ſettled at Mar- 
ſeillet, and of the books they took care to have printed in at 
.city for the uſe of their brethren in foreign parts, ſee Rich. 
 SinoN's Lettres Choifies, tom. ii. p. 137.— The fame author 
(tom. iv. p. 160.), and the learned Joun Joacaim SCHRODER, 


in a Diſſertation prefixed- ta his T heſaurus Lingus Armenice, give 


an account of the Armenian Bible that was printed in Holland. 
The latter alſo takes notice of the other Armenian books that 
were publiſhed at Venice, Lyons, and Amſlerdam, loc. cit, cap. ii. 
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| 3 his defire to bring about a reconciliation between, © E,N . 
ide Neſtorians and the Latin church [a]. ELIAs SECA. II. 
III., though at firſt extremely averſe to the doc- PAAr 1. 
trine and inſtitution of that church, changed his 
ſentiments in this reſpect; and, in the year 1657, 
addreſſed a letter to the congregation. De propa- 
gandd Fide, in which he intimated his readineſs to 
join with the church of Rome, on condition that. 
the Pope would allow the Neſtorians a place 
of public worſhip in that city, and would abſtain 
from all attempts to alter the doctrine or diſci- 
pline of that ſect [5]. The Romiſh doctors could 
not but perceive that a reconciliation, founded on 
* ſuch conditions as theſe, would be attended with 
no advantage to their church, and promiſed no- 
thing that could flatter the ambition of their 
pontif. And accordingly we do not find that the 
propoſal above mentioned was accepted. It does 
not appear that the Neſtorians were received, at 
this time, into the communion of the Romith 
Church, or that the biſhops of Maſul were, after 
this period, at all ſolicitous about the friend{hip or 
© good-will of the Roman pontif. The Neſtorian 
biſhops of Ormus, who ſucceſſively aſſume the 
name of SIMEON, propoſed alſo, more than 
once [e, plans of reconciliation with the church 
of Rome; and, with that view, ſent the Roman 
pontif a confeſſion of their faith, that gave a clear 
idea of their religious tenets and inſtitutions. But 
theſe propoſals were little attended to by the court 
of Rome, which was either owing to its diflike of the 
doctrine of theſe Neſtorians [d], or to that con- 
tempt which their poverty and want of influence 


[a] Jos. Siu. AssEMAMxXI Biblicth. Orient. Clement. Vatican. 
tom. i. p. 543. tom. ii. p. 457. tom. iii. p. i. p. 650. 
[5] AssEMANNI loc. cit. tom. iii. p. 2. | 
lo] In the years 1619 and 1653. 
* [4] AssEMANxI loc. cit. tom. i. p. 531. tom. ii. p. 457. 
Lom. Ii. p. i. p. 622. 88 * 
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excited in the pontifs, whoſe ambition and avi- 
dity aimed at acquiſitions of more conſequence; 
for it is well known, that, ſince the year 1617, the 
biſhops of Ormus have been in a low and declin- 
ing ſtate, both in point of opulence and credit, 
and are no longer in a condition to excite the 
envy of their brethren at Moſul Ce J. The Romiſh 
miſſionaries gained over, nevertheleſs, to their 
communion, a handful of Neſtorians, whom they 
formed into a congregation or church, about the 
middle of this century. The biſhops or patriarchs 
of this little flock reſide in the city of Amida, or 
Diarbeter, and all aſſume the denomination of 
Josz pH [LF J. The Neſtorians, who inhabit the 
coaſts of Malabar, and are called the Chriſtians 
of St. Thou As, ſuffered innumerable vexations, 
and the moſt grievous perſecution, from the 
Romiſn prieſts, and more eſpecially the Jeſuits, 
while theſe ſettlemients were in the hands of the 
Portugueſe ; but neither artifice nor violence 
could engage them to embrace the communion 
of Rome [g. But when Cochin was taken by the 
Dutch, in the year 1663, and the Portugueſe © 


were driven out of theſe quarters, the perſecuted 


Neſtorians reſumed their primitive liberty, and 
were reinſtated in the privilege of ſerving God 
without moleſtation, according to their con- 
ſciences. Theſe bleſſings they ſtill continue to 
enjoy; nor are ſuch of them as entered into the 
communion of Rome diſturbed by the Dutch, who 
are uſed to treat with toleration and indulgence 
all ſes who live peaceably with thoſe who differ 
from them in religious opinions and ceremonies, 


Le Per. Srz0224, Pref. ad librum ds Challeorum dogma- 
tibus. © | 


[/] See Leqvien, Oriens Chriftianus, tom. ii. p. 1078. | 
[Lg] Ls Cxozs Hiſtoire du Chriſtianiſine des Indes, livr. v. 


. r f | 
[>] SCHOUTEN Foyage aux Indes Orient, tom. i. p. 319. 
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I. VI E have already ſeen [a] the calamities and C E N r. 
| vexations the Lutheran church ſuffered 850. U. 
from the perſecuting ſpirit of the Roman pontifs, Pax I II. 
and the intemperate zeal of the houſe of Auſtria, ue Lache. 
which, on many occaſions, ſhewed too great a ran church 
propenſity to ſecond their ambitious and deſpotic in me 
meaſures; we ſhall therefore, at preſent, confine fia de 
our view to the loſſes it ſuitained from other embrace 


uarters. The cauſe of Lutheraniſm ſuffered ld 
conſiderably by the deſertion of Maurice, Land- 
grave of Heſſe, a prince of uncommon genius and 
learning, who not only embraced the doctrine and 
diſcipline of the Reformed church [h, but alſo, in 
the year 1604, removed the Lutheran profeſſors 
from their places in the Univerſity of Marpurg, 
and the doctors of that communion from the 
churches they had in his dominions. Mavkice, 
after taking this vigorous ſtep,” on account of the 
obſtinacy with which the Lutheran clergy oppoſed 


Ca] In the Hiftory of the Romiſb Church. See above,. 

[o] The . muſt always remember, that the writers 
of the continent generally uſe the denomination of Reformed 
in a limited ſenſe, to diſtinguiſh the church of Zng/and and the 
Calviniltical churches from thoſe of the Lutheran perſuaſion. 
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| Dermſladt, publiſhed at Caſel, 
years 1632, 1636, 1647 ; and of which GALIG ſpeaks la =" 


The HisToRy of the Lutheran Cyurcn. 


his deſign, took particular care to have his ſub- 
jects inſtructed in the doctrine of the Helvetic 
church, and introduced into the Heſſian churches 
the form of public worſhip that was obſerved at 
Geneva. This plan was not executed without 
ſome difficulty; but it acquired a complete de- 
gree of ſtability and conſiſtence in the year 1619, 
when deputies were ſent by this prince to the ſy- 
nod of Dort, in Holland, with expreſs orders to 
conſent, in the name of the Heſſian churches, to 
all the acts that ſhould be paſſed in that aſſembly. 
The doctors of the Reformed church, who lived 
at this period, defended ſtrenuouſly the meaſures 
followed by MauRIck, and maintained, that in 
all theſe tranſactions he obſerved the ſtricteſt” 
principles of equity, and diſcovered an uncommon 
{ſpirit of moderation. Perhaps the doctors of 
modern days may view this matter in a different 
point of light. They will acknowledge, perhaps, 
without heſitation, that if this illuſtrious prince 
had been more influenced by the ſentiments of 
the wiſeſt of the Reformed doctors, concerning 
the conduct we ought to obſerve towards thoſe 
who differ from us in religious matters, and leſs 
by his own will and humour, he would have or- 
dered many things otherwiſe than he actually 
did [e. 

II. The example of the Landgrave of Heſſe was 
followed, in the year 1614, by JohN S1618MUND, 


& 


(ei The reader will find a more ample account of this mat- 
ter in the controverſial writin ngs of the divines of Caſel and 
Marpurg, and Gigſſen, in the 


in his Hift. Aug. Conf. tom. i. lib. iv. cap. ii. p. 756. oſe 
who underſtand the German language, may alſo conſult 
GarTn's Hiftoriſcher Bericht von Jem Religions Weſen in Fur- 


ftenthum Heſſen, 1706, in 4to.—CVYPRIAx's Unierricht von 


Kireblicher Vereinigung der Proteflanten, p. 263. & Appendix, 


p. 101,—As alſo the Ads publiſhed in the Ur Yebuldges A 
* A. 1749. P. 25. 


og 
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electotr of Brandenburg, who alſo renounced Lu- 
theraniſm; and embraced the communion of the 
"Reformed churches, though with certain reſtric- 
tions, and without employing any acts of mere 


authority to engage his ſubjects in the ſame mea- 


ſure. For it is obſervable, that this prince did 
not adopt all the peculiar doctrines of Calviniſm. 
He introduced, indeed, into his dominions the 
form of public worſhip that was eſtabliſhed at Ge- 
neva, and he embraced the ſentiments of the Re- 
formed churches concerning the Perſon of CaurisT, 
and the manner in which he js preſent in the eu- 
chariſt, as they appeared to him much more con- 
formable to reaſon and ſcripture than the doctrine 
of the Lutherans 8 to theſe points. But, 
on the other hand, he refuſed to admit the Calvi- 
-niſtical doctrine of Divine Grace, and Abſolute De- 
crees; and, on this account, neither ſent deputies 
to the ſynod of Dort, nor adopted the deciſions 
of that famous aſſembly on theſe intricate ſub- 
jects. This way of thinking was fo exactly fol- 
lowed by the ſucceſſors of S161$MuUND, that they 
never would allow the opinion of CALvix, con- 
cerning the Divine Decrees, to be conſidered as 
the public and received doctrine of the Reformed 
churches in their dominions. It muſt be parti- 
'cularly mentioned, to the honour of this wiſe 
prince, that he granted to his ſubjects an entire 
liberty in religious' matters, and left it to their 
unreſtrained and free choice, whether they would 
remain in the profeſſion of Lutheraniſm, or fol- 
low the example of their ſovereign ; nor did he 
exclude from civil honours and employments, or 
from the uſual marks of his protection and favour, 
thoſe who continued in the faith of their anceſtors, 
This lenity and moderation, which ſeemed fo 
adapted to prevent jealouſy and envy, and to ſa- 
'tisfy both parties, did not however produce this 
natural and ſalutary effect; nor were they ſuffi. 
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cient to reſtrain within the bounds of decency and 
charity ſeveral warm and inconfiderate votaries of 
Lutheraniſm. Theſe over-zealous perſons, who 
breathed the violent ſpirit of an age in which 
matters of conſequence were uſually carried on 
with vehemence and rigour, looked upon it as 
intolerable and highly provoking,—that the Lu- 
therans and Calviniſts ſhould enjoy the ſame ho- 
nours and prerogatives,—that all injurious terms 
and odious compariſons ſhould be baniſhed from 
religious debates—that the controverted points in 
theology ſhould either be entirely omitted in the 
ſermons and public diſcourſes of the clergy, or 
explained with a ſpirit of modeſty and Chriſtian 
charity, that certain rites which diſpleaſed the 


Calviniſts ſhould be totally aboliſhed, —and that 


they who differed in opinions, ſhould be obliged 
to live in peace, concord, and the mutual ex- 
change of good offices. If it was unreaſonable 
in them to be offended at injunctions of this na- 
ture, it was ſtill more ſo to diſcover their indig- 
nation, in a manner that excited not only ſharp 
and uncharitable debates, but alſo civil commo- 


tions and violent tumults, that diſturbed conſi- 


derably the tranquillity of the ſtate, and nouriſh- 
ed a ſpirit of ſedition and revolt, which the labour 
of years was employed to extinguiſh in vain. In 

this troubled ſtate of things, the divines of Saxony, 
and more eſpecially thole of Wittemberg, under- 
took to defend the Lutheran cauſe; but if it be 
acknowledged, on the one hand, that their views 
were good, and their intentions upright ; it muſt 
be owned, on the other, that their ſtyle was keen 
even to a degree of licentiouſneſs, and their zeal 


warm beyond all meaſure. And indeed, as it 


generally happens, their want of moderation hurt, 
Inſtead of promoting, the cauſe in which they had 
embarked ; for it was in conſequence of their vio- 


Tent proceedings, that the Form of Concord was ſup- 


preſſed 
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preſſed in the territories of Brandenburg, and the c E w T, 


fubjects of that electorate prohibited, by a ſolemn 
edit, from ſtudying divinity in the academy of 
Wittemberg [d]. 

III. It was deplorable to ſee two churches, 
which had diſcovered an equal degree of pious 
zeal and fortitude in throwing off the deſpotic 
ig of Rome, divided among themſelves, and 
iving in diſcords that were highly detrimental to 
the intereſts of religion, and the - well-being of 
ſociety. Hence ſeveral eminent divines and Tead- 
ing men, both among the Lutherans and Cal- 
viniſts, ſought anxiouſly after ſome method of 
uniting the two churches, though divided in their 
opinions, in the bonds of Chriſtian charity and 
eccleſiaſtical communion. A competent know- 
ledge of human nature and human paſſions was 
ſufficient to perſuade theſe wiſe and pacific medi- 
ators, that a perfect uniformity in religious opi- 


[4] The edicts of Sioisuvxp and his ſucceſſors, relating 
to this change in the ſtate of religion in Brandenburg, have 
| been: ſeveral times republiſhed in one collection. Beſides theſe 
there are many books, - treatiſes, and pamphlets, which give 
an account of this remarkable tranſaction, and of which the 
reader will find a complete lift in the German work entitled, 
 Unſchuldigen Nachrichten, An. 1745, p. 34. A. 1746, p. 326. 
compared with Jo. CA ROT. KochERI Bibliotheca Tholgie 
Halls, p. 312.—The reader who deſires to attain to a per- 
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fe& acquaintance with this controverſy, and to be able to 


weigh the merits of the cauſe, by having a true ſtate of the 
caſe before him, will do well to conſult ARNOLD Hiftor. Ec- 
oleſ. et Heret. p. ii. lib. xvii. c. vii. p. 965. —CyPRrIan's 
Interright von der Vereinigung der Proteſtant, p. 75. and in 
5 Monum. p. 225.—Unſchuldigen Nachrichten, A. 1729, 
p. 1067, et A. 1732, p. 715.— They who affirm that the elec- 
tor's ultimate end, in changing the face of religion in his do- 
minions, was not the 2 of augmenting and extending 
nis authority, found their opinion rather on conjecture than 
on demonſtration; nor do they confirm this aſſertion by teſti- 
monies that are ſufficient to bring full conviction, It muſt, 
however, be acknowledged, on the other hand, that their 
eonjectures have neither au abſurd nor an improbable aſpect. 
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x, entirely extravagant to imagine that any of theſe 


ber. communities could ever be brought to embrace 
— univerſally, and without limitation, the doctrines 


of the other. They made it, therefore, their 


principal buſineſs to perſuade thoſe, whoſe ſpirits 
were inflamed with the heat of .controverſy,—that 
the points in debate between the two churches 


were not eſſential to true religion; that the fun- 
damental doctrines of Chriſtianity were received 
and profeſſed in both communions ;—and that 


the difference of opinion between the contending 


parties, turned either upon points of an abſtruſe 
and incomprehenſible nature, or upon matters of 


indifference, which neither tended to render man- 
kind wiſer nor better, and in which the intereſts 
of genuine piety were in no wiſe. concerned. 


Thoſe who viewed things in this point of light, 
were obliged to acknowledge, that the diverſity 
of opinions between the two churches was by no 
means a ſufficient reaſon for their ſeparation; and 


that of conſequence they were called, by the dic- 
tates of that Goſpel which they both profeſſed, to 
live not only in the mutual exerciſe. of Chriſtian 


charity, but alſo to enter into the fraternal. bonds 
of church communion. The greateſt part of the 


Reformed doctors ſeemed diſpoſed to acknowledge, 
that the errors of the Lutherans were not of a mo- 
mentous nature, nor of a pernicious .tendency ; 


and that the fundamental doctrines of Chriſtianity 
had not undergone any remarkable alteration in 


that communion; and thus on their ſide an im- 
portant ſtep was made towards peace and union 
between the two churches. But the greateſt part 


of the Lutheran doctors declared, that they could 
not form a like judgment with reſpect to the doc- 


trine of the Reformed churches; they maintained 


tenaciouſly the importance of the points which 


divided the two communions, and affirmed, that 
ä | a con- 
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a conſiderable part of the controverſy turned upon C E NT, 
the fundamental principles of all religion and vir- 8 cr. II. 


tue. It is not at all ſurpriſing, that this ſteadi- 
neſs and conſtancy of the Lutherans was branded 
by the oppoſite party with the epithets of moroſe 
obſtinacy, ſupercilious arrogance, and ſuch like 
odious denominations. The Lutherans were not 
behind-hand with their adverſaries in acrimony 
of ſtyle ; they recriminated with vehemence, and 
charged their accuſers with inſtances of miſcon- 
duct, different in kind, but equally condemnable. 
They reproached them with having dealt diſin- 
genuouſly, by diſguiſing, under ambiguous ex- 
preflions, the real doctrine of the Reformed 
churches; they obſerved further, that their ad- 
verſaries, notwithſtanding their conſummate pru- 
dence and circumſpection, gave plain proofs, on 
many occaſions, that their propenſity to a recon- 
ciliation between the two churches aroſe from 
views of private intereſt, rather than from a zeal 
for the public good. Io 7 | 

IV. Among the public tranſactions relative to 
the project of a union between the Reformed and 
Lutheran churches, we muſt not omit mentioning 
the attempt made by James I., king of Great Bri- 
tain, to accompliſh this ſalutary purpoſe, in the 
year 1615. The perſon employed for this end 
by the Britiſh monarch, was PETER DU MouLin, 
the moſt eminent among the Proteſtant doctors 
in France [e]; but this deſign was neither carried 
on with /pirit, nor attended with ſucceſs [ f J. 


e! See La Vasson, Hiſt. de Louis XIII. tom. ii. p. ii. 


, 

A i [/] King James, who would have abandoned the moſt 

important and noble deſign, at any time, to diſcuſs a point of 

8 or theology, or to gain a point of intereſt for him- 
If or his minions,” neglected this union of the Lutheran and 

Reformed churches, which he had begun to promote with ſuch 

an appearance of piety and zeal. 
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er. Another attempt of the ſame paciſie nature was 


We 11, made in the year 163 1, in the ſynod of Charenton, in 


PART | 


which an act was paſſed by the Reformed doctore 
of that reſpectable aſſembly, declaring the Luthe- 
ran ſyſtem of religion conformable wich the ff 
of true piety, and free from pernicious and fun- 
damental errors. By this act, a fair opportunity 


was offered to the Lutherans of joming with the 


Reformed church upon honourable terms, and of 
entering into the bonds both-of civil and religions 
communion with their Calviniſtical brethren [g]. 
But this candid and charitable proceeding was at- 
tended with very little fruit, ſinee few of the Lu- 
therans were diſpoſed to embrace the oecaſion 
that was here fo freely offered them, of termi 
the diflentions that ſeparated the two churches, 
The ſame year a conference was held at 
between the Saxon do&ors, Hor, Lvses,' and 
HoPFNER, on the one ſide, and ſome of the moſt 
eminent divines of Heſſe-Caſſel and Brandenbury, 
on the other; to the end that, by expoling with 
fidelity and preciſion their reſpective doctrines, it 
might be more eaſily ſeen, what the real obſtacles 
were that ſtood in the way of the union projected 
between the two churches. This conference was 
eonducted with decency and moderation, and the 
deliberations were neither diſturbed by intempe- 
rate zeal, nor by a proud ſpirit of contention and 
diſpute; but that openneſs of heart, that mutual 
truſt and confidence, which are ſo eſſential to the 
fucceſs of all kinds of pacification, were wantin ng 
here. For though the doctors of the Reform 
party expoſed, with the utmoſt preciſion and fair- 
neſs, the tenets of their church, and made, more- 
over, many conceſſions, which the Katte 


[g] Bzxort, Hiftoire-de +1” Edit de Nantes, tom, ii p. $44" 
Aymon, Ader des Synodes Nationaux des Egliſes 7 Baa oh de 
France, tom. ii. p. 5. —IT TIGI Diſſert. de. Synodi Carento- 
— Lawatee, 1. T7Ogy 466 n 


22 themſelves 
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themſelves could ſcarcely expect; yet the latter, c EN r. 
ſuſpicious and. fearful, and always apprehenſive 3 50 f. ll. 
of ſchemes, formed, by artifice under the maſk of PA ll. 
candour, to betray and enſnare them, did not 
dare to acknowledge, that they were ſatisfied with 
theſe explications and offers; and thus the con- 
ference. $0 up A having contributed in 
any reſpect to e the ſalutary work of 
peace Y. To form a true idea of theſe pacific 

. of the reaſons that gave riſe to 
them, and of the principles by which they were 
conducted, it will be neceſſary to ſtudy the civil 
hiſtory: of this eng period with attention 
5 care. 

V. 1 IV., ki ß of Poland, fronted The con- 
a {till more extenſive plan of religious union than Fee and 
thoſe hitherto mentioned; he propofed a recon- C4. 
ciliation not only detween the Reformed and Lu- 
theran churches, but alſo between theſe two com- 
munions and that of Rome. For this purpoſe, he 
ordered. a. conference to be held at Thorn, in the 
year 1645, the, iſſue of which, as, might naturally 
have been expected, was far from being favourable 
to the projected union; for the perſons employed 
by the three churches to heal their diviſions, or at 
leaſt to calm their animoſities, returned from this 
conference with a greater meaſure of party-zeal, 
and a ſmaller portion of Chriſtian, = rg than 
they had brought to it. 

The conference held at Caf in the year 1661, 
by the order of WILLIAM VI., Landgrave of 
Heſſe, between Mus us and Heniewvs, profef- 
lors at Kintelen, on the ſide of the Lutherans, and 


| 051 Titaux! Gama Hiſtoria Sacra et Beekfialica PH. - 

in addendis, p. 597—613. in which the Ads of this conference 

— publiſhed. Jo. Worro. JaEGERt Hiſtoria Secult xvii. 
Decenn. iv. P: 497- (F This teſtimony. of Dr. Mosxeim, 


who was himſelf a Lutheran, is 6 to * 
Reformed doctors. 


Pol. V. 1 1 
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CENT. CouxT1vs and HEixslus, of the univerſity of Mar- 
8 Ee r. II. purg, on that of the Reformed, was attended with 
Par H. much more ſucceſs; and, if it did not bring 


about a perfect uniformity of opinion, it produce 


what was much better, a ſpirit of Chriſtian cha- 
rity and forbearance. For theſe candid doctors, 


after having diligently examined the nature, and 
weighed the importance, of the controverſies that 


divided the two churches, embraced each other 
with reciprocal marks of affection and eſteem, and 
mutually declared that their reſpective doctrines 
were leſs different from each other than was ge- 
nerally imagined; and that this difference was 
not of ſufficient moment to prevent their frater- 
nal union and concord. But it happened unluc- 


kily, that theſe moderate doctors of Rintelen could 
not infuſe the ſame ſpirit of peace and charity 
that animated hem, into their Lutheran brethren, 


nor perſuade them to view the difference of opi- 


nion, that divided the Proteſtant churches, in the 


ſame indulgent point of light in which they had 
conſidered them in the conference at Cafel. On 
the contrary, this their moderation drew upon 
them the hatred of almoſt all the Lutherans; and 
they were loaded with bitter reproaches in a mul- 


-  titude of pamphlets [i], that were compoſed ex- 


preſsly to refute their ſentiments, and to cenſure 
their conduct. The pains that were taken after 


[i] The writers who have given accounts of the conferences 
of Thorn and Caſſel, are enumerated by SaciTTARIVs, in his 
Introd. ad Hiſt. Ecclefraſt.. tom. ii. p. 1604.—See alſo Jaz- 
Geri Hiſtoria Sæculi xvii. Decenn. v. p. 689. and Decenn. vii. 
p- 160. where the Ad of the conferences of Caffel and Thorn 
are extant, —Add to theſe, Jo. Al r Hos. TurrETiNG Nubes 
Teſtium pro moderato in rebus T heologicis judicio, p. 198.—There 
is an ample account of the conference of Caſſel in the Life of 
Mus us given by Morus in his Cimbria Literata, tom. ii. 
p- 566. The reader will find in the ſame work, an accurate 
_ of the Accounts of this conference publiſhed on both 


this 
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this period by the princes of the houſe of Bran- 

„and more eſpecially by Fxzperc WiL- 
LIAM and his ſon FREDERIC, in order to compoſe 
the diſſenſions and animoſity that divide the Pro- 
teſtants, and particularly to promote a fraternal 
union between the Reformed and Lutheran 
churches in the Pruſſian territories, and in the 
reſt of their dominions, are well known : and it 
is alſo | equally notorious, that innumerable diffi- 
culties were formed againſt the execution of this 
ſalutary deſign. 

Vl. Beſides theſe Public conferences, held by 
the authority of princes, in order to promote 
union and concord among Proteſtants, a multi- 
tude of individuals, animated by a ſpirit of true 
Chriſtian charity, embarked in this pious cauſe 
on their own private 1 and offered their 
mediation and good offices to reconcile the two 
churches. It is true, indeed, that theſe peace- 
makers were, generall ſpeaking, of the Reform- 
ed church; and that thoſe among the Lutherans, 
who appeared in this amiable character, were but 
few, in compariſon with the great number of Cal- 
viniſts -that favoured this benevolent but arduous 
deſign, - The moſt eminent of the Calviniſtical 
peace-makers was JohN DurEvs, a native of 
Scotland, and a man juſtly celebrated on account 
of his univerſal benevolence, ſolid piety, and ex- 
tenſive learning; but, at the ſame time, more re- 
markable for genius and memory, than for nicety 
of diſcernment and accuracy of judgment, as 
might be evinced by ſeveral proofs and teſti- 
monies, were this the prgper place for diſcuſſions 
of that nature. Be that as it will, never, perhaps, 
was there ſuch an example of zeal and perſeve- 
rance as that exhibited by Duxevs, who, during 
the Ipgce of forty years [+], ſuffered vexations, 


„ b From the year 1631 to 1674. | 
r 12 and 
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and underwent labours, which required the firm- 
eſt refolution, and the moſt inexhauſtible pa- 
tience; wrote, exhorted, admoniſhed, intreated, 
and diſputed ; in a word, tried every method that 
human wiſdom could ſuggeſt, to put an end to 
the diſſenſions and animoſities that reigned among 
the Proteſtant churches. For it was not merely 
by the perſuaſive eloquence of his pen, or by 
forming plans in the ſilence of the cloſet, that 
this worthy divine performed the taſk which his 
benevolence and zeal engaged him to undertake ; 
his activity and induſtry were equal to his zeal ; 
he travelled through all the countries in Europe 
where the Proteſtant religion had obtained any 
footing ; he formed connexions with the doctors 
of both parties ; he addrefſed himſelf to Kings, 
princes, magiſtrates, and miniſters; and by re- 
preſenting, in lively and ftriking colours, the 
utility and importance of the plan he had formed, 
hoped to engage them more or leſs in this good 
cauſe, or at leaſt to derive ſome ſuecour from their 
influence and protection. But here his views 
were conſiderably diſappointed; for though his 
undertaking was generally applauded ; and though 
he met with a favourable and civil reception from 
the greateſt part of thoſe to whom he addreſſed 
himſelf, yet he found very few who were ſeriouſly 
diſpoſed to alleviate his labours, by lendmg him 
their aſſiſtance, and ſeconding his attempts 

their influence and counſels. Nay fome, ſuſpect- 
ing that the fervent and extraordinary zeal of 
DvurEvs aroſe from myſterious and ſmiſter mo- 
tives, and apprehending #hat he had ſecretly form- 
ed a deſign of drawing the Lutherans into a fnare, 
attacked him in their writings with animoſity and 
bitterneſs, and loaded him with the ſharpeſt- in- 
vectives and reproaches. So that this well- 
meaning man, neglected at length by thoſe of 
his own communion, oppoſed and rejected by the 
5 followers 
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followers of LurrnER, involved in various per- 
lexities and diſtreſs, exhauſted by unſucceſsful 
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abour, and oppreſſed and dejected by injurious Pa xx II. 


treatment, perceived, by a painful experience, 
that he had undertaken a taſk which was beyond 
the power of a private perſon, and ſpent the re- 
mainder of his days in repoſe and obſcurity at 
Caf! © 2 "op of | 

It may not be improper to obferve here, that 
DyREvs,. who, notwithſtanding the uprightneſs 
of his intentions in general, was ſometimes defi- 
cient in frankneſs and ingenuity, had annexed to 
his plan of reconciliation certain do@rines which, 
were they ſuſceptible. of proof, would ſerve as a 
foundation for the union not only of the Luthe- 
rans and Calviniſts, but alſo of all the different 
ſes that bear the Chriſtian name. For, among 
other things, he maintained, that the Apo/tles® 


[VJ See Cor ral Hiſtoria Jon. Durz1, publiſhed in 4to at 
Witemberg in 1716, to which, however, many important ad- 
ditions might be made from public records, and allo from do- 
cuments that have not as yet feen the light. Some records 
and documents, of the kind here referred to, have been pub- 
liſhed by Has =us, in his Billiotbeca Bremenſ. Theologico-Phi- 
lolagica, tom. i. p. 911. and tom. iv. p. 683. A Ui greater 
number are given by GEes$EL1us, in in A Trenica, that 
are ſubjoined to his Hiſloria Ecelgſigſtica, tom. ii. p. 614. The 
888 of Dux xus at Marpurg are mentioned by Scukxx, 
in his Vitæ Profeſſorum T heologie —__ „ p- 202.—His at- 
tempts in Holſtein may be learned from the fetiers of Lacxman 
and Loss1vs, which are joined together in the ſame volume. 
His exploits in P and Poland are recorded by IABLoxsxkv, 
in his Hiftoria Conſenſus Sendomirienſis, p. 127. and his labours 
in Denmark, the Palatinate, and Switzerland, are mentioned 
reſpectively by ELswick, in his Faſciculus Epiſtol. T heolog. 
P. 147. —SEELEN's Delicie Epiſtol. p. 353. and in the Muſeum 
Helvet. tom. iti. iv. v.—See alſo Jatcers Hiſtoria Sæculi xvii. 
Decenn. vii. p. 171.,—Bormivs, Engliſche Reformations Hiftorie, 
and more eſpecially an account of Dux =vus, publiſhed under 
my direction at Helmftadt, in the year 1744, by BzxzELivs, 
and entitled, Ne de Jonax. Dur o, maxime de Adi: 
eiu Suecanis, This Diſſertation contains a variety of anecdotes 
drawn from records not yet made public. 
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Creed was a complete body of divinity ; the Ten 
Commanaments a perfect ſyſtem of morals and the 
Lord's Prayer a comprehenſive feries of "petitions 
for all the bleſſings contained in the divine pro- 
miſes. Now if this notion, that theſe ſacred com- 
poſitions contain all that is effential to faith, obe- 
dience, and devotion, had been univerſally enter- 
tained, or evidently demonſtrated, it would not . 
have been a chimerical project to aim at a recon- 
ciliation of all Chriſtian churches upon this baſis, 
and to render theſe compoſitions the foundation of 
their coalition and the bond of their union. But 
it would have been highly chimerical to expect, 
that the Chriſtian ſeQs would univerſally adopt 
this notion, or be pleaſed to ſee the doctrines of 
Chriſtianity reduced to ſuch general principles. 
Tt is further to be obſerved, with reſpect to 
DvurEvs, that he ſhewed a peculiar propenſity 
towards the ſentiments of the My/tics and 2uakers, 
on account of their tendency to favour his con- 
ciliatory and pacific project. Like them he placed 
the eſſence of. religion in the aſcent of the ſoul to 
God, in calling forth the hidden word, in fanning 
the divine ſpark that reſides in the receſſes of the 
human mind, and, in conſequence of this ſyſtem, 
was intimately perſuaded, that differences merely 
in theological opinions did not at all concern the 
eſſence of true piety. | 3 
VII. Thoſe among the Lutherans that appear- 
ed the moſt zealous in this pacific cauſe, were 
Joann MATTHIÆA [m], biſhop of Strengnes in Swwe- 
den, and GEORGE CALIxrus, profeſſor of divinity 
at Helmſtadt, whom DuRkus had animated with a 


CF [m] MaTTH1® had been chaplain to GusTAavus Avot- 
nus, and was afterwards appointed, by that prince, precep- 
tor to his daughter Cyr1sTINA, ſo famous in hiſtory, on ac- 
count of the whimſical peculiarities of her character, her taſte 
for learning, and her deſertion of the Swediſh throne and the 
Proteſtant religion, a 


my 


portion 
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portion of his charitable and indulgent ſpirit. c x N r. 
The former was a man of capacity and merit, the 3 75 he 
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latter was eminently diſtinguiſhed among the doc- PA Ar II. 
tors of this century, by his learning, genius, pro- 


bity, and candour; but they both failed in the 
arduous undertaking in which they had engaged, 
and ſuffered conſiderably in their attempts to pro- 
mote the cauſe of unity and concord. The Olive- 
branches In] of MaTTHLE®, who entitled thus his 
pacific productions, were, by a royal edict, pub- 
licly condemned and ſuppreſſed in Sweden; and 
their author, in order to appeaſe the fury of his 
enemies, was obliged to reſign his biſhopric, and 
paſs the reſt of his days in retirement [o]. The 
zeal of CaLiixTus, in calming the tumultuous 
-and violent ſpirit of the contending parties, drew 
upon. him the bittereſt reproaches, and the warm- 
eſt animoſity and reſentment from thoſe who were 
more bent on maintaining their peculiar opinions, 
than in promoting that charity which is the end 
of the commandment ; and while he was labour- 
ing to remove all ſects and diviſions, he appeared 
to many of his brethren in the light of a new ſec- 
tary, who was founding the moſt pernicious of all 
ſects, even that of the Syncretiſis, who were ſup- 
poſed to promote peace and concord at the ex- 
pence of truth. We ſhall, before we finiſh this 
chapter, - endeavour to give a more particular and 
circumſtantial account of the ſentiments and trials 
of this great man, to whoſe charge many other 


things were laid, beſides the crime of endeavour- 
ing to unite. the diſciples of the ſame maſter in the 


amiable bonds of charity, concord, and mutual 
forbearance; and whoſe opinions and deſigns ex- 
cited warm conteſts in the Lutheran church. | 


h Rami Olive Septentrionalis. 

0] See SCHEFFERI Suecia Litterata, p. 123. and Jon. Mor- 

LERI1 ad eam Hypomnemata, p. 317.—ARKENHOLTZ, Memoires 
de la Reine CHRISTINE, tom. i. p. 320. 505. tom. ii. p. 63. 
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CENT. VIII. The external:ſtate of the Lutheran church 
S1 II. at this period was attended with various circum- 
Paar II. ſtances of profperity, among which we may rec- 
The pro. Kon its ſtanding firm againſt the aſſaults of Rome, 
 fpeous whoſe artifice and violence were in vain employed 
happened to bring on its deſtruction. It is well known, 
the Lu- that a very conſiderable number of Lutherans re- 
church. ſided in thoſe provinces where the public exerciſe 
of their religion was prohibited. It has more 
eſpecially been ſhewn by the late memorable: em1- 

gration of the Saltaburgers [ p1, that ſtill greater 

. 

| 

| 

| 


numbers of them lay concealed in that land of 
deſpotiſm and bigotry, where the ſmalleſt diflent 
from popery, with whatever ſecrecy and circum- 
ſpection it may be diſguiſed, is confidered as an 
enormous and capital crime; and that they pre- 
ferved' their religious ſentiments and doctrines 
pure and uncorrupted amidſt the contagion of 
Romiſn ſuperſtition, which they always beheld 
with averſion and horror. In thoſe countries 
which are inhabited by perfons of different com- 
munions, and whoſe ſovereigns are members of 
the Romiſh church, we have numberleſs inſtances 
of the cruelty and injuſtice practiſed by the pa- 
piſts againſt thoſe that diſſent from them; and 
theſe cruelties are exerciſed under a pretext ſug - 
4 geſted by the moſt malevolent bigotry, which 
l repreſents theſe diſſenters as ſeditious ſubjects, 
| | and conſequently as worthy of the moſt rigorous 
treatment. And yet it 1s certain, that, amidit 
all theſe vexations, the Lutheran church has ſtood 
ts ground; nor has either the craft or fury of its 


[C] For an account of the perſecuted Lutherans in the 
archbiſhopric of Salizbourg, fee BuxxkEr's Travels, See more 
eſpecially a famous Latin diſcourſe, publiſhed at Tubingen, in 
the year 1732, under the following title: Commentarialus T heo- 
logicus de non tolerandis in Religione Diſſentientibus, quam Prefide 
Cusisr. Marrh. Prarrio defendet Worr. Lup. LErs- 
CHING, 


enemies 
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enemies been able, any where, to deprive it en- 
tirely of its rights and privileges. It may further 
be obſerved, that the doctrine of LurRER was 
carried into Aſia, Africa, and America, by ſeveral 
perſons who fixed their habitations in thoſe diſtant 
regions, and was alſo introduced into ſome pa 

of Europe, where it had hitherto been unknown. 
IX. When we turn our view to the internal 
ſtate of the Lutheran church during this century, 
we ſhall find it improved in various reſpects; 
though ſeveral blemiſhes yet remained that cloud- 
ed its luſtre. It muſt be acknowledged, to the 
honour of the Lutherans, that they cultivated all 
the various branches of literature, both ſacred and 
profane, with uncommon induſtry and ſucceſs, 
and made ſeveral improvements in the ſciences, 
which are too well known to ſtand in need of a 
particular mention; and of which a circumſtan- 
tial enumeration would be inconſiſtent with the 
brevity we propoſe to obſerve in this hiſtory, 
But if it cannot be denied, on the one hand, that 
the cauſe of religion gained by theſe improve- 
ments in learning, it muſt be owned, on the 
other, that ſome branches of ſcience: were per- 
verted by injudicious or ill-deſigning men, to 
corrupt the pure fimplicity of genuine. Chriſti. 
anity, and to render its doctrines abſtruſe and in- 
tricate. Thus it too often happens in liſe, that 
the belt things are the moſt egregiouſly abuſed. -. 
About the commencement of this century, the 
ſciences. chiefly cultivated in the ſchools were lo- 
gie and metaphyſics ;. though the manner of treat- 
ing them was almoſt entirely deſtitute of elegance; 
ſimplicity, and preciſion. But, in proceſs ot time, 
the ſcene changed in the ſeminaries of learning; 
and the more entertaining ard agreeable branches 
of literature, that poliſh wit, excite taſte, exer- 
ciſe judgment, and enrich memory, ſuch as civil 
and natural hiſtory, philology, antiquities, A 
| | a m, 
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81 cr:11. theſe kinds of knowledge acquired alſo a more 
PART I. graceful, conſiſtent, and regular form than that 
under which they had hitherto appeared. But it 
happened moſt unluckily, that while the boun- 
daries of ſcience were extended from day to day, 
and new diſcoveries and improvements were con- 
ſtantly enriching the republic of letters, the cre- 
dit of learning began ſenſibly to deereaſe, and 
learned men ſeemed gradually to loſe thoſe pecu- 
liar marks of veneration and diſtinction that the 
novelty of their character, as well as the excellence 
and importance of their labours, had hitherto 
drawn from the public. Among the various cir- 
cumſtances that contributed to this decline of li- 
terary glory, we may particularly reckon the mul- 
titude of thoſe who, without natural capacity, 
taſte, or inclination, were led, by authority or a 
defire of applauſe, to literary purſuits; and by 
their ignorance or their pedantry, caſt a reproach 

upon the republic of letters. 
The ſtateof X. The only kind of philoſophy that was taught 
prio'®P?- in the Lutheran ſchools, during the greateſt part 
The Arifto- of this century, was that of ARISTOTLE, dreſſed 
umph, up in that ſcholaſtic form that increaſed its native 
intricacy and ſubtilty. And ſuch was the devout 
and exceſſive veneration entertained by many for 
this abſtruſe ſyſtem, that any attempt to reject 
the Grecian oracle, or to correct its deciſions, was 
looked upon as of the moſt dangerous conſequence 
to the intereſts of the church, and as equally cri- 
minal with a like attempt upon the ſacred writ- 
ings. Thoſe who diſtinguiſhed themſelves in the 
moſt extraordinary manner by their zealous and 
invincible attachment to the Peripatetic philoſo- 
. phy, were the divines of Leipſic, Tubingen, Helm- 

ſtadt, and _— The enchantment, however, 

was not univerſal; and there were many who, 
withdrawing their private judgment from 8 
E yoke 
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yoke of authority, were bold enough to ſee with 
their own eyes; and of conſequence diſcerned 
'the blemiſhes that were indeed ſufficiently viſible 
inthe pretended wiſdom of the Grecian fage. 
The firſt attempt to reduce his authority within 
narrow bounds was made by certain pious and 
prudent” divines, who though they did not pre- 
tend to diſcourage all philoſophical inquiries, yet 
were defirous of confining them to a few ſelect 
ſubjects; and complained, that the pompous de- 
nomination of philoſophy was too frequently 
proſtituted | q], by being applied to unintelligible 
diſtinctions, and words, or rather ſounds, deſti- 
tute of ſenſe. Theſe were ſucceeded in their diſ- 
like of the Peripatetic philoſophy by the diſciples 
of Ramus, who had credit enough to baniſh it 
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from ſeveral ſeminaries of learning, and to ſubſti- 


tute in its place the ſyſtem of their maſter, which 
was of a more practical kind, and better adapted 
to the purpoſes of life r]. But if the philoſophy: 
of ARISTOTLE met with adverſaries who oppoſed 
it upon ſolid and rational principles, it had alſo 
enemies of a very different character, who im- 
prudently declaimed againſt philoſophy in gene- 
ral, as highly detrimental to the cauſe of religion 
and the intereſts of ſociety. Such was the fana- 
tical extravagance of DANIEL. HoFFMAN, profeſ- 
for at Helmſtadt, who diſcovered, in this contro- 
yerſy, an equal degree of ignorance and animo- 
ſity; and ſuch alſo were the followers of RoßERT 
FLvuDD, Jacos BEHmeN, and the Roſecrucians, 
who boaſted of having ſtruck out, by the affiſt- 
ance of Are and divine illumination, a new, won- 


[o] Such, among others, was WENSsESsLAs SCHILLINGIUS, 
of whom a Roa 5%, hy account is given by "ARNOLD, in his 
Hiftor. Eecleſe et Hæret. p. ii. lib. xvii. cap. vi. | 
[er] See Jo. Hexman as ELswick, De varia Ariſtotelis 
© fortuna, G xxi. p. 54. and Walcuius, «i 45 Logices, lib. ii. 
cap. ii. ſect. iii. g v. in Parergis ejus Academicts, p. 6143. 
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derful, and celeſtial fyſtem of philoſophy, of 
which mention has been already made ['s]. Theſe 
adverſaries of the Stagirite were divided amo 

themſelves, and this diminiſhed the ſtrength ang 


_ vigour of their oppoſition to the common enemy. 


But had they been ever ſo cloſely united in their 
ſentiments and meaſures, they would not, have 


been able to overturn the empire of ARISTOTLE, 


The free- 
don of 
j-hitoſophi- 
cal inquiry 
gains 


gruund, 


which was deeply rooted in the ſchools through 
long - poſſeſſion, and had a powerful ſupport in 
the multitude of its votaries and defenders. 

XI. The Peripatetic ſyſtem had flill more for- 
midable adverſaries to encounter in Dzs CaRrRS 
and GassENDI, whoſe writings were compoſed 
with that perſpicuity and preciſion that rendered 
them ſingularly agreeable to many of the Luthe- 
ran doctors of this century, and made them look 
with contempt on that obſolete and barren philo- 
ſophy of the ſchools, which was expreſſed in un- 


couth terms and barbarous phraſes, without taſte, 


elegance, or accuracy. The votaries of Ar1- 
STOTLE beheld with envy theſe new philoſophers, 
uſed their moſt zealous endeavours to bring them 
into diſcredit, and, for this purpoſe, repreſented 
their reſearches and principles .as highly detri- 
mental to the intereſts of religion and the growth 
of true piety. But when they found, by experi- 
ence, that thefe methods of attack proved unſuc- 
ceſsful, they changed their manner of proceeding, 
and (like a prudent general, who, beſieged by a 
ſuperior force, abandons his outworks and retires 
into the citadel) they relinquiſhed much of their 
jargon, and de, only the main and eſſential 

principles of their ſyſtem. To render theſe prin- 
ciples more palatable, they began to adorn them 
with the graces of elocution, and to mingle with 
their. philoſophical tenets the charms of polite li- 


6 Sce above, 3 in the General Hiftory of the Church, 9 xxi, 
0 terature. 
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terature. They even went ſo far as to confeſs, c E Nr. 
that ARISTOTLE, though the prince of philoſo- 9 02 . 
hers, was chargeable with errors and defects, Parr Il. 
Which it was both lawful and expedient to correct. 
But theſe conceſſions only ſerved to render their 
adverſaries more confident and enterpriſing, ſince 
they were | interpreted as reſulting from a con- 
ſciouſneſs of their weakneſs, and were looked upon 
as a manifeſt acknowledgment of their defeat. In 
conſequence of this, the enemies of the Stagirite 
renewed their attacks with redoubled impetuo- | 
ſity, and with a full aſſurance of victory; nor did | 
they confine them to thoſe branches of the Peri- 
patetic philoſophy which were allowed by its vo- 
taries to ſtand in need of correction, but levelled 
them, without diſtinction, at the whole ſyſtem, 
and aimed at nothing leſs than its total diſſolution. 
GRroT1us, indeed, who marched at the head of 
theſe philoſophical reformers, proceeded with a 
certain degree of prudence and moderation. Pur- i] 
FENDORF, in treating of the law of nature and of 1 
the duties of morality, threw off, with more bold- | 
nefs and freedom, the Peripatetic yoke, and pur- | — 
ſued a method entirely different from that which 
had been hitherto obſerved in the ſchools. This. 
freedom drew upon him a multitude of enemies,, 
who loaded him with the bittereſt reproaches ; 
his example was nevertheleſs followed by To- 
MASIUs, profeſſor of law in the academy of Leip- 
fie,, and afterwards at Hall, who attacked the Pe- 
ripatetics with new degrees of vehemence and 
zeal. This eminent man, though honourably 
diſtinguiſhed by the excellence of his genius and - 
the ſtrength. of his reſolution, was not, perhaps, 
the propereſt perſon that could be pitched upon 
to manage the intereſts of philoſophy. His 
views, nevertheleſs, were vaſt; he aimed at the 
reformation of philoſophy in general, and of the 
Peripatetic ſyſtem in particular; and he aſſidu- 
en 22 oully 


* * 
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ouſly employed both the power of exhortation and 


II. the influence of example, in order to perſuade the 


* Saxons to reject the Ariſtotelian ſyſtem, which he 
” had never read, and which moſt certainly he did 


| not underſtand. The ſcheme of philoſophy, that 
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he ſubſtituted in its place, was received with little 
applauſe, and ſoon: ſunk into oblivion ; but his 
attempt to overturn the ſyſtem of the Peripate- 
tics, and to reſtore the freedom of philoſophical 
inquiry, was attended with remarkable ſucceſs, _ 
made, in a little time, the moſt rapid progrels, 
and produced ſuch admirable effects, that THo- 
MASIUS is juſtly looked upon, to this day, as the 
chief of thoſe bold ſpirits who pulled down philo- 
ſophical tyranny from its throne in Germany, and 
gave a mortal blow to what was called the Secta- 
rian Philoſophy [t] in that country. The firſt ſe- 
minary of learning that adopted the meaſures of 
TrHomas1Us was that of Hall in Saxony, where he 
was profeſſor; they were afterwards followed by 
the reſt of the German ſchools, by ſome ſooner, 
and by others later; and from thence a ſpirit of 
philoſophical liberty began to ſpread itſelf into 
other countries, where the Lutheran religion was 
eſtabliſhed. So that, towards the concluſion of 
this century, the Lutherans enjoyed a perfect li- 
berty of conducting their philoſophical reſearches 
in the manner they judged the moſt conformable 
with truth and reaſon, of departing from the 
mere dictates of authority in matters of ſcience, 
and of propoſing publicly every one his reſpective 
opinions. This liberty was not the conſequence 
of any poſitive decree of the ſtate, nor was it in- 
culcated by any law of the church; it ſeemed to 


18 [7] By the SeAarian Philoſophers were meant, thoſe who 
followed implicitly ſome one of the ancient philoſophical ſects, 
without daring to uſe the dictates of their private judgment, 
to correct or modify the doctrines or expreſſions of theſe hoary 
. guides. | N | 1 ay, 
Fat. reſult 
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reſult from that inviſible diſpoſal of things, which c E N T. 


we call accident, and certainly proceeded from 3 
the efforts of a few great men, ſeconding and ex- Paar ll. 


eiting that natural propenſity towards free inquiry, 


that can never be totally extinguiſhed in the hu- 


man mind. Many employed this liberty in ex- 
tracting, after the manner of the ancient Eclectic, 
what they thought moſt conformable to reaſon, 
and moſt ſuſceptible of demonſtration, from the 
productions of the different ſchools, and connect- 
ing theſe extracts in ſuch a manner as to conſti- 
tute a complete body of philoſophy. But ſome 
made a yet more noble uſe of this ineſtimable pri- 
vilege, by employing, with indefatigable zeal and 
induſtry, their own faculties in the inveſtigation 
of wat i and building upon ſolid and unchange- 
able principles a new and ſublime ſyſtem of phi- 
loſophy. At the head of theſe we may place 
EEIBNITZ, whoſe genius and labours have de- 
ſervedly rendered his name immortal [u]. 

In this conflict between the reformers of philo- 
ſophy and the votaries of Az1sTOTLE, the latter 
loſt ground from day to day, and his ſyſtem, in 
conſequence of the extremes that reformers often 
fall into, grew ſo diſguſting and odious, that con- 
demnation was paſſed on every part of it. Hence 
the ſcience of Metaphy/ics, which the Grecian ſage 
had conſidered as the maſter-ſcience, as the ori- 
ginal fountain of all true philoſophy, was ſpoiled 
of its honours, and fell into contempt; nor was 
the authority and influence even of DES CarTEs 
(Who alſo ſet out, in his enquiries, upon meta- 
phyſical principles) ſufficient to ſupport it againſt 
the prejudices of the times. However, when the 
firſt heat of oppoſition began to cool, and the 


Lu) The curious reader will find an accurate and ample ac- 
count of this revolution in philoſophy, in the learned Bxuc- 
KER'S Hiforia Critica Philoſophie. 
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CENT. of party to ſubſide, this degraded ſcience 
8 8 1.1. — only recalled from its exite, by the inter- 
'Pazx'T IH. poſition and credit of LEINITZE, but was alſo re- 
— inſtated in its former dignity and luſtre! 
The virtues XII. The defects and vices of the Lutheran 
of the Lu- Clergy have been cireumſtantially expoſed, and 
tr. even exaggerated by many writers, who ſeem to 
tors. : 
require in the miniſters of the Goſpel a degree of 
perfection, which ought indeed always to be aim- 
ed at, but which no wiſe obſerver of human na- 
ture can ever hope to ſee generally reduced to 
practice. Theſe cenſurers repreſent the leading 
men of the Lutheran church as arrogant, con- 
tentious, deſpotie, and uncharitable; as deſtitute 


of Chriſtian ſimplicity and candour fond of 


quibbling and diſpute; judging of all things by 
the narrow ſpirit of party; and treating with the 
utmoſt antipathy and averſion thoſe that differ 
from them ever ſo little in religious matters. 
The leſs conſiderable among the Lutheran doe- 


tors were charged with ignorance, with à neglect 


of the ſacred duties of their ſtation, and with a 
want of talent in their character as public teach- 
ers. And the whole body were accuſed of ana- 
rice, lazineſs, want of piety, and corruption of 
manners. et bn eu 1 


* 


tiality the genius, manners, and hiſtory of this 
century, that the Lutheran clergy are not wholly 
irreproachable with reſpect to the matters that are 
here laid to their charge, and that many Luthe- 
ran churches were under the direction of paſtors 
who were highly deficient, ſome in zeal, others 
in abilities, many in both, and conſequently ill 
qualified for propagating the truths of Chriſti- 


anity with wiſdom and fucceſs. But this re- 


proach is not peculiarly applicable to the ſeven- 
teenth century ; it is a general charge that, with 


It will be acknowledged, without difficulty;'by 
thoſe who have ſtudied with attention and impar- 
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too much truth; may be brought againſt all the c EN Te 
ages of che. church. On the ather hand, it muſt 819 u. . 


by ignorance or partiality, that the whole of tber 
Lutheran clergy did not conſiſt of theſe unworthy 
paſtors, and that many of the Lutheran doctors | 
of; this century were diſtinguiſhed by their learn-; | 4 
ing, piety, gravity and wiſdom. Nay, perhaps 
it might be difficult to decide, whether in our 
times, in xhich ſome pretend that the ſanctity of 
the primitive doctors is revived in ſeveral places, 
there be not as many that do little honour to the. 
paſtoral character as in the times of our anceſtors ? | 
It muſt further be obſerved, that many of the de- a | 
fects which are invidiouſly. charged upon the | 
dattors. of this age, were in a great meaſure ow- 
ing to the infelicity of the times. They were the 
unhappy effects of thoſe public calamities which 
a dreadful war, of thirty years duration, produced 0 
in Germany; they! derived ſtrength from the in- | 
fluence ar gb a corrupt education, and were ſome- 1 
times encouraged: by the protection and counte- 
nance of vitious and profligate magiſtrates. 

XIII. That the vices of the Lutheran clergy 208 Wore: 
were partly owing to the infelicity of the times, theran cler- 
will appear evident from ſome particular inſtances. 5% Boy 


owing to 
Itanuſt be acknowledged that, during the great. th tuen 
eſt part of this century, neither the diſcourſes of lived, 
the pulpit nor the inſtructions of the icliools were 
adapted to promote among the people, juſt ideas 

of: religion, or to give them a competent know- 

ledge of the doctrines and precepts of the Goſpel. 

The eloquence of the pulpit, as ſome ludicrouſly 

and too juſtly repreſent it, was reduced, in many 
places, to the noiſy art of bawling (during a cer- 

tain ſpace of time meaſured by a fand- glaſs) upon 
various points of theology, which the orators; 
underſtood but very little, and which the people 

did not underſtand at all; and when the import 
Vol. V. U ant, 
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| JOE Il. troduced in theſe public diſcourſes, they were 
Pa KT II. frequently disfigured by tawdry and puerile orna- 
— 


ments, wholly inconſiſtent with the ſpirit and ge- 
nius of the divine wiſdom that ſhines forth in the 
Goſpel, and were thus, in a great meaſure, de- 
prived of their native beauty, efficacy, and power. 


All this muſt be. confeſſed; but perhaps it may 


not appear ſurpriſing, when all things are duly 
conſidered. The miniſters of the Goſpel had 
their heads full of ſonorous and empty words, of 
trivial diſtinctions and metaphyſical ſubtilties, and 
very ill furniſhed with that kind of knowledge 
that is adapted to touch the heart and to reform 
the life; they had alſo few models of true elo- 
quence before their eyes; and therefore it is not 


much to be wondered, if they dreſſed out their 


diſcourſes with foreign and taſteleſs ornaments. 
The charge brought againſt the univerſities, 
that they ſpent more time in ſubtile and conten- 
tious controverſy, than in explaining the holy 
Scriptures, teaching the duties of morality, and 
promoting a ſpirit of piety and virtue, though 
too juſt, yet may alſo be alleviated by conſider- 
ing the nature and circumſtances of the times. 
The Lutherans were ſurrounded with a multitude 
of adverſaries, who obliged them to be perpe- 


tually in a poſture of defence; and the Roman- 


catholics, who threatened their deſtruction, con- 


tributed, in a more particular manner, to excite 


in their doctors that polemic ſpirit, which unfor- 
tunately became a habit, and had an unhappy in- 
fluence on the exerciſe both of their academical 
and paſtoral functions. In time of war, the mi- 
litary art not only becomes ſingularly reſpectable, 
but is preferred, without heſitation, before all 


others, on account of its tendency to maintain 
the ineſtimable bleſſings of liberty and independ- 


ence; and thus, in the midſt of theological com- 
4 3 | motions, 
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motions,” the ſpirit of | controverſy, by becoming © EN r. 

_ neceſſary, gains an aſcendant, which, even when 5-1; 
the danger is over, it is unwilling to lofe. It PAR r II. 
were indeed ardently to be wiſhed, that the Lu- 
therans had treated with more mildneſs and cha- 
fity thoſe who differed from them in religious 
opinions, and had diſcovered more indulgence 
and forbearance towards ſuch, more eſpecially, 
as by ignorance, fanaticiſm, or exceſſive curioſity, 
were led into error, without pretending, never- 
theleſs, to diſturb the public tranquillity by pro- 
pagating- their particular ſyſtems: But they had 
unhappily imbibed a fpirit of perſecution in their 
early education; this was too much the ſpirit of 
the times, and it was even a leading maxim with 
our anceſtors, that it was both lawtul and expe- 
dient to uſe ſeverity and force againſt thoſe whom 
they looked upon as heretics. This maxim was 
derived from Rome; and even thoſe who ſeparat- 
ed from that church did not find it eafy to throw 
off, all of a ſudden, that deſpotic and uncharitable 
ſpirit that had ſo long been the main-ſpring of its 
government, and the general characteriſtic of its 
members. Nay, in their narrow views of things, 
their very piety ſeemed to ſuppreſs the generous 
movements fraternal love and forbearance z 
and the more they felt themſelves animated with 
a zeal for the divine glory, the more difficult did 
they find it to renounce that ancient and favour- 
ite maxim, which had ſo often been ill interpreted 
and ill applied, that whoever is found to be an ene- 
my to God, ought alſo to be declared an enemy to his 
country Cuil. | | 


IF [40] It were to be wiſhed that the Lutherans had not, 
in many places, perſeyered in theſe ſevere and deſpotie prin- 
ciples * than other Proteſtant churches. Until this very 
rar the Lutherans of Frankfort on the Maine have always re- 
fuled to permit the Reformed to celebrate public worſhip within 
the bounds, or even in the ſuburbs, of that city. Many at- 
tempts have been made to conquer their obſtinacy in this re- 
ſpeck, but hitherto without ſuccels. 


U 2 XIV. There 
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The HisToRY of the Lutheran Chuxcnt. 
E Nr. XIV. There were few or no changes intro- 


duced, during this century, into the form of go- 
vernment, the method of worſhip, and the exter- 
nal rites. and ceremonies of the Lutheran church. 
Many. alterations would indeed have been made 
in all theſe, had the princes and ſtates of that 
communion judged it expedient to put in execu- 
tion the plans that had been laid by Tho- 
MASIUS, and other eminent men, for reforming 
its eccleſiaſtical polity. Theſe plans were built 
upon a new principle, which ſuppoſed, that the 
majeſty and ſupreme authority of the ſovereign 
was the only ſource of church-power. On this 
fundamental principle, which theſe great men 
took all imaginable pains to prove, by ſolid, and 
ſtriking arguments, they raiſed a voluminous 
ſyſtem of laws, which, in the judgment of many, 
evidently tended to this concluſion : that the ſame 
ſovereign who preſides in the ſtate ought; to rule 
in the church; that prince and pontif are inſe- 
parable characters; and that the miniſters of the 
Goſpel are not the ambaſſadors of the Deity, but 
the deputies or vicegerents of the civil magi- 
ſtrate. Theſe reformers of Lutheraniſm did not 
ſtop here; they reduced within narrower bounds 
the few privileges and advantages that the clergy 
yet retained; and treated many of the rites, in- 
ſtitutions, and cuſtoms of our church, as the re- 
mains of popiſh ſuperſtition. Hence an abund- 
ant ſource of contention was opened, and a long 
and tedious controverſy was carried on with 
warmth and animoſity between the clergy and 
civilians. We leave others to determine with 
what views theſe debates were commenced and 
tomented, and with what ſucceſs. they were re- 
ſpectively carried on by the contending parties. 


We ſhalt only obſerve, that their effects and con- 
ſequences were unhappy, as, in many places, wy 


Prove ö 
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proved, in the iſſue, detrimental to the reputation 
of the clergy, to the dignity and authority of re- 
ligion, and to the peace and proſperity of the Lu- 
theran church [x]. The preſent ſtate of that 
church verifies too plainly this obſervation. + It 
is now its fate to ſee few entering into its public 
ſervice, who are adapted to reſtore the reputation 
it has loſt, or to maintain that which it yet retains, 
Thoſe” who are diſtinguiſhed by illuſtrious birth, 
uncommon genius, and a liberal and ingenuous 
turn of mind, look upon the ſtudy of theology, 
which has ſo little external honours and advantages 
to recommend it, as below their ambition; and 
hence the number of wiſe, learned, and eminent 
miniſters grows leſs conſiderable from day to day. 
This circumſtance is deeply lamented by thoſe 
among us who conſider with attention the danger- 
ous and declining ſtate of the Lutheran church; 
and it is to be feared, that our deſcendants will 
have reaſon to lament it ſtill more bitterly. 

XV. The eminent writers that adorned the 
Lutheran church through the courſe of this cen- 
fury, were many in number. We ſhall only 
mention thofe whom it is moſt neceſſary for a 
ftudent of eccleſiaſtical hiſtory to be more par- 
ticularly acquainted with; ſuch are Zc1prvs 
and NicnoLas Hunnivs—LEoxnarD HUTTER— 
Josxer and JohN ERNESTI GERHaRD—GeorGE 


] It has been the ill hap even of well- deſigning men 
to fall into pernicious extremes, in the controverſies W 
K the foundation, power, and privileges of the church. Too 
ew have ſteered the middle way, and laid their plans with ſuch 
equity and wiſdom as to maintain the ſovereignty and autho- 
rity of the gute, without reducing the church to a mere creature 
of civil policy. The reader will find a moſt intereſting view of 
this nice and important ſubject, in the learned and ingenious 
biſhop of Gloucefter s Alliance, between Church and State, and in 


his Dedication of the ſecond volume of his Divine Legation of 


Meofes, to my Lord MaxsFitLD. - 
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and Fzeverick Utric Calixrus—=the Mzur- 
ZERS—the OLEArIus's — FREDERIC BALD WIN 
Ar II. ALBERT GRAWER—MaArrhiAs Ho—the Carp- 


zovivs's—Joun and PA Tarxovivs—Jonn 


ArFFELMAN—EILHART LuUBtER—the LVYS ERES 


MichAkßl WaLTHER — Joacuim HilDEBRAND 
JohN VALENTINE ANDREAS—SOLOMON GL aAs- 
$1US—ABRAHAM CALOVIUs—Turovoxg Hack- 
SPAN——JOHN Huts:Man—]Jacos WEILER — P- 
TER and Joann Mavszvs, brothers Jon Con- 
RAD DANHAVER— Join GEORGE DokSCHAUS— 


| Jonn ArnpT—MazrTiN GEVYEX— Joh ADAM 


An hiftori- 
cal view of 
the religi- 

ous doctrine 
of the Lu- 

therans. 


SCHARTZER—BALTHAZAR and JohN MEINER 
Avcusrus PreirreR—Hengy and JohN Mul- 
LER—JusTUs CHRISTOPHER SCHOMER — SEBAS- 
TIAN SCHMIDT— CHKk1STOPHER | HoRsHoOLT—the 
OstanDERS — Philip JacoB SPENER — xs. 
TartoDORE MEvER—FRIDEM, Brcnman—and 


' others 


i The doctrine of the Lutheran church 
remained entire during this century ; its funda- 
mental principles received no alteration, nor 
could any doctor of that church, who ſhould have 
ere to renounce or invalidate any of thoſe 
theological points that are contained in the /ym- 
bolical books of the Lutherans, have met with tole- 
ration. and indulgence, It is, however, to be 
obſerved, that, in later times, various circum- 
ſtances contributed to diminiſh, in many places, 
the authority of theſe /ymbolical oracles, which had 
ſo long been conſidered as an almoſt infallible 
rule of faith and practice. Hence aroſe that un- 
bounded liberty which is at this day enjoyed by 
all who are not inveſted with the character of 


* 


75 For an account of the lives ab writings of theſe au- 
thors, ſee WirTz's Memorie Theologorum, and his Diarium 
Biographicum ; as - alſo PreeinGIUs, eser, and other 
yriters of literary hiſtory. 


public 


f 
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public teachers, of diſſenting from the deciſions of N T. 
theſe /ymbols or creeds, and of declaring this diſſent ss er, 11, 
in the manner they judge the moſt expedient. The PazT U. 
caſe was very. different in former times : whoever 
ventured to oppoſe any of the received doctrines 
of the-church, or to ſpread new religious opinions 
among the people, was called before the higher 
powers to give an account of his conduct, and 
very. rarely eſcaped without ſuffering in his fortune 
or reputation, unleſs he renounced. his innova- 
tions. But the teachers of novel doctrines had 
nothing to apprehend; when, towards the conclu- 
ſion of this century, the Lutheran churches adopt- 
ed that leading maxim of the Arminians, that 
Chriſtians were accountable to God alone for their 
religious ſentiments; and that no individual could be 
juſtly puniſhed by the magiſtrate for his erroneous opi- 
nions,.. while he conducted himſelf like a virtuous and 
obedient ſubjeft, and made no attempts to diſturb the 
peace and order of civil ſociety. It were to be wiſh- 
ed, that this religious liberty, which the dictates 
of equity muſt approve, but of which the virtuous 
mind alone can make a wiſe and proper uſe, had 
never degenerated into that unbridled licentiouſ- 
neſs that holds nothing ſacred, but with an auda- 
cious inſolence tramples under foot the ſolemn 
truths of religion, and is conſtantly endeavouring 
to throw contempt upon the reſpeQable profeſſion 
of its miniſters. 

XVII. The various branches of ſacred erudl- eg, Pie 
tion were cultivated with uninterrupted zeal and tivated $ 
aſſiduity among the Lutherans, who, at no period Lutherans, 
of time, were without able co. and 


learned and faithful guides for the interpretation 
of the Holy Scriptures. It is. natural to mention 
here Taxxnovius; GERHARD, HACSPAN, CaLix © a 
Tus, ERAsuus, SCHM1DT, to whom might be add. _ 
ed a numerous liſt of learned and judicious ex- 
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* poſitors of the ſacred oracles., But What appears 
SE 91. 11, more peculiarly worthy 


of obſervation 18, that 


Parr Il. the very period which ſome look upon as the 


moſt barren of learned productions, and the moſt 


remarkable f for a general inattention to the branch 


f erudition now under conſideration, produced 
that ineſtimable and immortal work of SoLomoN 
Glssius, which he publiſhed under the title of 
Sacred Philology, and than which none can be 
more uſeful 2 the interpretation of Scrip- 
ture, as it throws an, uncommon degree of light 
upon the language and phraſeology of the inſpir- 
ed writers. It muſt, at the ſame time, be can- 
didly acknowledged, that a conſiderable part of 
this century was more employed, by the ,profel- 
ſors of the different univerfities, in defending, 
with ſubtilty and art, the peculiar doctrines of the 
Lutheran church, than! in illuſtrating and explain- 
ing the Holy Scripture, which is the only genuine 
ſource of diyine truth, Whatever was worthy 
of cenſure; in this manner of proceeding, , was 
abundantly repaired by the more modern divines 
of the Lutheran communion: for no ſooner did 
the rage of controverſy. begin to ſubſide, than the 


res part of them turned their principal ſtu- 
die 


s towards the expoſition and illuſtration of the 
Sacred Writings ; and they were particularly ani- 
mated in the execution of this laborious taſk, by 
obſerving the indefatigable induſtry of | thoſe 
among the Dutch divines, -who, in their 1 interpret- 


ations of Scripture, followed the ſentiments and 
method of Coccrivs. At the head of theſe mo- 


dern commentators we may place, with juſtice, 
SEBASTIAN SCHMIDT, who was at leaſt the moſt 
laborious and voluminous expoſitor of this age. 
After this learned. writer, may be ranked CaLo- 
vius, GEIER, SCHOMER, and. others of inferior 


note. 


cn. I. The His roRY of the Lutheran Chokch. 
note Iz J. The conteſts excited by the perſons 
called Pietifts, though unhappy in ſeveral reſpects, 
were nevertheleſs attended with this good effect, 


that they engaged many to apply themſelves to 
the ſtudy of the Holy Scriptures, which they had 


27 
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too much neglected before that period, and to 


the peruſal of the commentators and interpreters 
of the ſacred oracles. Theſe commentators pur- 
ſued various methods, and were unequal both in 
their merit and ſucceſs. Some confined them- 
ſelves to the ſignification of the words of Scrip- 
ture, and the literal ſenſe that belonged to the 
phraſes of the inſpired writers; others applied 
their expoſitions of Scripture to the deciſion of 
controverted points, and attacked their adverſaries 
either by refuting their falſe interpretations. of 
Scripture,” or by making uſe of their own com- 
mentaries to overturn their doctrines; a third 
fort, after unfolding the ſenſe of Scripture, ap- 
plied it carefully to the purpoſes. of life and the 
direction of practice. We might mention ano- 
ther claſs of interpreters, who, by an aſſiduous 
peruſal of the writings of the Cocceians, are faid 
to have injudicioutly acquired their defects, as ap- 
pears by their turning the ſacred hiſtory into alle- 
gory, and ſeeking rather the mofe remote and 
myſterious ſenſe of Scripture, than its obvious 
and literal ſignification, 

XVIII. The principal doctors of this century 
followed, at firſt, the looſe method of deducin 
their theological goctrine from Scripture under a 
few general heads. This method had been ob- 
ſerved in ancient times by MELANCTHoN, and 
was vulgarly called Common-Place divinity. . They, 
however, made uſe of the principles, terms, and 
ſubtile diſtinctions of the Peripatetic philoſophy, 


25 See J. Thane, e Yagege in Theokgion, lib. ii. 
cap. viii. p. 1686, 


which 
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which was yet in high reputation, in explaining - 
and illuſtrating each particular doctrine. The 
firſt perſon that reduced theology into a regular 
ſyſtem, and gave it a truly ſcientific and philoſo- 


phical form, was GoRGE CALIxrus, a man of 
> 


reat genius and erudition, who had imbibed the 
Dixit of the Ariſtotelian ſchool... His deſign, in 
general, was not ſo much cenfured, as the parti- 
cular method he followed, and the form he gave to 
his theological ſyſtem; for he divided the whole 
ſcience of divinity into three parts, viz. the end, 
the ſubject, the means; and this diviſion, which 
was - borrowed from ARr1sTOTLE, appeared ex- 
tremely improper to many. This philaſophical 
method of ranging the truths of Chriſtianity was 
followed, with remarkable zeal and emulation, by 
the moſt eminent doctors in the different ſchools 
of learning, and even in our times it has its vota- 
ries. Some indeed had the courage to depart 


from it, and to exhibit the doctrines of religion 


under a different, though {till under a ſcientific, 
form ; but they had few followers, and ſtruggled 
in vain againſt the empire of AkIsTO TIE, Who 
reigned with a deſpotic authority in the ſchools. 

There were, however, many pious and good 
men, who beheld, with great diſpleaſure, this 
irruption of metaphyſics into the ſphere of theo- 
logy, and never could be brought to reliſh this 


' philoſophical method of teaching the doctrines of 


Chriſtianity. They earneſtly deſired to ſee divine 
truth freed from captious queſtions and ſubtilties, 
delivered from the ſhackles of an imperious ſyſtem, 
and exhibited with that beautiful ſimplicity, per- 
ſpicuity, and evidence, in which it appears in the 
ſacred writings. Perſons of this turn had their 
wiſhes and expectations in ſome meaſure anſwer- 
ed, when, towards the concluſion of this century, 


the learned SprxER and others, animated by his 


exhortations and example, began to inculcate the 
Hale . truths 
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truths and precepts of religion in a more plain c E N r. 
and popular manner, and when the eclectics had ALY 
ſuceteded ſo far as to dethrone ArIsTOTLE, and to Pa xr 1. 
baniſh his philoſophy from the greateſt part of 


the Lutheran ſchools. SpENRR was not ſo far 


ſueceſsful as to render univerſal his popular me- 
thod of teaching theology; it was nevertheleſs 
adopted by a conſiderable number of doctors; 
and it cannot be denied, that, ſince this period, 
the ſcience of divinity, delivered from the jargon 


of the ſchools, has aſſumed a more liberal and 


graceful aſpect. The fame obſervation may be 
applied to controverſial productions; it is certain 
that polemics were totally deſtitute of elegance 
and perſpicuity ſo long as ARISTOTLE reigned in 
the ſeminaries -of learning, and that they were 
more or leſs embelliſhed and improved ſince the 
ſuppreſſion and diſgrace of the Peripatetic philo- 
ſophy. It is, -however, to be lamented, that con- 
troverſy did not loſe, at this period, all the cir- 
eumſtances that had ſo juſtly rendered it diſplea- 
fng; and that the defects, that had given ſuch 
offence in the theological diſputants of all parties, 
were far from being entirely removed. Theſe de- 


fects ſtill ſubſiſt, though perhaps in a leſs. ſhock- 


ing degree; and whether we peruſe the polemie 


writers of ancient or modern times, we ſhall find: 


too feẽ among them who may be faid to be ani- 
mated by the pure love of truth, without any 


mixture of pride, paſſion, or partiality, and whom 


we may pronounce free from the illuſions of pre- 
judice and ſelf-love. 


XIX. The ſcience of morals, which muſt ever The ſtate of 


moral ſci- 


He eſteemed the mea/ler-/cience, from its immediate 
influence upon life and manners, was, for a long 
time, negle&ed among the Lutherans. If we 
except a few eminent men, ſuch as Axd p and 
GERHARD, who compoſed ſome popular treatiſes, 
concerning the internal worſhip of t the Deity, _ 

| * 
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c ENT. the duties of: Chriſtians, there did not appear, 


during the greateſt part of this century, any mo- 


PART II. ral writer of diſtinguiſhed merit. Hence it h 


pened, that thoſe who applied themſelves to the 


buſineſs of reſolving what are called Caſes of Con- 
ſcience, were held in high eſteem, and their tri- 


bunals were much frequented. But as the true 
principles and foundations of morality were not, 
as yet, eſtabliſhed with a ſufficient degree of pre- 
ciſion and evidence, their deciſions were often er- 
roneous, and they were liable to fall into daily 
miſtakes. CalIxrus was the firſt. who ſeparated 
the objects of faith from the duties of morality, 
and exhibited the latter under the form of an in- 
dependent ſcience. He did not, indeed, live to 


finiſſi this work, the beginning of which met with 
univerſal applauſe; his diſciples however em- 


ployed, with ſome degree of ſucceſs, the inſtruc- 
tions they had received from their maſter, in exe- 
cuting his plan, and compoſing a fyſtem of Moral 
Theology. This ſyſtem, in proceſs of time, fell 
into diſcredit, on account of the Peripatetic form 
under which it appeared; for, notwithſtanding 
the ſtriking repugnance that there is, in the very 
nature of things, between the beautiful ſcience of 
Morals and the perplexing intricacies of Meta- 


phyſics, CaLixTvs could not abſtain from the latter 


in building his Moral ſyſtem. The moderns, 


however, {tripped morality of the Peripatetic gar- 


ment, calling to their aſſiſtance the law of nature, 
which had been explained and illuſtrated by Por- 
FENDORF and other authors, and comparing this 
law with the ſacred writings, they not only diſ- 
covered the true ſprings of Chriſtian virtue, and 
entered into the true ſpirit and ſenſe of the divine 
laws, but alſo digeſted the whole ſcience of Mo- 
rals into a better order, and demonſtrated its prin- 
ciples with a new 'and ſuperior degree” of evi- 


. dence, — 


FEE | XX. Theſe 
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X. Theſe improvements in theology and C ENT, 
morality did not diffuſe fuch a ſpirit of concord g ; IT II. 
in the Lutheran church, as was ſufficient to heal Paz v II. 
pe in diviſions, or to prevent new ones. That Comm. © 
church, on the contrary, was involved in the moſt tions and 
lamentable commotions and tumults, during the the Luche- 
whole courſe of this century, partly by the con- hürch. 

troverſies that aroſe among its moſt eminent doc- 
tors, and partly by the intemperate zeal of vio- 
lent reformers, the fanatical predictions of pre- 
tended prophets, and the raſh meaſures of inno- 
vators, Who ſtudiouſſy ſpread among the people, 

\ new, ſingular, and, for the moſt part, extravagant 
opinions. The controverſies that divided the 
Lutheran doQors may be ranged under two claſſes, 
according to their different importance and ex- 
tent, as ſome of them involved the whole church 
in tumult and: diſcord, while others were leſs uni- 
verſal in their pernicious effects. Of the for- 
mer claſs there were two controverſies, that 
gave abundant exerciſe to the Polemic talents of 

e Lutheran doctors during the greateſt part of 
t 4 century; and theſe turned upon the religious 
ſyſtems that are generally known under the deno- 
minations of Syncreti/m and Pietiſm. Nothing 
could be more amiable than the principles that 
gave riſe to the former, and nothing more re- 
ſpectable and praiſe-worthy than the deſign that 
was propoſed by the latter. The Syncretifts Ca], 
animated with that fraternal love and that pacific 
ſpirit, which JzsUs CHRIST had ſo often recom- 
mended as the peculiar characteriſtics of his true 
diſciples, uſed. their warmeſt endeavours to pro- 
mote union and concord among Chriſtians; and 
the Pietiſis had undoubtedly in view the reſtora - 


fa) The Syneretifts were alſo called Calixtines from their 
chief, Gen CALIxrvs ; and Helmſiadians, from the uni- 
verlity where oy 2 of ee _ union N its riſe. 


0 


tion 
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CEN r. tion and advancement of that holineſs and vir- 
Sul tue, that had ſuffered ſo much by the influence 
Pak r II. of licentious manners on the one hand, and b 
the turbulent ſpirit of controverſy on the other. 
Theſe two great and amiable virtites, that gave 
| : riſe to the projects and efforts of the two orders 
of perſons now mentioned, were combated by 4 


things, and render the moſt excellent principles 

and views productive of confuſion, calamity, and 

diſcord. | | A n N 

The riſe of XXI. The origin of Syncretiſm was owing tö 
er“ GEORGE CALIXTUS of Sleſwick, a man of eminent 
Calixrine and diſtinguiſhed abilities and mefit, and who 
had few equals in this century, either in point of 
learning or genius. This great man being placed 

in a univerſity [5], which, from the very time of 

its foundation, had been remarkable for encou- 

raging freedom of enquiry, improved this hap 
privilege, examined the reſpective doctrines of t 

various ſects that bear the Chriſtian name, and 
found, in the notions commonly received among 
divines, ſome things defective and erroneous. He 
accordingly gave early intimations of his 'diffatis- 

faction with the ſtate of theology, and lamented, 

in a more particular manner, the diviſions and 

factions that reigned among the ſervants and 

diſciples of the ſame great maſter. He therefore 

turned his views to the ſalutary work of ſoftening 


* 


5] The univerſity of Helmſtadt, in the of Brunſwick, 
LF in the ear 1576. 64 . * N * 
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the animoſities produced by theſe diviſions, and 
ſhewed the warmeſt deſire, not ſo much of eſta- 
bliſhing a perfect harmony and concord between 
the jarring ſects, which no human power ſeemed 
capable of effecting, as of extinguiſhing the hatred, 
and appeaſing the reſentment, which the contend- 


ing parties diſcovered too much in their conduct 


towards each other. His colleagues did not ſeem 
at all averſe to this 2 project; and the ſur- 
priſe that this their ſilence or acquieſcence muſt 
naturally excite, in ſuch as are acquainted with 
the theological ſpirit of the ſeventeenth century, 
will be diminiſhed, when it is conſidered, that the 
profeſſors of divinity at Helmſtadt bind themſelves, 
at their admiſſion, by an oath, to uſe their beſt 
and moſt zealous endeavours to heal the diviſions, 
and terminate the conteſts that prevail among 

Chriſtians. Neither CALIxrus, however, nor his 
friends, eſcaped the oppoſition that it was natural 
to expect in the execution of ſuch an unpopular 


and comprehenſive project. They were warmly 


attacked, in the year 1639, by STaT1Us BuscRE- 
RUS, a Hanoverian eccleſiaſtic, a bigoted votary 
of Ramus, a declared enemy to all philoſophy, 
and a man of great temerity and imprudence. 
This man, exaſperated at the preference CALIx- 
Tus and his companions had given to the Peripa- 


tetic philoſophy over the principles of the Ramifts, 


compoſed a very malignant book, entitled, Cryp- 
to-Papiſinus nove T heologice Helmſtadienſis [e], in 
which CAlLixrus was charged with a long lift of 
errors. Though this production made ſome ſmall 
impreſſion on the minds of certain perſons, it is 
nevertheleſs probable, that BuschER would have 
almoſt univerſally paſſed for a partial, malicious, 
and raſh accuſer, had his invectives and complaints 


Toei] i. e. P diſguiſed under the ic 
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ce NT. rendered CALixTus more cautious and prudent. 


But the upright and generous heart of this emi- 


Par II. nent man, which diſdained diſſimulation to a. de- 


* gree that bordered upon the extreme of impru- 


dence, excited him to ſpeak with the utmoſt 
frankneſs his private ſentiments, and thus to give 


A certain meaſure of plauſibility to the accuſations 
of his adverſary. Both he and his colleague Con- 


RAD HoRNElUS maintained, with boldneſs and 
perſeverance, ſeveral propoſitions, which appear- 
ed, to many others beſides BuscHER, new, ſingu- 
lar, and of a dangerous tendency ; and CaLIxTus 
more eſpecially, by the freedom and plainneſs 
with which he declared and defended his ſenti- 
ments, drew upon him the reſentment and indig- 
nation of the Saxon doctors, who, in the year 


1645, were preſent at the conference of Tharn. 


He had been choſen by FREDꝶERIC WILLIAM, 
elector of Brandenburg, as colleague and aſſiſtant 


to the divines he ſent from Koning ſberg to theſe 


conferences; the Saxon deputies were greatly in- 
cenſed to ſee a Lutheran eccleſiaſtic in the cha- 
racter of an aſſiſtant to a deputation of Reformed 
doctors. This firit cauſe of offence was followed 
by other incidents, in the courſe of theſe confer- - 
ences, which increaſed the reſentment of the 
Saxons againſt CaLixTus, and made them accuſe 
him of leaning to the ſide of the Reformed 
churches. We cannot enter here into a circum- 
{tantial account of this matter, which would. lead 


us from our main deſign, We ſhall only obſerve, 


that when theſe conferences broke up, the Saxon 
doctors, and more eſpecially Hais&Man, WEL- 


LER, SCHARFIUs, and CaLovivs, turned the whole 


force of their polemic weapons againſt CALIxrus; 


and, in their public writings, reproached him with 


apoſtacy from the principles of Lutheraniſm, and 


with a propenſity towards the ſentiments both of 


the ed and Romith ä This great 
| | . man 


Cab. 1, The History of the Lutheran Cb Rn. 
oi en r. DOE. . * N & x , 

— did; not receive tamely the. inſults. of his ad- C ENT, 
verſaries. His conſummate knowledge of the 8 5 <5. 11, 
philoſophy that reigned In. the ſchools, | and his PAR II. 


ech acquaintance with the hiſtory of the. 
church rendered him an able diſputant; and 
ordingly be repelled, with che greateſt vigour, 
W e 0 his enemies, and carried on, with 


uncommon ſpirit and erudition, this important 
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| even mv ntil the year 1656, when death put 


an end to his labours, and tranſported him from 


theſe, ſcenes of diſſenſion and tumult into the re- 


ons of peace and concord Ida J] 
„XXII, Neither the death of CaLIxrus, nor the 
decgaſe of his principal adverſaries, were ſuffici- 
nt, to, extinguiſh the flame they had kindled; on 

contrary, the conteſt was carried on, after 
t, period, with more animoſity. and violence 


Mile bas Husen en To am 
: ls ole. N ho defire to be more minutely acquainted with 
* at cular” circumſtances of this famous controverſy, the 
tithes | 


and the dottrines that produced ſach warm conteſts and ſuch 
deplorahle diviſions, will do well to conſult Warcaius, Can 
BOL, 3, WEIsMAN, ARNQLD, and other writers; but above 

\ "the third volume of the Cimbria Literata of Mol LE Rus, 
p.41. in Which there is an ample account of the life, tranſ- 


and characters of the books publiſhed on that oecaſion, 


The conti- 
nua ion and 
iſſue of theſe 
debates. 


actions, and writings of CarrxTus. But, if any reader 


| puſh, his curioſity ſtill further, and be ſolicitous to Know 
fi more ſee 42H, that ated in this whole affair, the re- 
mots Cauſes of the events and tranſactions relating to it, the 
ſpirit views, and characters of the difputants, the arguments 
uſed am bothy ſides; in a word, thoſe things that are princt- 
pally. antereting and worthy of attention in controverſies of 
s kind, he will find no hiſtory that will ſatisfy him fully in 
wy reſpects. A hiſtory that would throw a proper light upon 
important matters, muſt be compoſed by a man of great 
candovr: and abilities; by one who knows the world, has ſtu- 
died human nature, is furniſhed with materials and documents 
that lie as yet concealed in the cabinets of the curious, and is 
not unacquainted with the ſpirit that reigns and the cabals that 
are carried on in the courts of princes. But were ſuch an hiſ- 
torian to be found, 1 queſtion very much, whether, even in 
our times, he could publiſh without danger all the circum- 
ſtances of this memorable conteſt, | 


"Tot. V. X | than 
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CEN T- than ever. The Saxon doctors, and more eſpe- 
XVI. g 

- Szer, II. Clally CaLovius, inſulted the aſhes, and attacked 
Par Ii. the memory of this great man with unexampled 
—bitterneſs and malignity; and, in the judgment 
of many eminent and worthy doctors, who were 

by no means the partiſans of CALixrus, conducted 
themſelves with ſuch imprudence and temerity, 

as were every way adapted to produce an open 

ichiſm in the Lutheran church. , They drew up 

a new kind of Creed, or confeſſion - of the Luthe- 

ran faith [e], which they propoſed to place in the 

claſs of what the members of our communion 

call their Symbolical books, and which, of conſe- 

2 all profeſſors of divinity and all candi- 

dates for the miniſtry would be obliged to ſub- 

ſcribe, as containing the true and genuine doc- 

trine of the Lutheran church. By this new pro- 

duction of intemperate zeal, the friends and fol- 

Towers of CarixTus were declared unworthy of 

the communion of that church ; and were, accord- 

ingly, ſuppoſed to have forfeited all right to the 
privileges and tranquillity that were granted to the 
Lutherans by the laws of the empire. The 
reputation of CALixrus found, neverthelefs, ſome 
able defenders, who pleaded his cauſe with mo- 

deſty and candour ; ſuch were TiTrivs, HiLpr- 

BRAND, and other eccleſiaſtics, who were diſ- 
tinguiſhed from the multitude by their charity, 
moderation, and prudence. Theſe good men 
ſhewed, with the utmoſt evidence, that the new 

Creed, mentioned above, would. be a perpetual 

ſource of contention and diſcord, and would thus 

have a fatal effect upon the true intereſts of the 
Lutheran church ; but their counſels were over- 

. ruled, and their admonitions neglected. Among 


e] The title of this new Creed was Conſenſus repetiti Fidei 


were Lutherane. 


OS "he 


* 


- 
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the writers who oppoſed this Creed, was Frxepe- 
Rte ULRic Calixrus, who was not deſtitute of 
abilities, though much inferior to his father in 
learning, genius, and moderation. Of thoſe that 
ſtood forch in its vindication and defence, the 
moſt conſiderable were CarLovius and SrRAuU- 
 exivs. The polemic productions of theſe con- 
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tending parties were multiplied from day to day, 


and yet remain as deplorable monuments of the 
intemperate zeal of the champions on both ſides 
of the queſtion. The invectives, reproaches, and 
calumnies, with which theſe productions were filled, 
ſhewed too plainly that many of theſe writers, 
inſtead of being animated with the love of truth, 
and a zeal for religion, were rather actuated by a 


keen ſpirit of party, and by the ſuggeſtions of 


vindictive pride and vanity. Theſe conteſts were 
of long duration ; they were, however, at length 
ſuſpended, towards the cloſe of this century, by 
the death of thoſe who had been the principal 
actors in this ſcene of theological diſcord, by the 
abolition of the creed that had produced it, by 
the riſe of the new debates of a different nature, 
and by other circumſtances of inferior moment, 
which is needleſs to mention. 

XXIII. It will be proper to give here ſome 
account of the accuſations that were brought 


The opĩ · 
nions of 
Calixtus, 


againſt CALIxrus by his adverſaries. The prin- 
cipal charge was, his having formed a project, 


not of uniting into one eccleſiaſtical body, as 
ſome have underſtood it, the Romiſh, Lutheran, 
and Reformed churches, but of extinguiſhing the 
hatred and animoſity that reigned among the 
members of theſe different communions, and 
Joining them in the bonds of charity, mutual be- 
nevolence, and forbearance. This is the project, 
which was at firſt condemned, and is ſtill known 
. X 2 under 
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- © The HisTory of. the Lutheran Cyvxcn 
under the denomination of Syncreti/m [f J. Se- 
veral ſingular opinions were allo laid to the W 


— 


Ss [1 It is neither my deſign nor my inclination to adopt the 


cauſe of CaLixTus; nor do I pretend to maintain, that his 
writings and his doctrines are exempt from error. But the 
love of truth obliges me to obſerve, that it has been the ill 
hap of this eminent man to fall into the hands of bad interpre- 
ters; and that even thoſe who imagine they have been more 


ſucceſsful than others in inveſti ating his true ſentiments, have 


moſt prievouſly miſunderſtood them. CaLixTus is commonly 
ſuppoſed to have formed the plan of a formal reconciliation of 
the Proteſtants with the church of Rome and its pontifs; but 
this notion is entirely groundleſs, ſince he publicly and ex- 
preſsly declared, that the Proteſtants could by no means enter 
into the bonds of concord and communion with the Romiſh 


church, as it was conſtituted at this time; and that, if there 


had ever exiſted any 3 of healing the diviſions that 
regen between it and the Proteſtant churches, this proſpe& 


had entirely vaniſhed ſince the council of Trent, whoſe violent 
proceedings and tyrannical decrees had rendered the union, 


now under conſideration, abſolutely impoſſible. He is further 


charged with having either approved or excuſed the greateſt 


ls doftemeng contre nous, &c. 


part of thoſe errors and ſuperſtitions, that are looked upon as 
a diſhonour to the church of Rome; but this charge is abun- 
dantly refuted, not only by the various treatiſes, in which he 

expats the falſehood and abſurdity of the doctrines and opi- 
nions of that church, but alſo by the declarations of the Ro- 
man cathdlics themſelves, who acknowledge that CAL ix us at- 
tacked them with much more learning and ingenuity than had 
been diſcovered by any other Proteſtant writer“. It is true, 
he maintained that the Lutherans and Roman-catholics did 
not differ about the fundamental doctrines of the Chriſtian faith; 
and it were to be wiſhed, that he had never aſſerted any ſuch 


thing, or, at leaſt, that he had expreſſed his meaning in more 


proper and inoffenſive terms. It muſt however be conſidered, . 
that he always looked upon the popes and their votaries, as 

having adulterated theſe fundamental doctrines with an impure 
mixture or addition of many opinions and tenets, which no 


wiſe and good Chriſtian could adopt; and this conſideration 
diminiſhes a good deal the extravagance of an aſſertion, which, 


otherwiſe, would deſerve the ſevereſt cenſure. We ſhall not 
enter further into a review of the imputations that were caſt 


„ BoxsuzerT, in his Traits de la Communion ſous les deux Eſpecer, p. i. ii. 
p. 12+ ſpeaks thus of the eminent man now under conſideration: Le fameux 
Grone CALIxTE, le plus babile dei Lutberiens de nitre tems, qui à ecrit le 


upon 
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of this great man, and were exaggerated and 
blackened, as the moſt innocent things generally 
are, when they paſs through the medium of malig- 
nity and party-ſpirit. Such were his notions 
concerning the cure manner in which the doc- 
trine of the Trinity was revealed under the Old 
Teſtament diſpenſation; the appearances of the 
Son of God during that period; the neceſſity of 
good works to the attainment of everlaſting falva- 
tion; and God's being occafionally [g] the author 
of ſin. . Theſe notions, in the efteem of many of 
the beſt judges of theological matters, have been 
always looked upon as of an indifferent nature, as 
opinions which, even were they falſe, do not af- 
fect the great and fundamental doctrines of Chriſt- 
ianity. But the two great principles that Ca- 
LIXTUS laid down as the foundation and ground- 
work of all his reconciling and pacific plans, gave 
much more offence than the plans themſelves, and 
drew upon him the indignation and reſentment of 


upon CALIxrus, by perſons more diſpoſed to liſten to his ac- 
cuſers, than to thoſe who endeavour, with candour and impar- 
tiality, to repreſent his ſentiments and his meaſures in their true 
point of view. But if it ſhould be aſked here, what this man's 
real deſign was ? we anſwer, that he laid down the followin 
maxims : Firſt, That if it vere poſſible to bring back the churc 
of Rome to the fate in which it was during the firſt five cen- 
turies, the Proteſtants would be no longer juſtified in rejecting its 
communion : Secondly, That the modern members of the Romifh 
church, though polluted with many intolerable errors, were 
not all — criminal; and that fuch of them, more eſpecially, 
as fincerely believed the doctrines they had learned from their pa- 
Tents or maſters, and by ignorance, education, or the power 
habit, were hindered from perceiving the truth, were not to be 
excluded from ſalvation, nor deemed heretics ; provided they gave 
their aſſent to the doctrines contained in the Apoſtles? Creed, and 
- endeavoured ſeriouſly to govern their lives by the precepts 2 the 
Gel. I do not pretend to defend theſe maxims, which ſeem, 
however, to have many patrons in our times; I would only 
obſerve, that the doctrine they contain is much leſs intolerable 
than that which was commonly imputed to CALIxr us. 
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The His roxy of the Lutheran Chunch. 
many. Thoſe principles were; Firſt, That the 


meant thoſe elementary principles from whence 
all its truths flow) were preſerved pure and entire in 
all the three communions, and were contained in that 
ancient form of dofirine, that is vulgarly known by 
the name of the Apoſtles Creed. And, ſecondly, 
That the tenets and opinions, which had been conſtant- 
ly received by the ancient doftors during the firſt five 
centuries, were to be conſidered as of equal truth and 
authority with the expreſs declarations and doctrines 
of ſcripture. The general plan of CarLixTus was 
founded upon the fr/# of theſe propoſitions ; and 


he made uſe of the /econd to give ſome degree of 


plauſibility to certain Romiſh doctrines and inſti- 
tutions, which have been always rejected by the 
proteſtant church; and to eſtabliſh a happy con- 
cord between the various Chriſtian communions 


that had hitherto lived in the ſtate of diſſenſion 


Debates 
carried on 
with the 
du ctors of 
Pintelen and 


Koning ſberg 2 


and ſeparation from each other. 


XXIV. The divines of Rintelen, Koning ſberg, 
and Jena, were more or leſs involved in theſe 
warm conteſts. Thoſe of Rintelen, more eſpe- 
cially Henicyurus and Mus vs, had, on ſeveral 
occaſions, and particularly at the conference of 
Caſſel, ſhewn plainly that they approved of the 
plan of CarixTus for removing the unhappy diſ- 
cords and animoſities that reigned among Chriſt- 
ans, and that they beheld with peculiar ſatiſ- 
faction that part of it that had for s object union 
and concord among the Proteſtant churches. 
Hence they were oppoſed with great animoſity by 
the Saxon doctors and their adherents, in various 
polemic productions [h]. \ | 
The pacific ſpirit of CarixTvs diſcovered itſelf” 


alſo at Koning ſberg. Join LaTERMan, MICHAEL 


[5] See Apran. Calovii Hiftoria Syncreftica, p. 618.— 
Jo. GROROII WaLlCKil- lntrodudtio in contre werſias Lutheran. 
vol. i. p. 286, . 


Benmivs, 


Cup. I. The HISTORY of the Lutheran Couch. 


Brnuius, and the learned CHRISTOPHER DRYER, 
who had been the diſciples of that great man, 
were at little pains to conceal their attachment to 
the ſentiments of their maſter. By this diſcovery, 
they drew upon them the reſentment of their col- 
leagues JohN Benmivs and CeLesTINE MISLENTA, 
who were ſeconded by the whole body of the cler- 
gy of Koning /berg; and thus a warm controverſy 
aroſe, which was carried on, during many years, 
in ſuch a manner as did very little honour to either 
of the contending parties. The interpoſition of 
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the civil magiſtrate, together with the deceaſe of 


BHs and MisLENTa, put an end to this in- 


teſtine war, which was ſucceeded by a new con- 
teſt of long duration between DRYER and his 
aſſociates on the one ſide, and ſeveral foreign 
divines on the other, who conſidered the ſyſtem 
of Calixrus as highly pernicious, and looked 
upon its defenders as the enemies of the church. 
This new controverſy was managed, on both ſides, 


with as little equity and moderation as thoſe 
which preceded it [i]. 


XXV. It muſt, at the ſame time, be acknow- 
ledged, to the immortal honour of the divines of 


and thoſe of 


Jena. 


Jena, that they diſcovered the moſt conſummate 


prudence and the moſt amiable moderation in the 
midſt of theſe theological debates. For though 
they confeſſed ingenuouſly, that the ſentiments of 
Calixrus were not of ſuch a nature, as that they 
could be all adopted without exception, yet they 
maintained, that the greateſt part of his tenets 
were much leſs pernicious than the Saxon doors 
had repreſented them ; and that ſeveral of them 


[i] See Curi1sTOPHER HakTxONCH's Church-Hiftory of 
Pruſſia (written in German), book ii. chap. x. p. 602. Mo- 
LERI, Cimbria Literata, tom. iii. P- 150.—8ee alſo the 4&s 
and Documents contained in the famous collection, entitled, 


Unſculidge Nachrichten, A. 1740, P · 144. A. 1742 P- 29. I 


A. 1745» P. 91. 
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: . The Hisrory of the Lutheran Caunrcn, 


CEN T, were innocent, and might be freely admitted 


2 wot without any danger to the cauſe of truth. Solo- 


Part 1. Mon GLAS$IUS, an eccleſiaſtic, renowned for the 


<— mildneſs of his temper, and the equity of his pro- 


ceedings, examined with the urmoſt candour and 
impartiality the oppoſite ſentiments of the doctors, 
that were engaged in this important - controverſy, 
and publiſhed the reſult of this examination, by 
the expreſs order of ExxzsT, prince of Saxe-Gotha, 
ſurnamed the Pious [&]. Muszvus, a man of 
ſuperior learning and exquiſite penetration and 
judgment, adopted fo far the ſentiments of Ca- 
LIXTUS, as to maintain, that good works might, 
in a certain ſenſe, be conſidered as neceſſary to ſal- 
vation; and that of the erroneous doctrines im- 
puted to this eminent man, ſeveral were of little 
or no importance. It is very probable, that the 
followers of CALIxrus would have willingly ſub- 
mitted this whole controverſy to the arbitration 
of ſuch candid and impartial judges, But this 
laudable moderation offended fo highly the Saxon 
_ doctors, that they began to ſuſpect the academy 
of Jena of ſeveral erroneous opinions, and marked 
out Mys vs, in a particular manner, as a per- 
fon who had, in many reſpects, apoſtatized from 
the true and orthodox faith [I]. | a | 
XXVI, Theſe debates were ſuppreſſed and ſuc- 

me cones ceeded by new commotions that aroſe in the 
ing to rie · Church, and are commonly known under the de- 
[4#} This piece, which was written in German, did not ap- 

pear in public till after the death of GL Ass ius, in the year 

1662 ; a ſecond edition of it was publiſhed in 8 vo at Jena 

ſome years ago. The piece exhibits a rare and ſhining inſtance 


of theological moderation ; and is worthy of a ſerious and at- 
tentive peruſal. . 5 
J For an account of the imputations caſt upon the divines 
of Jena, and more eſpecially on Mus vs, fee a judicious and 
ſolid work of the latter, entitled, Der Teni/chen T heologen Au/x 
Fubrlicke Erklarung, &c.— See alſo Jo. GrorGrrt WALCHII I- 
troductio in Controverfias Ecclefie Lutheranæ, vol. i. p· 405 
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nomination of the Pietiſtical Controverſy, This CENT. 
controverſy was owing to the zeal of a certain ſet N 
of perſons, who, no doubt, with pious and upright Paz 11, 
intentions, endeavoured to ſtem the torrent of 
vice and corruption, and to reform the licentious 
manners both of the clergy and the people. Bur, 
as the beſt things may be abufed, ſo this reformin 
ſpirit inflamed perſons that were but ill qualified 
to exert it with wiſdom and ſucceſs, Many, BORE 
deluded by the ſuggeſtions of an irregular imagi- wt 
nation, and an ill- informed 3 or 
guided by principles and views of a ſtill more cri- 
minal nature, ſpread abroad new and ſingular 
opinions, falſe viſions, unintelligible maxims, 
auſtere precepts, and imprudent clamours againſt 
the diſcipline of the church ; all which excited rhe 
moſt dreadful-tumults. and kindled the flames of 
contention and diſcord. The commencement of 2 
Pietiſm was indeed laudable and decent. It was 
ſet on foot by the pious and learned SpExER, who, pa 7 
the private ſocieties he formed at Francfort, 
with a deſign to. promote vital religion, rouzed the 
lukewarm from their indifference; and excired a 
ſpirit. of vigour and reſolution in thoſe who had 
been ſatisfied to lament, in filence, the progreſs 
of impiety, The remarkable effect of thefe pious 
meetings was increaſed by a book publiſhed by 
this well-meaning man, under the title of P7ous 
Defires, in which he exhibited a ſtriking view of 
the diſorders of the church, and propoſed the re- 
medies that were proper to heal them. Many 
4 of good and upright intentions were high- 
ly pleaſed both with the proceedings and writings 
of SPENER, and indeed the greateſt part of thoſe, 
who had the cauſe of virtue and practical religion 
truly at heart, applauded the deſigns of this good 
man, though an apprehenſion of abuſes retained 
numbers from encouraging them openly. Theſe _ | 
abuſes: actually happened, The remedies pro- he f 
3 9 8 poſed 
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poſed by SEN ER to heal the diſorders of the 
church fell into unſkilful hands, were adminiſtered 
without ſagacity or prudence, and thus, in many 
caſes, proved to be worſe than the diſeaſe itſelf. 
The religious meetings abovementioned (or the 
Colleges of Piety, as they were uſually called by a 
phraſe borrowed from the Dutch), tended in 
many places to kindle in the breaſts of the 
multitude the flames of a blind and intemperate 
zeal, whoſe effects were impetuous and violent, 


inſtead of that pure and rational love of God, 


whole fruits are benign and peaceful. Hence 
complaints aroſe againſt theſe inſtitutions of Piet- 
hn, as if, under a ſtriking appearance of ſanctity, 
they led the people into falle notions of religion, 
and fomented, in thoſe who were of a turbulent 
and violent character, the ſeeds and principles of 
mutiny and ſedition. 5 

XXVII. Theſe firſt. complaints would have 


been undoubtedly huſhed, and the tumults they 
_ occaſioned would have ſubſided by degrees, had 


not the conteſts that aroſe at Leipſic, in the year 


1689, added fuel to the flame. Certain pious 


and learned profeſſors of philoſophy, and parti- 
cularly FRanck1vus, SCHADIUsS, and Paulus AN- 
TONIUS, the diſciples of SpENER, who at that 
time was eccleſiaſtical ſuperintendent of the court 
of Saxony, began to conſider with attention the 
defects that prevailed in the ordinary method of 


inſtructing the candidates for the miniſtry ; and 
this review perſuaded them of the neceſſity of 


uling their beſt endeavours to ſupply what was 


wanting, and to correct what was amiſs. For 


this purpoſe, they undertook to explain in their 
colleges certain books of holy Scripture, in order 
to render theſe genuine ſources of religious know- 
ledge better underſtood, and to promote a ſpirit 
of practical piety and vital religion in the minds 
of their. hearers, The novelty of this er 
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drew attention, and rendered it ſingularly pleaſing CEN T. 
to many; accordingly, theſe lectures were much Rang 
' frequented, and their effects were viſible in the Pv U. 
lives and converſations of ſeveral perſons, whom 
they ſeemed to inſpire with a deep ſenſe of the 
importance of religion and virtue, Whether 
theſe firſt effuſions of religious fervour, which 
were, in themſelves, moſt certainly laudable, were 
always kept within the ſtrict bounds of reaſon and 
diſcretion, -is a queſtion not eaſily decided. If 
we are, to believe the report of common fame, 
and the teſtimonies of ſeveral perſons of great 
weight, this was by no means'the caſe; and many 
things were both ſaid and done in theſe Biblical 
Colleges (as they were called), which though they - 
might be looked upon, by equitable and candid 
judges, as worthy of toleration and indulgence, 
were, nevertheleſs, contrary to cuſtom, and far 
from being conſiſtent with prudence, Hence ru- 
mours were ſpread, tumults excited, animoſities | 
kindled, and the matter at length brought to a 
public trial, in which the pious and learned men 
above mentioned were, indeed, declared free from 
the errors and hereſies that had been laid to their 
charge, but were, at the ſame time, prohibited 
from carrying on the plan of religious inſtruction 
they had undertaken with ſuch zeal. It was dur- 
ing theſe troubles and diviſions that the invidious 
denomination of Pietiſts was firſt invented; it 
may, at leaſt, be affirmed, that it was not com- 
monly known before this period. It was at firſt 
applied by ſome giddy and inconſiderate perſons 
to thoſe who frequented the Biblical Colleges, and 
lived in a manner ſuitable to the inſtructions and 
exhortations that were addreſſed to them in theſe 
ſeminaries of piety. It was afterwards made uſe 
of to characterize all thoſe who were either diſt in- 
guiſhed by the exceſſive auſterity of their man- 
ners, or who, regardleſs of truth and opinion, __ 
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only intent upon praZice, and turned the whole 
vigour of their efforts towards the attainment of 
religious feelings and habits. But as it is the 
fate of all thoſe denominations by which peculiar 
ſects are diſtinguiſhed, to be variouſly and often 
very improperly applied, fo the title of Pietiſts 
was frequently given, in common converſation, 


to perſons of eminent wiſdom and ſanity, who 


were equally remarkable for their adherence to 
truth and their love of piety; and, not ſeldom, 
to perſons whoſe motley characters exhibited an 
enormous mixture of profligacy and enthuſiaſm, 
and who deſerved the title of delirious fanatics 


better than any other. denomination. | 


XXVIII. This conteſt was by no means con- 
fined to Leipfic, but diffuſed its contagion, with 


incredible celerity; through all the Lutheran 


churches in the different ſtates and kingdoms of 


Europe. For, from this time, in all the cities, 


towns, and villages, where Lutheraniſm was 

feſſed, there ſtarted up, all of a ſudden, perſons 
of various ranks and profeſſions, of both ſexes, 
learned and illiterate, who declared, that they 
were called, by a divine impulſe, to pull up ini- 
quity by the root, to reſtore- to its primitive 
luſtre, and propagate through the world, the de- 
clining cauſe of piety and virtue, to govern the 


church of CRAHRIST by wiſer rules than thoſe by 


which it was at preſent directed, and who, partly 
in their writings, and partly in their private and 


public diſcourſes, pointed out the means and 


meaſures that were neceſſary to bring about this 
important revolution. All thoſe, who were ſtruck 


with this imaginary impulſæ, unanimouſly agreed, 


that nothing could have a more powerful ten- 
dency to propagate among the multitude ſolid 
knowledge, pious feelings, and holy habits, than 
thoſe private meetings that had been firſt con- 
trived by SPENER, and that were afterwards _ 
j | 8 duc 
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duced into Leipfic. Several religious aſſemblies 
were accordingly formed in various places, which, 
though they differed in ſome circumſtances, and 
were not all conducted and compoſed with equal 
wiſdom, piety, and prudence, were, however, 
deſigned to promote the ſame general purpoſe. 


In the mean time, theſe unuſual, irregular, and 


tumultuous proceedings filled, with uneaſy and 
alarming apprehenſions, both thoſe who were in- 
truſted with the government of the church, and 
thoſe who fat at the helm of the ſtate. Theſe 
apprehenſions were juſtified by this important con- 
ſideration, that the pious and well-meaning per- 
| ſons, who compoſed theſe aſſemblies, had indiſ- 


creetly admitted into their community a parcel 


of extravagant and hot-headed fanatics, who fore- 


told the approaching deſtruction of Babel (by 
-which they meant the Lutheran church), terrified 


the populace with fictitious viſions, aſſumed the 
authority of prophets honoured with a divine 


commiſſion, obſcured the ſublime truths of religion 
by a gloomy kind of jargon of their own inven- 
tion, and revived doctrines that had long before 
been condemned by the church. Theſe enthu- 
fiaſts alſo aſſerted, that the millennium, or thou- 
ſand years reign of the ſaints on earth, mentioned 
by St. Jonx, was near at hand. They endea- 
voured to overturn the wiſeſt eſtabliſhments, and 
to deſtroy the beſt inſtitutions, and defired that 
the -power of preaching and adminiſtering public 
inſtruction might be given promiſcuouſly to all 
ſorts of perſons. Thus was the Lutheran church 
torn aſunder in the moſt deplorable manner, while 
the votaries of Rome ſtood by and beheld, with a 
ſecret ſatisfaction, theſe unhappy diviſions. The 
molt violent debates aroſe in all the Lutheran 
churches; and perſons, whole differences were 
occaſioned rather by mere words, and queſtions 
of little conſequence, than by any doctrines or 
1 I inſtitutions 
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carried on 
with Spe ner 
and the di- 
vines of 


Hall, 


The HisTozy of the Lutheran Crvgca. 


inſtftutions of conſiderable importance, attacked 
one another with the bittereſt animoſity ; and, in 
many countries, ſevere laws were at length enacted 
againſt the Pietiſts [m]. | 
XXIX. Theſe revivers of piety were of two 
kinds, who, by their different manner of pro- 
ceeding, deſerve to be placed in two diſtinct 
claſſes. One ſect of theſe practical reformers 
propoſed to carry on their plan without intro- 


_ ducing any change into the doctrine, diſcipline, 


or form of government that were eſtabliſhed in 
the Lutheran church. The other maintained, 
on the contrary, that it was impoſſible to promote 


the progreſs. of real piety among the Lutherans, 


without making conſiderable alterations in their 
doctrine, and changing the whole form of their 
eccleſiaſtical diſcipline and polity. The former 
had at their head the learned and pious SPENnER, 
who, in the year 1691, removed from Dreſden to 


Berlin, and whoſe ſentiments were adopted by the 
profeſſors of the new academy at Hall; and par- 


[au] This whole matter is amply illuſtrated by the learned. 
Jo. Grox E Walcaivs, in his Introductio ad Controwerſias, 
vol. ii. and iii. who exhibits, ſucceſſively, the various ſcenes 
of this deplorable conteſt, with a view of the principal points 
that were controverted, and his judgment concerning each, 
and a particular account of the writers that diſplayed their ta- 
lents on this occaſion. It would, indeed, be difficult for any 


one man to give an ample and exact hiſtory of this conteſt, 


which was accompanied with ſo many incidental circum- 


| ſtances, and was, upon the whole, of ſuch a tedious and com- 


plicated nature. It were therefore to be wiſhed, that a ſociety 
of prudent and impartial perſons, furniſhed with a competen 


knowledge of human nature and political tranſactions, and al- 


ſo with proper materials, would ſet tliemſelves to compoſe the 


hiſtory of Pzeti/m. If ſeveral perſons were employed in col- 
lecting from public records, and alſo from papers that lie yet 


concealed in the cabinets of the curious, the events which hap- 


pened in each country where this controverſy reigned; and if 


theſe materials, thus carefully gathered on the ſpot, were put 


in the hands of a man capable of digeſting the whole; this 


would produce a moſt intereſting and uſeful hiſtory, 


4 A ticularly 
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ticularly by Fxancxrvs and Paulus AnTonivs, 
who had been invited thither from Leipfic, where 
they began to be ſuſpected of Piztim, Though 
few pretended to treat either with indignation or 
contempt the intentions and purpoſe of theſe good 
men (which, indeed, none could deſpiſe without 
affecting to appear the enemy of practical religion 
and virtue), 12 many eminent divines, and more 
eſpecially the profeſſors and paſtors of Wittemberg, 
were of opinion, that, in the execution of this 
laudable purpoſe, ſeveral maxims were adopted, 
and certain meaſures employed, that were preju- 
dicial to the truth, and alſo detrimental to the in- 
tereſts of the church. Hence they looked on 
themſelves as obliged to proceed publicly, firſt 
againſt SpENER, in the year 1695, and 
againſt his diſciples and adherents, as\the inv 
ors and promoters of erroneous and 
opinions. 
that thoſe who are defirous of knowing more par- 
ticularly how far the principles of equity, modera- 
tion, and candour influenced the conduct and di- 
rected the proceedings of the contending parties, 
may eaſily receive a ſatisfactory information. 
XXX. Theſe debates turned upon a variety of 
wank and therefore the matter of them cannot 
be comprehended under any one general head. 
If we conſider them indeed in relation to their 
origin, and the circumſtances that gave riſe to 
them, we ſhall then be able to reduce them to 
ſome fixed principles. It is well known, that 
thole who had the advancement of piety moſt 
zealouſly at heart, were poſſeſſed of a notion, that 
no order of men contributed more to retard its 
progreſs than the clergy, whoſe peculiar vocation 
it was to inculcate and promote it, Looking 
upon this as the root of the evil, it was but na- 
tural-that their plans of reformation ſhould begin 
here; and, accordingly, they laid it down as an 
PRE - eſſential 


Theſe debates are of a recent date; ſo 
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eſſential principle, that none ſhould be admitted 
into the miniſtry, but ſuch as had received, a pro- 


Paz I, per education, were diſtinguiſhed by their wiſdom 


— 


and ſanctity of manners, and had hearts filled with 
divine love. Hence they propoſed, in the fr 
place, a thorough reformation of the ſchools of 
divinity ; and they explained clearly enough what 
they meant by this reformation, which conſiſted 
in the following points: That the ſyſtematical _ 
theology, which reigned in the academies, - and 

was compoted of intricate and diſputable doc- 
trines, and obſcure and unuſual forms of expreſ- 


ſion, ſhould be totally aboliſhed ; that polemi- 


cal divinity, which comprehended the controverſies 
ſubſiſting between Chriſtians of different com- 
munions, ſhould be leſs eagerly ſtudied, and leſs 


frequently treated, though not entirely neglected ; 


that all mixture of philoſophy and human learn- 


ing with divine wiſdom was to be moſt carefully 


avoided ;—that, on the contrary, all thoſe who 


% 


were deſigned, for the Riiniſtry, ſhould be accuſ- 
tomed, from their early youth, to the peruſal and 
ſtudy of the holy Scriptures ;—that they ſhould 
be taught a plain ſyſtem of theology, drawn. from 
theſe unerring ſources of truth ;—and that the 
whole courſe of their education was to be ſo di- 
rected, as to render them uſeful in life, by the 
practical power of their doctrine and the com- 
manding influence of their example. As theſe 


maxims were propagated with the greateſt in- 
duſtry and zeal, and were explained inadvertently 


by ſome, without thoſe reſtrictions which pru- 


dence ſeemed to require; theſe profeſſed patrons 


and revivers of piety were ſuſpected of deſigns 
that could not but render them obnoxious to cen- 
ſure. They were ſuppoſed to deſpiſe philoſophy 
and learning, to treat with indifference, and even 
to renounce, all inquiries into the nature and 
foundations of religious truth, to diſapproye - 
. PTY rac 
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the zeal 7 labours of thoſe who defended it c EN f. 
againſt ſuch as either corrupted or oppoſed It, ; 
and to place the whole of their theology in certain Pair li. 
vague and incoherent declamations concerning the 
duties of morality. Hence aroſe thoſe famous 
diſputes concerning the uſe of philoſophy and the 
value of human learning, conſidered in connection 
with the intereſts of religion—the dignity and uſe- 
fulneſs of HM tematic theology—the neceſſity of po- 
lemie divinity - the excellence of the myſtic ſyſtem 
Hand alſo concerning the true method of inſtruct- 
ing the people. 
The ſecond great object, that employed the zeal 
and attention of the perſons now under conſidera- 
tion, was, that the candidates for the miniſtry 
ſnould not only, for the future, receive ſuch an 
academical education as would tend rather to ſolid 
utility than to mere ſpeculation; but alſo that they 
ſhould dedicate themſelves to God in a peculiar 
manner, and exhibit the moſt ſtriking examples 
of piety and virtue, This maxim, which, when 
conſidered in itſelf, muſt be acknowledged to be 
highly laudable, not only gave occaſion to ſeveral 
new regulations, deſigned to reſtrain the paſſions 
of the ſtudious youth, to inſpire them with pious 
ſentiments, and to excite in them holy reſolutions ; 
but alſo produced another maxim, which was a 
| laſting ſource of cagtroverſy and debate, viz. 
te that no perſon, that was not himſelf a model of 
« piety and divine love, was qualified to be a 
ce public teacher of piety, or a guide to others in 
te the way of ſalvation.” This opinion was conſi- 
dered by many as derogatory from the power and 
efficacy of the word of God, which cannot be de- 
prived of its divine influence by the vices of its 
miniſters; and as a ſort of revival of the long- 
exploded errors of the Donatiſts: and what ren- 1 
dered it peculiarly liable to an interpretation of 4 
this nature was, the imprudence of ſome Pietiſts, ä 1 
Vor. V. 5 'who 
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CENT. who inculcated and explained it, without thoſe re- 
Sr. ſtrictions that were neceſſary to render it unexcep- 
Paar II. tionable. Hence aroſe endleſs and intricate debates 
concerning the following queſtions : © whether the 
ce religious knowledge acquired by a wicked man 
te can be termed theology? — “ whether a vicious 
perſon can, in effect, attain to a true knowledge 
of religion ?”'—< how far the office and miniſtry 
of an impious eccleſiaſtic can be pronounced 
ſalutary and efficacious? -“ whether a licen- 
tious and ungodly man cannot be ſuſceptible 
of illumination? - and other queſtions of a like 
nature. | | . 6 
XXXII. Theſe revivers of declining piety went 
yet further. In order to render the miniſtry of 
their paſtors as ſucceſsful as poſſible, in rouſing 
men from their indolence, and in ſtemming the 
torrent of corruption and immorality, they judged 
two things indiſpenfably neceſſary. The frf 
was, to ſuppreſs entirely, in the courſe of public 
inſtruction, and more eſpecially in that dehvered 
from the pulpit, certain maxims and phraſes which 
the corruption of men leads them frequently to 
interpret in a manner favourable to the indul- 
gence of their paſſions. Such, in the judgment 
bof the Pietiſts, were the following propoſitions : 
No man is able to attain to that perfection which 
the divine law requires — good works are not ne- 
ceſſary to ſalvation—in the af of juſtification, on 
the part of man, faith alone is concerned, without 
good works, Many, however, were apprehenſive, 
that, by the ſuppreſſion of theſe propoſitions, 
truth itſelf muſt ſuffer deeply: and that the 
Chriſtian religion, deprived thus of its peculiar 
doctrines, would be expoſed, naked and defence- 
leſs, to the attacks of its adverſaries. The ſecond 
itep they took, in order to give efficacy to their 
plans of reformation, was to form new rules of 
hfe and manners, much more rigorous and _— 
than 
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than thoſe which had been formerly practiſed; e EN x. 


and to place in the claſs of fyful and unlawful ssc. i. 


gratificatious ſeveral kinds of pleaſure and amuſe- FA II. 
— — 


ment, which had hitherto been looked upon as 
innocent in themſelves, and which could only 
become good or evil in conſequence of the re- 
ſpective characters of thoſe who uſed them with 
prudence, or abuſed them with intemperance. 
Thus, dancing, pantomimes, public ſports, thea- 
trical diverſions, the reading of humorous and 
comical books; with ſeveral other kinds of plea- 
ſure and entertainment, were prohibited by the 
Pietiſts, as unlawful and unſeemly; and, therefore, 
by no means of an indifferent nature, Many, 
however, thought this rule of moral diſcipline by 
far too rigid and ſevere; and thus was revived the 
ancient conteſt of the ſchoolmen, concerning the 
famous queſtion, whether any human ations are 
truly indifferent ? i. e. equally removed from moral 
good on the one hand, and from moral evil on 
the other; and whether, on the contrary, it be 
not true, that 4// actions, whatever, muſt be either 
conſidered as good, or as evil? The diſcuſſion of 
this queſtion was attended with a variety of de- 
| bates upon the ſeveral points of the prohibition 
now mentioned; and theſe "debates were often 
carried on with animoſity and bitterneſs, and very 
rarely with that preciſion, temper, and judgment 
that the nicety of the matters in diſpute required. 
The third thing, on which the Pietiſts inſiſted, 
was; that beſides the ſtated meetings for public 
worſhip, private aſſemblies ſhould be held for 
prayer and other religious exerciſes. But many 
were of opinion, that the cauſe of true piety and 
virtue was rather endangered than promoted by 
theſe aſſemblies; and experignce and obſervation 
ſeemed to confirm this opinion. It would be 
both endleſs and unneceſſary to enumerate all the 


little diſputes that aroſe from the appointment of 
| p 3 
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e Ex N r. theſe private aſſemblies, and, in general, from the 
Seil. Notions entertained, and the meaſures purſued by 
Paar II. the Pietiſts [n]. It is nevertheleſs proper to ob- 
S*— ſerve, that the lenity and indulgence ſhewn by theſe 
people to perſons whoſe opinions were erroneous, 

and whoſe errors were, by no means, of an indif- 
ferent nature, irritated their adverſaries to a very 
high degree, and made many ſuſpect, that the 
Pietiſts laid a much greater ſtreſs upon practice 
than upon belief, and, ſeparating what ought ever 
to be inſeparably joined together, held virtuous 
manners in higher eſteem than religious truth. 
Amidſt the prodigious numbers that appeared in 
theſe controverſies, it was not at all ſurpriſing, 
if the variety of their characters, capacities, and 
views, be duly conſidered, that ſome were charge- 
able with imprudence, others with intemperate 
zeal, and that many, to avoid what they looked 
upon as unlawful, fell injudiciouſly into the op- 

ſite extreme. | | 

Theſe re- XXXII. The other claſs of Pietiſts already 


vor. mentioned, whoſe reforming views extended ſo 
gion ences” far, as to change the ſyſtem of doctrine and the 
mote piety form of eccleſiaſtical government that were eſta- 
—_— bliſhed in the Lutheran church, comprehended 


truth, Perſons of various characters and different ways 

of thinking. Some of them were totally deſtitute 
of reaſon and judgment; their errors were the 
reveries of a diſordered brain; and they were ra- 
ther to be conſidered as lunatics than as heretics, 
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L Theſe debates were firſt collected, and alſo needleſsly 

multiplied, by SchELOVI Ius, in his Synopfes Controverfiarum 

_ ſub pietatis prætextu motarum, which was publiſhed in the year 

1701, in 8vo. The reader will alſo find the arguments, uſed 

by the contending parties in this diſpute, judiciouſly ſummed 

up in two different works of LAN IVS, the one entitled, Anti- 

barbarus; and the other the Middle-way ; the former compoſed 

in Latin, the latter in German.—See alſo the TIuorRHEUS 
VERtIiNus of VAL. ERN. LosCHERUS, 
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Others were leſs extravagant, and tempered the C — 
ſingular notions, they had derived from reading ster. 1, 
or meditation, with a certain mixture of the im- Paar 1. 


portant truths and doctrines of religion. We 
ſhall mention but a few perſons of this claſs, and 
thoſe only who were diſtinguiſhed from the reſt by 
their ſuperior merit and reputation. 

Among theſe was Goprrey ARNOLD, a native 
of Saxony, a man of extenſive reading, tolerable 
parts, and richly endowed with that natural and 
unaffected eloquence, which is ſo wonderfully 
adapted to touch and to perſuade. This man 
diſturbed the tranquillity of; the church towards 
the concluſion of this century, by a variety of 
theological productions, that were full of new and 
ſingular opinions; and more eſpecially by his ec- 
clefiaſtical hiſtory, which he had the aſſurance to 
impoſe upon the public, as a work compoſed 
with candour and impartiahty. His natural com- 
plexion was dark, melancholy, and auſtere; and 
theſe ſeeds of fanaticiſm were: fo expanded and 
nouriſhed by the peruſal of the My/tic writers, 
that the flame of enthuſiaſm was kindled in his 
breaſt and broke forth in his conduct and writings 


with peculiar vehemence. He looked upon the 


Myftics as ſuperior to all other writers, nay as the 
only depoſitaries of true wiſdom ; reduced the 


whole of religion to certain internal feelings and 


motions, of which it is difficult to form a juſt idea; 
neglected entirely the ſtudy of truth ; and em- 
ployed the whole power of his genius and eloquence 
in enumerating, deploring, and exaggerating, the 
vices and corruptions of human nature. If it is 
univerſally allowed to be the firſt and moſt 
eſſential obligation of an hiſtorian to avoid all 
appearance of partiality, and neither to be in- 
fluenced by perſonal attachments nor by private 
reſentment in the recital of facts, it muſt be 
fairly acknowledged, that no man could be leſs 
23 fit 
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ParT II. W 
8 ot production of a violent ſpirit, and is dictated by 


he Hisroxv of the Lutheran Cavrcn, 


CENT. fit for writing hiſtory than ARNOLD. His whole 


hiſtory, as every one muſt ſee who looks into 1t 
with the ſmalleſt degree of attention, 1s the 


a vehement antipathy againſt the doctrines and 
inſtitutions of the Lutheran church. One of the 
fundamental principles that influences the judg- 
ment, and dire&s the opinions and decifions of 
this hiſtorian, throughout the whole courſe .of his 
work, is, that all the abuſes and corruptions that 
have found admittance into the church ſince the 
time of the apoſtles, have been introduced by its 
miniſters and' rulers, men of vicious and aban- 
doned charafters. From this principle, he draws 
the following goodly conſequence: that all thoſe 
who oppoſed the meaſures of the clergy, or felt 
their reſentment, were perſons of diſtinguiſhed 
ſanctity and virtue; and that ſuch, on the contrary, 
as either favoured the miniſters of the church, 

or were favoured by them, were ſtrangers to the 
ſpirit of true and genuine piety, Hence proceeded 
Axxol b's unaccountable partiality in favour of al- 
moſt all that bore the denomination of Heretics [0] ; 
whom he defended with the utmoſt zeal, without 
having always underſtood their doctrine, and, 

in ſome caſes, without having even examined 
their arguments. This partiality was highly 
detrimental to his reputation, and rendered his 
hiſtory peculiarly obnoxious to cenſure. He 
did "Dots however, continue in this way of think- 
ing; but as he advanced in years and expe- 

rience, perceived the errors into which he had 
been led by the impetuoſity of his paſſions and 
the contagious influence of pernicious examples. 


FF [0] ArxoLD's Hiftory is thus entitled, E. iftoria Eccle- 
aſtica et Heretica. Dr. Mosnt1M's account of this learned 
man is drawn up with much ſeverity, and perhaps is not 


entirely deſlitute of partiality. See the Life of ARNOLD in 
the General Dictionary. : 
This 
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This ſenſe of his miſtakes corrected the vehemence C E N r. 
of his natural temper and the turbulence of his 8, er. Il. 
party ſpirit, fo that, as we learn from witneſſes Pazr II. 


worthy of credit, he became at laſt a lover of truth 
and a pattern of moderation [p]. 


XXXIII. ArnoLD was far ſurpaſſed in fa- Dippelius, 


natical malignity and infolence by Joan Cox RAD 
D1eezL1vs, a Heſſian divine, who aſſumed the de- 
nomination of the Chriſtian Democritus, inflamed 
the minds of the ſimple by a variety of produc- 
tions, and excited conſiderable tumults and com- 
motions towards the concluſion of this century. 
This vain, ſupercilious, and arrogant doctor, 
who ſeemed formed by nature for a ſatyriſt and 
a buffoon, inſtead of propoſing any new ſyſtem 
of religious doctrine and diſcipline, was ſolely 
employed in overturning thoſe that were received 
in the Proteſtant church. His days were princi- 
pally ſpent in throwing out ſarcaſms and invectives 
againſt all denominations of Chriſtians; and the 
Lutherans, to whoſe communion he belonged, 
were more eſpecially the objects of his raillery 
and deriſion, which, on many occaſions, ſpared 
not thoſe things that had formerly been looked 
upon as the moſt reſpectable and ſacred. It is 
much to be doubted, whether he had formed any 
clear and diſtinct notions of the doctrines he 
taught ; ſince, in his views of things, the power 
of imagination domineered evidently over the 
dictates of right reaſon and common ſenſe. But, 
if he really underftood the religious maxims he 
was prapagating, he had not certainly the talent 
of rendering them clear and perſpicuous to others; 
for nothing can be more ambiguous and obſcure 
than the expreſſions under which they are conveyed, 
and the arguments by which they are ſupported. 


[pz] See Cortri Vita Ar NOL DI. Nouveau Diction. Hiſ- 
tor. et Critique, tom. i. p. 485. 
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C EN T. A man muſt have the gift of divination, to be 


XVII. 
S rc r. II. 


able to deduce a regular and conſiſtent ſyſtem 


Paar II. of doctrine from the various productions of this 


——äw 
* - — 


The inven- 
tions and 
.rev:ries of 


incoherent and unintelligible writer, who was a 


chemiſt into the bargain, and whoſe brain ſeems 
to have been heated into a high degree of fer- 
mentation by the fire of the elaboratory. If the 
rude, motley, and farcaſtical writings of this 
wrong-headed reformer ſhould reach poſterity, it 
will be certainly a juſt matter of ſurpriſe to our 
deſcendants, that a conſiderable number of their 
anceſtors ſhould have been ſo blind as to chuſe 
for a model of genuine piety, and a teacher of re- 
ligion, a man who had audaciouſly violated the firſt 
and moſt eſſential principles of ſolid piety and ſound 
ſenſe [J]. 0 

XXXIV. The mild and gentle temper of Joan 
WILLIAM PETERSEN, miniſter and firſt member 
of the eccleſiaſtical conſiſtory of Lunenburg, diſtin- 
guiſhed him remarkably from the fiery enthuſiaſt 
now mentioned. But the mildneſs of this good- 
natured eccleſiaſtic was accompanied with a want 
of reſolution, that might be called weakneſs, 
and a certain floridneſs and warmth of imagina- 
tion, that rendered him peculiarly ſuſceptible of 
illuſion himſelf, and every way proper to lead others 
innocently into error, Of this he gave a very 


remarkable ſpecimen in the year 1691, by main- 


[2] His works were all publiſhed, in the year 1747, in five 
volumes in 4to; and his memory is ftill highly honoured and 
reſpected by many, who conſider him as having been, in his 
day, an eminent teacher of true piety and wiſdom. No kind 
of authors find ſuch zealous readers and patrons as thoſe who 
deal largely in invective, and ſwell themſelves, by a vain ſelf- 


ſufficiency, into an imagined ſuperiority over the reſt of 


mankind. Beſides, DiyPEL1vUs was an excellent chemiſt and 
a good phyſician; and this procured him many friends and 
admirers, as all men are fond of riches and long life, and 


theſe two ſciences were ſuppoſed gg lead to the one and to 
the other, | | 


taining 


GE OBOE I TIES OILS, We | 
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taining publicly that RosamonD JuLItana, Coun- CEN T. 


teſs of Aſeburg (whoſe diſordered brain ſuggeſted 
to her the molt romantic and chimerical notions) 
was honoured with a viſion of the Deity, and 
commiſſioned to make a new declaration of his 
will to mankind, He alſo revived and propagat- 
ed openly the obſolete doctrine of the Millennium, 
which Rosamonp had confirmed by her pretended 
authority from above. This firſt error produced 
many ; for error is fertile, eſpecially in thoſe minds 
where imagination has ſpurned the yoke of reaſon, 
and conſiders all its airy viſions as ſolid and im- 
portant diſcoveries. Accordingly, PETERSEN went 
about propheſying with his wife [7], who alſo gave 
herſelf out for a kind of oracle, and boaſted of 
her extenſive knowledge of the ſecrets of heaven. 
They talked of a general reſtitution of all things, 
at which grand and ſolemn period all intelligent 
beings were to be reſtored to happineſs, the gates 
of hell opened, and wicked men, together with 
evil ſpirits, delivered from the guilt, power, and 
puniſhment of fin, They ſuppoſed that two 
diſtinft natures, and both of them human, were 
united in CaRisT; one aſſumed in heaven before 
the reformation of this globe, the other derived, 
upon earth, from the Virgin Max Y. Theſe opi- 
nions were ſwallowed down by many among the 
multitude, and were, embraced by ſome of ſuperior 
rank ; they met, however, with great oppoſition, 


and were refuted by. a conſiderable number of 


writers, to whom PETERSEN, who was amply fur- 
niſhed with leiſure and eloquence, made voluminous 
replies. In the year 1692, he was at length de- 
poſed; and, from that period, paſſed his days in 

the tranquillity of a rural retreat 1n the territory of 
Magdeburg, where he cheered his ſolitude by 


\ 
| 12 Her name was JonR ANNA ELEoxnoRa A MERLav. 
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epiſtolary commerce, and ſpent the remainder of 
his days in compoſition and ſtudy [5s]. 

XXXV. It is not eaſy to determine, whether 
Jokx Casear Scrape and Grorct Bostus may 
be affociated properly with the perſons now men- 
tioned. They were both good men, full of zeal 
for the happineſs and falvatiqn of their brethren ; 
but their zeal was neither directed by prudence, 
nor tempered with moderation. The former, who 


was miniſter at Berlin, propagated ſeveral notions' 


that ſeemed crude and un-outh ; and, in the year 
1697, inveighed, with the greateſt bitterneſs, 
againſt the cuſtom that prevails in the Lutheran 
church of confeſſing privately to the clergy. Theſe 
violent remonſtrances excited great commotions, 
and were even attended with popular tumults. 
Bos ius performed the paſtoral functions at Soraw ; 


and, to awaken ſinners from their ſecurity, and 


prevent their treating, with negligence and indif- 


ference, intereſts that are moſt important by being 


eternal, denied that God would continue always 
propitious and placable with reſpect to thoſe 
offenders, whoſe incorrigible obſtinacy he had 
foreſeen from all eternity; or that he would offer 
them beyond a certain period, marked in his de- 
crees, thoſe ſuccours of grace that are neceſſary 
to ſalyation, This tenet, in the judgment of 
many grave divines, ſeemed highly injurious to 
the boundleſs mercy of God, and was accord- 
ingly refuted and condemned in ſeveral treatiſes ; it 
found, nevertheleſs, an eminent patron and de- 


[s] PETERSEN wrote his life in German, and it was firſt 
publiſhed in 8vo. in 1717.—His wife added her Life to it, by 


way of ſupplement, in the year 1718. Theſe pieces of bio- 


graphy will ſatisfy ſuch as are deſirous of a particular account 
of the character, manners, and talents, of this extraordinary 
air. For an account of the troubles they excited at Lunenburg, 
ee Jo. MolLERI, Cimbria Literata, tom. ii. p. 639. the Un- 
ſchulaige Nachrichten, A. 1748. p. 974+ A. 1749. p. 30-200. 
& paſſim. i | | 
* fender 
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ſender in the learned REcHeNnBELG, profeſſor of e E N r. 
divinity at Leipfic, not to mention others of leſs 3, 


note, who appeared in its behalf []. 
XXXVI. Among the controverſies of inferior 


note that divided the Lutheran church, we ſhall concerning 


firſt mention thoſe that broke out between the 
doctors of Tubingen and Gieſſen fo early as the 
year 1616, The principal part of this debate re- 
lated to the abaſement and humiliation, or, to 
what divines call, the exinanition of Jeſus Chriſt ; 
and the great point was to know in what this ex- 
inanition properly conſiſted, and what was the pre- 
ciſe nature and characteriſtic of this ſingular ſitu- 
ation: That the Man Chrift poſſeſſed, even in the 
molt dreadful periods of his abaſement, the di- 
vine properties and attributes he had received in 
conſequence of the hypeftatic union, was unani- 
mouſly agreed on by both of the contending par- 
ties; but they differed in their ſentiments relatin 

to this ſubtile and 1ntricate queſtion, J/hbether 
Chriſt, during his mediatorial ſufferings and ſacerdo- 
tal ſtate, really ſuſpended the exertion of theſe attri- 
butes, or ouly concealed this exertion from the view 
of mortals ? The latter was maintained by the doc- 
tors of Tubingen, while thoſe of Gieſſen were in- 
clined to think, that the exertion of the divine 
attributes was really ſuſpended in CHRIS during 
his humiliation and ſufferings. This main queſtion 
was followed by others, which were much more 
ſubtile than important, concerning the manner 
in which God is preſent with all his works, the 
reaſons and foundation of this univerſal preſence, 
the true cauſe of the omnipreſence of CHRIST's 
body, and others of a like intricate and unintel- 
ligible nature. The champions that diſtinguiſh- 
ed themſelves on the {ide of the doctors of Tubin- 


[e] See Wal cnlus's Introdutio ad Controverfias, p. 1. 
PR | 
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gen were, Lucas Osranper, MELcnior Nirco- 
LAS, and THEODORE THUMMIUs, The moſt emi- 


Paar II. nent of thoſe that adopted the cauſe of the divines 


of Gieſſen were, BaLTHAZZ AR, MENnzER, and Jus- 
Tus FEVERBORN. The conteſt was carried on 
with zeal, learning, and ſagacity; it were to be 


wiſhed that one could add, that it was managed 


with wiſdom, dignity, and moderation. This, 
indeed, was far from being the caſe ; but ſuch 
was the ſpirit and genius of the age, that many 
things were now treated with indulgence, or be- 
held with approbation, which the wiſdom and de- 
cency of ſucceeding times have juſtly endeavour- 
ed to diſcountenance and correct. In order to 
terminate theſe diſagreeable conteſts, the Saxon 
divines were commanded, by their ſovereign, to 
offer themſelves as arbitrators between the con- 
tending parties in the year 1624; their arbitration 
was accepted, but it did not at all contribute to 
decide the matters in debate. Their deciſions 


were vague and ambiguous, and were therefore 


adapted to ſatisfy none of the parties. They de- 
clared, that they could not entirely approve of the 
doctrine of either; but inſinuated, at the ſame 
time, that a certain degree of preference was due 
to the opinions maintained by the doctors of 
Gieſſen [u]. Thoſe of Tubingen rejected the de- 
ciſion of the Saxon arbitrators; and it is very pro- 
bable, that the divines of Gieſſen would have ap- 
pealed from it alſo, had not the public calamities, 
in which Germany began to be involved at this 
time, ſuſpended this miſerable conteſt, by im- 
poſing ſilence upon the diſputants, and leaving 


[a] Jo. Wor r. JaycrR. Hiſtor. Eccleſ. et Polit. Sec. xvii. 
Decenn. iii. p. 329.—- CHRIST. EBERH, WEIFMANNI Hiftor, 
Ecclefiaft. Sæc. xvii. p. 1178.—-Walchlus, loc. cit. p. 206. 
—See alſo CA ROLI ARNOLD, and the other writers, who have 

written the Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory of theſe times. ch 
| em 
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them in the quiet poſſeſſion of their reſpective 
opinions. |; 

XXXVII. Before the ceſſation of the contro- 
verſy now mentioned, a new one was occaſioned, 
in the year 1621, by the writings of HERMAN 
RAaTHMAN, miniſter at Dantzic, a man of eminent 
niety, ſome learning, and a zealous patron and 
admirer of ArnpT's famous book concerning 
true Chriſtianity. This good man was ſuſpected 
by his colleague Coxvixus, and ſeveral others, of 
entertaining ſentiments .derogatory from the dig- 
nity and power of the facred writings. Theſe 
ſuſpicions they derived from a book he publiſhed, 
in the year 1621, Concerning Chriſt's Kingdom of 
Grace, which, according to the repreſentations of 
his adverſaries, contained the following doctrine : 
« That the word of God, as it ſtands in the ſa- 
cred writings, hath no innate power to illuminate 
the mind, to excite in it a principle of regenera- 


ce word ſheweth, indeed, the way to ſalvation, but 
cannot effefually lead men to it; but that God 
himſelf, by the miniſtry of another, and an 
internal word, works ſuch a change in the minds 
of men, as is neceſſary to render them agreeable 
in his ſight, and enables them to pleaſe him 
« by their words and actions.“ This doctrine 
was repreſented by Corvinus and his aſſociates 
as the fame which had been formerly held by 
SCHWENCKFELD, and was profeſſed by the Myſtics 
in general. But whoever will be at the pains to 
examine with attention the various writings of 
RATHMAN on this ſubject, muſt ſoon be convin- 
ced, that his adverſaries either miſunderſtood his 
true ſentiments, or wilfully miſrepreſented them. 
His real doctrine may be compriſed in the four 
following points: © Firf, that the divine word, 
* contained in the Holy Scriptures, is endowed 
with the power of healing the minds of men, 


N - © and 
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tion, and thus to turn it to God; that the external 
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ce cannot exert this power in the minds of corrupt 
« men, who reſiſt its divine operation and influ- 
« ence; and that of conſequence, zhirdly, it is ab- 


t ſolutely neceſſary, that the word be preceded or 


“ accompanied by ſome divine energy, which may 
te prepare the minds of ſinners to receive it, and 
te remove thoſe impediments that oppoſe its effi- 
« cacy; and fourthiy, that it is by the power of the 
c Holy ſpirit, or internal word, that the external 
« word is rendered incapable of exerting its effi- 
* cacy in enlightening and ſanctifying the minds 
© of men [w].“ There is, indeed, ſome dif- 
ference between theſe opinions and the doctrine 
commonly received in the Lutheran church, re- 
lating to the efficacy of the divine word; but a 
careful peruſal of the writings of RaTHMAN on 
this ſubje&, and a candid examination of his in- 
accurate expreſſions, will perſuade the impartial 
reader, that this difference is neither great nor 
important; and he will only perceive, that this 
pious man had not the talent of expreſſing his no- 
tions with order, perſpicuity, and precifion. How- 
ever that may have been, this conteſt grew more 
general from day to day, and, at length, extended 
its polemic influence through the whole Lutheran 
church, the greateſt part of whoſe members follow- 


ed the example of the Saxon doctors in condemn- 


ing RaTHMAN, while a conſiderable number, ſtruck 
with the luſtre of his piety, and perſuaded of the 
innocence of his doctrine, eſpouſed his cauſe. In 


the year 1628, when this controverſy was at the 


greateſt height, RaTHMan died; and then the 
warmth and animoſity of the contending parties 
ſubſided gradually, and at length ceaſed. 


[zo] See MoiLerv's Cimbria Literata, tom. iii. p. 559. 
HarxNnocn's German work, entitled Preufiſche Kirchen- 
Geſchichte, book wi. ch. viii. p. 812. ARNOLD's Kirchen und 
Ketzer-Hiftorie, p. iii. Ch. xvi. p. 115. | 
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5 XXXVIII. It would be repugnant to the true CENT. 

pt end of hiſtory, as well as to all principles of can- On. 

u- dour and equity, to {well this enumeration of the Pazr 11. 

b. controverſies that divided the Lutheran church, 3 

or with the private diſputes of certain individuals overbes; 

a concerning ſome particular points of doctrine and 

1d worſhip. Some writers have, indeed, followed 

l- this method, not ſo much with a deſign to enrich 

le their hiſtories with a multitude of facts, and to 

al ſnew men and opinions in all their various aſpects, 

1- as with a view to render the Lutherans ridiculous 

Is or odious. In the happieſt times, and in the beſt 

f. modelled communities, there will always remain 

1e ſufficient marks of human imperfection, and 

Ee abundant ſources of private contention, at leaſt in 

a the imprudence and miſtakes of ſome, and the 

n impatience and ſeverity of others; but it muſt be- 

1- tray a great want of ſound judgment, as well as 

al of candour and impartiality, to form a general 

Ir eſtimate of the ſtate and character of a whole 

is church upon ſuch particular inſtances of imper- 

)- fection and error. Certain ſingular opinions and 

[= modes of expreſſion were cenſured by many in the 

e writings of TaRnovivs and AFFELMAN, two di- 

d vines of Roftoch, who were otherwiſe men of dif- 

n tinguiſhed merit, This, however, will ſurpriſe 

— us leſs, when we conſider, that theſe doctors often 

— expreſſed themſelves improperly, when their ſen- 

k timents were juſt; and that, when their expreſſions 

e were accurate and proper, they were frequently 

n miſunderſtood by thoſe who pretended to cenſure 

e them. Joachiu LuTKEMAN, a man whoſe repu- 

e tation was conſiderable, and, in many reſpects, 

8 well deſerved, took it into his head to deny that 
CarisT remained true man during the three days 


that intervened between his death and reſurrection. 
This ſentiment appeared highly erroneous to 
4 many; hence aroſe a conteſt, which was merely a 

8 diſpute 
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diſpute about words, reſembling many other de- 
bates, which, like bubbles, are inceſſantly ſwelling 
and vaniſhing on the ſurface of human life. Of 


——. this kind, more eſpecially, was the controverſy 


U 


which, for ſome time, exerciſed the talents of 
Boxerivs and Barpvin, profeſſors of divinity, | 
the former at Helmſtadt, and the latter at Witten - 
berg, and had for its ſubje& the following que- 
ſtion, V betber or no the wicked ſhall one day be re- 
flored to life by the merits of Chriſt ? In the dutchy 
of Holſtein, Rix zorg diſtinguiſhed himſelf by 
the ſingularity of his opinions. After the example 
of CaLixTus, he reduced the fundamental doc- 
trines of religion within narrower bounds than 
are uſually preſcribed to them; he alſo conſidered 
the opinion of thoſe- Greeks, who deny that the 
Holy Ghoſt proceeds from the Son, as an error of 
very little conſequence. In both theſe reſpects, 
his ſentiments were adopted by many ; they, how- 
ever, met with oppoſition from ſeveral quarters, 
and were cenſured, with peculiar warmth, by the 
learned Joun Conrap Dannaver, profeſſor of 
divinity at Straſburg; in conſequence of this, a 
kind of controverſy was kindled between theſe 
two eminent men, and was carried on with more 
vehemence than the nature and importance of 
the matters in debate could well juſtify [x]. But 
theſe and other conteſts of this nature muſt» not 
be admitted into that liſt of controverſies, from 
which we are to form a judgment of the in- 
ternal ſtate of the Lutheran church during this 
century. 


[x] For an account of all theſe controverſies in general, ſee 
AznoLpi Hiſtor. Eccleſ. et Hæret. p. ii. lib. xvii. cap. vi. 
p- 957 That which was occaſioned by REIN BOT H is amply 
and circumitantially related by Mol IERUs, in his Introdu#tio 
ad Hiſtoriam Cherſoneſi Cimbricæ, p. ii. p. 190. and in his 
Cimbria Literata, tom. ii. p. 692. | 

XXXIX. 
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XXXIX. We cannot ſay the ſame * of CEN T, 


certain controverſies, which were of a perſonal . 


rather than a real nature, and related to the or- Paar 11. 
thodoxy or unſoundneſs of certain men, rather 
. - . The de- 
than to the truth or falſehood of certain opinions; bates relat- 
for theſe are ſomewhat more eſſentially connected ins to Pre- 
. . . torius and 
with the internal ſtate and hiſtory of the church, ara, 
than the conteſts laſt mentioned. It is not unu- 


ſual for thoſe, who profeſſedly embark in the 


cauſe of declining piety, and aim, in a ſolemn, 


zealous, and public manner, at its revival and 
reſtoration, to be elated with high and towering 
views, and warm with a certain enthuſiaſtic, 
though noble fervour. This elevation and ar- 
dour of mind is by no means a ſource of accuracy 
and preciſion; on the contrary, it produces many 
unguarded expreſſions, and prevents men of warm 
piety. from forming their language by thoſe rules 
which are neceſſary to render it clear, accurate, 
and proper; it frequently dictates expreſſions and 
kite that are pompous and emphatic, but, at 
the ſame time, allegorical and ambiguous ; and 
leads pious and even ſenſible men to adopt un- 
couth and vulgar forms of ſpeech, employed by 
writers whoſe ſtyle 1s as low and barbarous as their 
intentions are upright and pious, and whoſe prac- 
tical treatiſes on religion and morality have no- 
thing recommendable but the zeal and fervour 
with which they are penned. Perſons of this 
warm and enthuſiaſtical turn fall with more faci- 
lity than any other ſet of men into the ſuſpicion 
of hereſy, on account of the inaccuracy of their 


Expreſſions. This many doctors found to be 


true, by a diſagreeable experience, during the 
courſe of this century; but it was, in a more 
particular manner, the fate of SEHEN PR To/ 
RIUS, Miniſter of Solzwedel, and of Joun ArNnDrT, 
whoſe piety and virtue have rendered his memory 
precious to the friends of true religion, PR 

Vol. V. Z ' _ TORIVS 
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. compoſed certain treatiſes, deſigned to revive a 


Paar I, ſpirit of vital religion, and awaken in the minds 
— 


* 


of men a zeal for their future and eternal intereſts. 
Theſe productions, which were frequently repub- 
liſned during this century, were highly applauded 
by many, while, in the judgment of others, they 
abounded with expreſſions and ſentiments, that 
were partly falſe, and partly adapted by their am- 
biguity to lead men into error. It cannot be 
denied, that there are in the writings of PR ro- 
krus ſome improper and unguarded expreſſions, 
that may too eaſily deceive the ignorant and un- 
wary, as alſo ſeveral marks of that credulity that 
borders upon weakneſs; but thoſe who peruſe his 
works with impartiality will be fully perſuaded of 
the uprightneſs of his intentions. 

The unfeigned piety and integrity of ARNVDyðr 
could not ſecure him from cenſure. His famous 
book concerning true Chriſtianity, which is till 
aer, with the utmoſt pleaſure and edification 

y many perſons eminent for the ſanctity of their 
lives and manners, met with a warm and obſti- 
nate oppoſition. OsiAx DER, Rosius, and other 
doctors, inveighed againſt it with exceſſive bit- 
terneſs, pretended to find in it various defects, 
and alleged, among other Maße that its ſtyle 
was infected with the jargon of the Paracelſiſts, 
Weigelians, and other Myſtico- chemical philoſo- 
phers. It muſt, indeed, be acknowledged, that 
this eminent man entertained a high diſguſt againſt 
the philoſophy that, in his time, reigned in the 
ſchools; nor can it be denied, that he had a high, 
perhaps an exceſſive, degree of reſpect for the 
chemiſts, and an ill- placed confidence in their 
obſcure deciſions and pompous undertakings. 
This led him ſometimes into converſation with 
thoſe fantaſtic philoſophers, who, by the power 
and miniſtry of Fre, pretended to unfold "__ the 

ecrets 
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ſecrets of nature and the..myſteries of religion. 
But, notwithſtanding this, he was declared ex- 
empt from any errors of moment by a multi- 
tude of grave and pious divines, among whom were 
EcaRD, DIiLGER, BRELER, GERHARD, and DoR- 
schæus; and in the iſſue the cenſures and oppo- 
ſition of his adverſaries ſeemed rather to caſt a 
new luſtre on his reputation than to cover him 
with reproach [y]. We may place in the claſs, 
now under conſideration, VALENTINVE WEIGE- 
nus, a miniſter of the church of Zſcopavia in 
Mifnia ; for though he died in the preceding cen- 
tury, yet it was in this that the greateſt part' of 
his writings were publiſhed, and alſo cenſured as 
erroneous and of a dangerous tendency. The 
ſcience of chemiſtry, which at this time was mak- 
ing ſuch a rapid progreſs in Germany, proved alſo 
detrimental to this eccleſiaſtic; who, though in 
the main a man of probity and merit, neglected 
the paths of right reaſon, and choſe rather to wan- 
der in the devious wilds of a chimerical philo- 
ſophy [2]. 

XI. There were a ſet of fanatics among the 
Lutherans, who in the flights of their enthuſiaſm 
far ſurpaſſed thoſe now mentioned, and who had 
ſuch a high notion of their own abilities as to at- 
tempt melting down the preſent form of religion, 
and caſting a new ſyſtem of piety after a model 
drawn from their wanton and irregular fancies ; 
It is with ſome account of the principal of theſe 
ſpiritual projectors that we ſhall conclude the 


[y] See AxxnoLDi Hit. Eccleſ. et Heretica, p. ii. lib. xvii. 
cap. Vi. p. 940. WEIsMAN NI Hiftor. Eccleſ. Set. xvii. 
P- 1174. 1189,—Gopor. BALTH. SCHARF Supplementum 
Hiftorie, Litiſque Arndtiane. Wittem. 1727, in 8vo. 

[z] There is an account of We1GELius, more ample than 


impartial, given by ARNOLD, Joc. cit. lib. xvii. cap. xvii. 
p- 1088. 
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c EN T. hiſtory of the Lutheran church during this cen- 


Szxcr. I. 


PART II. 


tury. | 
Ar the head of this viſionary tribe we may place 


7 Jacos BEHMEN, a taylor at Gorliiz, who was re- 


markable for the multitude of his patrons and ad- 
verſaries, and whom his admirers commonly call- 
ed the German Theoſophiſt, This man had a na- 
tural propenſity towards the inveſtigation of myſ- 
teries, and was fond of abſtruſe and intricate in- 
quiries of every kind; and having, partly by 
books and partly by converſation with certain 
phyſicians [a], acquired ſome knowledge of the 


doctrine of RogERT FLupp and the Roficrufians, 


which was propagated in Germany with great 
oſtentation during this century, he ſtruck out of 
the element of fire, by the ſuccours of imagina- 
tion, a ſpecies of theology much more obſcure 
than the numbers of PyTHacokas, or the intrica- 
cies of HeracLitus. Some have beſtowed high 

praiſes on this enthuſiaſt, on account of his piety, 
integrity, and ſincere love of truth and virtue; 
and we ſhall not pretend to contradict theſe en- 
comiums. But ſuch as carry their admiration of 
his doctrine ſo far as to honour him with the cha- 
racter of an inſpired meſſenger of heaven, or even of 
a judicious and wiſe philoſopher, muſt be them- 
ſelves deceived and blinded in a very high de- 
gree; for never did their reign ſuch obſcurity and 
confuſion in the writings of any mortal, as in the 
miſerable productions of Jacos BEHuEN, which 
exhibit a motley mixture of chemical terms, crude 
viſions, and myſtic jargon. Among other dreams 
of a diſturbed and eccentric fancy, he entertain- 


ed the following chimerical notion: * That the 


&« divine grace operates by the ſame rules, and 
tc follows the ſame methods, that the divine pro- 


« yidence obſerves in the natural world; and 


la] Yiz. Tonis Komen and BALTHAZAR WALTHER. 
| | ce that 
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c that the minds of men are purged from 
ec their vices and corruptions in the ſame way 
« that metals are purified from their droſs; 
and this maxim was the principle of his fire- 
theology. BEHMEN had a conſiderable number 
of followers, in this century, the moſt emi- 
nent of whom were Joun Lewis, GirrrREIL, 
Joux ANGELUS, WERDENHAGEN, ABRAHAM 
FRANCKENBERG, T HEODORE TzEtTsSCH, Paul 
FELGENHAVER, QuirRinus KUHLMAN, JOHN 
JacoB ZIMMERMAN ; and he has ſtill many vo- 
taries and admirers even in our times. There 
was, indeed, a ſignal difference between his fol- 
lowers; ſome of them retained, notwithſtanding 
their attachment to his extravagant ſyſtem, a cer- 
' tain degree of moderation and good ſenſe ; others 
of them ſeemed entirely out of their wits, and b 
their frenzy excited the compaſſion of thoſe who 
were the ſpectators of their conduct; ſuch were 
Kunilman and G1cHTEL1vs, the former of whom 
was burnt at Me/cow in the year 1684; but, in- 
deed, it may be affirmed in general, that none of 
the diſciples or followers of Benmen (propagated 
his doctrine, or conducted themſelves, in ſuch a 
manner as to do honour either to their maſter or 
to his cauſe in the judgment of the wiſe [4], 


XLI. Another 


[3] It is needleſs to mention the writers who employed their 
pens in ſtemming the torrent of Bexmen's enthuſiaſm. The 
works of this fanatic are in every body's hands, and the books 
that were compoſed to refute them are well known, and to be 


found every where. All that has been alleged in his favour 


and defence has been carefully collected by Ax xo D, who is, 


generally ſpeaking, peculiarly eloquent in the praifes of thoſe 
whom others treat with contempt. For an account of Kunr- 


MAN, and his unhappy fate, ſee the German work, entitled, 


Unjchuld. Nachricht. A. 1748. 
. Berwen, however, had the good fortune to meet with, 
in our days, a warm advocate and an induſtrious ditciple in 
the late well-meaning, but gloomy and viſionary, Mr. Wir - 
a 8 L 3 
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XLI. Another claſs of perſons, who deſerve ta 
be placed immediately after Bzamen, were they, 


PaxT II. whom a diſordered brain perſuaded that they were 


The pro- 
phets of 
this age. 


prophets ſent from above,' and that they were 
divinely inſpired with the power of foretelling fu- 
ture events. A conſiderable number of theſe de- 
lirious fanatics aroſe during the courſe of this cen- 
tury ; and more eſpecially at that juncture when 
the houſe of Auſtria was employed in maintaining 
its power, in the empire, againſt the united ar- 
mies of Sweden, France, and Germany. It is re- 
markable enough, that the tribe of pretended 
prophets and diviners is never more numerous than 
at thoſe critical and ſtriking periods when great 
revolutions are expected, or ſudden and heavy 
calamities have happened; as ſuch periods, and 
the ſcenes they exhibit, inflame the imagination 
of the fanatic, and may be turned to the profit of 
the impoſtor. The moſt eminent of the fanatical 


prophets now under conſideration, were Nicho- 


LAS DRaBicius, CHRISTOPHER KOTTER, CHRI1- 
STINA PONIATOVIA, who found an eloquent de- 
fender and patron in JohN Amos CoMenio ; not 
to mention Joacuim GREULICH, ANNE VET“ 
TER, Mary FROELICH, GEORGE REICHARD, and 
ſeveral others, who audaciouſly aſſumed the fame 
character. It is not neceſſary to enter into a more 
circumſtantial detail of the hiſtory of this viſion- 
ary tribe, ſince none of them aroſe to ſuch a de- 
gree of reputation and conſequence, as to occa- 
ſion any conſiderable tumults by their predictions. 
It is ſufficient to have obſerved in general, that, 
even in this century, there were among the Lu- 
therans certain crazy fanatics, who, under the 


/ 

LiaM Law, who was, for many years, preparing a new edi- 
tion and tranſlation of BEHMEN's works, which he left behind 
him ready for the preſs, and which have been publiſhed in two 


vols. to, ſince his deceaſe. N. 


impulſe 
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impulſe of a diſordered imagination, aſſumed the 
character and authority of prophets ſent from above 
to enlighten the world [c]. 

XLII. It will not, however, be improper to 
mention, ſomewhat more circumſtantially, the 
caſe of thoſe, who, though they did not arrive 
at that enormous height of folly that leads men to 
pretend to divine inſpiration, yet deceived them- 
ſelves and deluded others, by entertaining and 
propagating the ſtrangeſt fancies and the moſt 
monſtrous and impious abſurdities. Some time 
after the commencement of this century, Isaian 
STIEFEL and EZEKIEL METH; inhabitants of T hu- 
ringia, were obſerved to throw out the moſt ex- 
traordinary and ſhocking expreſſions while they 
ſpoke of themſelves and their religious attain- 
ments. Theſe expreſſions, in the judgment of 
many, amounted to nothing leſs than attributing 
to themſelves the divine glory and majeſty, and 
thus implied a blaſphemous, or rather a frenetic, 
inſult on the Supreme Being and his eternal Son. 
It is nevertheleſs ſcarcely credible, however irra- 
tional we may ſuppoſe them to have been, that 
theſe fanatics ſhould have carried their perverſe 
and abſurd fancies to ſuch an amazing height ; 
and it would perhaps be more agreeable both to 
truth and charity to ſuppoſe, that they had imi- 


[e] As No p is to be commended for giving us an accurate 
collection of the tranſactions and viſions of theſe enthuſiaſts, 
in the third and fourth parts of his Hiffory of Heretics; fince 
thoſe who are defirous of full information in this matter may 
eaſily ſee, by conſulting this hiſtorian, that the pretended re- 
velations of theſe prophets were no more than the phantoms of 
a diſordered imagination. A certain pious but ignorant man, 
named BEN EDIT BaHNSEN, who was a native of Holftein, 
and lived at *. gore about the middle of the laſt century, 
was ſo delighted with the writings and predictions of theſe fa- 
natics, that he collected them carefully and publiſhed them. 
In the year 1670, a catalogue of his library was printed at Am- 
flerdam, which was full of chemical and fanatical books. 
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CENT. tated the pompous and turgid language of the he 
"papel myſtic writers in ſuch an extravagant manner, as | a 
PazT IL. to give occaſion to the heavy accuſation above te 
—— mentioned. Conſidering the matter even in this Ac 
candid and charitable light, we may ſee by their c 
examples how much the conſtant peruſal of the es 
writings of the Myſtics is adapted to ſhed dark- c 
neſs, deluſion, and folly into the imagination of Cc 
weak and ignorant men [4]. The reveries of n 
Paul Nackl, profeſſor of divinity. at Leipfic, 0 
were highly abſurd, but of a much leſs pernicious t 
tendency than theſe already mentioned. This l 


prophetic dreamer, who had received a light 
tincture of mathematical knowledge, pretended 
to ſee, in the poſition of the ſtars, the events that 
were to happen in church and ſtate; and, from a 
view of thele celeſtial bodies, foretold, in a more 
particular manner, the erection of a new and moſt 
holy kingdom in which CHRIST ſhould reign here 
upon earth [e]. 
Chriſtian XLIII. CRRISTIAN Hound, a native of Lu- 
Panne nenburg, a man of a turbulent and inconſtant ſpi- 
Breckliog, Tit, and not more remarkable for this violence than 
Seidenbe- for his duplicity, threw out the moſt bitter re- 
proaches and invectives againſt the whole Luther- 
an church without exception [VF], and thereby 
involved himſelf in various perplexities. He 
deceived indeed the multitude a long time, by his 
diſſimulation and hypocriſy; and by a ſeries of 
frauds, which he undoubtedly looked upon as 


lawful, he diſguiſed ſo well his true character that 


ew ds Don ial wt . 


| [4] See Arnold, Hiſtoria Ecclef. et Hæret. p. wi. cap. iv. 
4 p. 32.—THomMaASIUs, in his German work entitled, Hiſtorie 
| | de Weijheit und Narrheit, vol. i. p. iii. p. 150. 

[e] ARNOLD, loc. cit. p. iii. cap. v. p. 53. — Ax DR. Ca- 

xoLt Memorabilia Eeclgſiæ, Sec. xvii. pars i. lib. iii. cap. iv. 

13. 
0 677 Hon ux a, in ſome of his petulant and ſatirical writings, 
aſſumed the names of ELIAS PRRTORIUVSs and BzRNaRD 


BaumMaAnN. 
| he 
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he appeared to many, and eſpecially to perſons of CEN T. 


a candid and charitable turn, much leſs con- - « 
temptible than he was in reality; and though the PA 1. 


— — 


acrimony and violence of his proceedings were 
condemned, yet they were ſuppoſed to be direct- 
ed, not againſt religion itſelf, but againſt the li- 
centiouſneſs and vices of its profeſſors, and parti- 
cularly of its miniſters. At length, however, the 
maſk fell from the face of this hypocrite, who be- 


came an object of general indignation and con- 


tempt, and, deſerting the communion of the Lu- 
theran church, went over to the Mennonites [g]. 
There was a ſtriking reſemblance between this 
petulant railer and FRED FERICK BrECKLING; the 
latter, however, ſurpaſſed even the former in im- 
petuoſity and malignity. 
paſtor firſt in the duchy of Holſtein, and after- 
wards at Zwoll, a city in the United Provinces, 
where he was depoſed from his miniſtry, and lived 
a great many years after without being attached 
to any religious ſect or community. There are 


ſeveral of his writings ſtill extant, which, indeed, 


recommend warmly the practice of piety and vir- 
tue, and ſeem to expreſs the moſt implacable ab- 
horrence of vicious perſons and licentious man- 
ners; and yet, at the ſame time, they demon- 
ſtrate plainly that their author was deſtitute of 
that charity, prudence, meekneſs, patience, and 
love of truth, which are the eſſential and funda- 
mental virtues of a real Chriſtian [J. It is un- 


Del! Ax xo p, oc. cit. p. iii. cap. xiii. p. 130.—- Ax DR. 
CA ROT, /oc. cit. vol. i. p. 1065. — Jo. HoRNBECER, Summa 
Controver/, p. 5 35. MorLERI Cimbria Literata, tom. ii. 


p-· 337. 

771 ARNOLD has given an account of BxECKLINnG, in his 
Hiftoria Ecclefiaſtica et Heret. pars iii. p. 148. and pars iv. 
P. 1103. he has alſo publiſhed ſome of his writings (p. 1110.) 
which ſufficiently demonſtrate the irregularity and exuberance 
of his fancy. There is a particular account of this degraded 
paſtor given by Mor LER us, in his Cimbria Literata, tom. iii. 
* 72. 1 ; 


doubtedly 


Il, 


BRECKLING had been 
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0 E N r. doubtedly a juſt matter of ſurpriſe, that theſe ve- 
| S. hement declaimers againſt the eſtabliſhed rehgion 
| paar i. and its miniſters, who pretend to be ſo much 
5 more ſagacious and ſharp- ſighted than their bre- 

thren, do not perceive a truth, which the moſt 
| | ſimple may learn from daily obſervation ; even 
| that nothing is more odious and diſguſting than 
| an angry, petulant, and violent a+ 410 who 
| : comes to heal the diforders of a community, 
| armed, as 1t were, with fire and ſword, with me- 
naces and terrors. It is alſo to be wondered, that 
a theſe men are not aware of another conſideration 
equally obvious, namely, that it is ſcarcely cre- 
dible, that a ſpiritual phyſician will cure another 
with entire ſucceſs of the diſorders under which he 
himſelf is known to labour. 

GroRce LAURENCE SEIDENBECHER, Paſtor at 
Eisfield in Saxony, adopted himſelf, and propagat- 
ed among the multitude, the doctrine of the Mil- 
LENNIUM or thouſand years reign of CHRIST upon 
earth; a doctrine which ſcarcely ever gains ad- 
mittance but in diſordered brains, and rarely pro- 
duces any other fruits than incoherent dreams and 
idle viſions. SEID EN BECHER Was cenſured on ac- 
count of this doctrine, and depoſed from his pa- 

ſtoral charge [i]. 
Martin Sei- XLIV. It would be ſuperfluous to name the 
* other fanatics that deſerve a place in the claſs 
now before us, ſince they almoſt all laboured 
under the ſame diſorder, and the uniformity of 
their ſentiments and conduct was ſo perfect, that 
the hiſtory of one, a few inſtances excepted, may, 
in a great meaſure, be conſidered as the hiſtory 
of them all. We ſhall therefore conclude this 
crazy lift with a ſhort account of the very worſt 
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[:] There is a circumſtantial account of this man given by 
ALB. MrENO VERPOORTEN, in his Commentat. de vita et inſti- 
ulis G. L. SEIDENBECHER1, Gedani, 1739, 4to. 
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of the whole tribe, MaRTINx Serpeiivs, a native 
of Silefia, who endeavoured to form a ſect in Po- 
Jand towards the concluſion of the preceding cen- 
tury and the commencement of this, but could 
not find followers, even among the Socinians ; ſa 
wild were his views, and ſo extravagant his no- 
tions. This audacious adventurer in religious 
novelties was of opinion, that God had, indeed, 
promiſed a Saviour or MEss1aH to the Jews; but 
that this Mess1an had never appeared, and never 
would appear, on account of che ſins of the Jew- 


iſh people, which rendered them unworthy: of 


this great deliverer. From hence he concluded, 
that it was erroneous to look upon CarisT as 
the Mzss1an ; that the only office of Jzsus was, 
to interpret and republiſh the law of nature, that 
had been perverted and obſcured by the vices, 
corruptions, and ignorance of men; and that the 
whole duty of men, and all the obligations of re- 
ligion; were fulfilled by an obedience to this law, 
republiſhed and explained by Jesus CHRIST. To 
render this doctrine more defencible and ſpecious, 
or, at leaſt, to get rid of a multitude of arguments 
and expreſs declarations that might be drawn from 
the holy Scriptures to prove its abſurdity, he 
boldly rejected all the books of the New Teſta- 
ment. The ſmall number of diſciples, that 

adopted the fancies of this intrepid innovator, 
were denominated ſemi-judaizers [k]. Had he 
appeared in our times, he would have given leſs 
offence than at the period in which he lived; for, 
if we except his ſingular notion concerning the 
Mxsstan, his doctrine was ſuch as would at pre- 
ſent be highly agreeable to many perſons in Great 
Britain, Holland, and other countries [II. 


[4] See GusTavi GRONOII ZEITNERI Hiſtoria Crypto 
Sociniſmi Altorffini, vol. i. p. 268. 335. 

FF [/] We are much at a loſs to know what Dr. Mos HEIM 
means by this inſinuation, as alſo the perſons he has in view ; 


for, 
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I. TT has been already obſerved, that the Re- 

formed church, conſidered in the moſt 
comprehenſive ſenſe of that term, as forming a 
whole, compoſed of a great variety of parts, is 
rather united by the principles of moderation and 
fraternal charity, than by a perfect uniformity in 
doctrine, diſcipline, and worſhip, It will, there- 
fore, be proper to take, firſt a view of thoſe events 
that related to this great body collectively conſi- 
dered; and afterwards to enter into a detail of 
the moſt memorable occurrences that happened 
in the particular communities of which it is com- 


| poſed. The principal acceſſions it received dur- 


ing this century have already been mentioned, 
when, in the hiſtory of the Lutheran church, we 
related the changes and commotions that hap- 
pened in the principalities of Heſſia and Branden- 
burg [n]. Thele, however, were not the only 
changes that took place in favour of the Reformed 


for, on the one hand, it is ſufficiently evident, that he cannot 
mean the Deiſts; and, on the other, we know of na denomi- 
nation of Chriſtians, who boldly reje? all the books of the New 
Ye/tament. Our author probably meant, that the part of 881 
DE Ls doctrine which repreſents Chriſt's Miſſion as only deſign- 
ed to republiſh and interpret the Law of Nature, and the <vhole 
religious and moral duty of man as conſiſting in an obedience 
to this Law, would have been well received by many perſons 
in Great Britain and Holland; hut he ſhould have ſaid fo; no- 
thing requires ſuch preciiion as accuſations, 

[u See ſection ii. part ii. chap. 1. § i, ii. where the 
Hiſtory of the Lutheran Church commences with an account of 
the loſs that church ſuſtained by the ſeceſſion of Ma uRICE, 
landgrave of Heſje-Cafel, and Jokn S1615MuNnD, elector of 
Brandenburg, who embraced ſolemnly the doctrine of the Re- 
formed church, the former in 1604, and the latter in 1614. 


church, 
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church. Its doctrine was embraced, about the 
commencement of this century, by Abolr Rus, 
duke of Holſtein, and it was naturally expected, 
that the ſubjects would follow the example of their 
prince; but this expectation was diſappointed, by 
the death of ApoLenvs, in the year 1616 [1]. 
HENRY, duke of Saxony, withdrew alſo from the 
communion of the Lutherans, in whyple religious 
principles he had been educated; and, in the 
year 1688, embraced the doctrine of the Re- 
formed church at Deſaw, in conſequence, as ſome 
_ allege, of the ſolicitations of his ducheſs [o]. In 
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Denmark, about the beginning of this century, 


there were ſtill a conſiderable number of perſons 
who ſecretly eſpouſed the ſentiments of that 
church, and more eſpecially could never recon- 
cile themſelves to the Lutheran doctrine of 
CuRIST's bodily preſence with the ſacrament of the 
euchariſt. They were confirmed in their attachment 
to the tenets of the Reformed by Hemmincivs, 
and other followers of MEL ancTaHoN, whoſe ſe- 
cret miniſtry and public writings were attended 
with conſiderable ſuccels. The face of things, 
however, changed; and the Reformed in Den- 
mark ſaw their expectations vaniſh, and their cre- 
dit ſink, in the year 1614, when CAN ur Biſhop of 
Gottenburg, who had given too plain intimations 


[#] Jo. MoLLern Intrad. ad Hiſtor, Cherſorefs Cimbricz, 
p-. 11. p. 101,—ERric. PoxnTOPPIDANL Annales Eccleſiæ Da- 
nice Diplomatici, tom. iii. p. 691. 

[o] See Moen1ni Selet Dijp. T heolog. p. 1137, —The duke 
of Saxony publiſhed to the world a Confefton of his Faith, con- 
taining the reaſons of his change. This piece, which the di- 
vines of Leip/ick were obliged by a public order to refute, was 
defended againſt their attacks by the learned Isaac DE Beav- 
SOBRE, at that time paſtor at Magdeburg, in a book, entitled, 
Defenſe de la Doctrine des Reformees, et en particulier de la Con- 
Fallon de S. A. S. Miſgr. le Duc HENRY DE Saxt contre un 
Livre compoſe par la Faculte de Theologie @ Leipſic. Magdeb. 

1694, in 8y0, 
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of his propenſity to the. doctrines of Carvin, was 
deprived of his epiſcopal dignity [p]. The pro- 
greſs of the Reformed religion in Africa, Afia, and 
America, is abundantly known; it was carried in- 
to theſe diſtant regions by the Engliſh and Dutch 
emigrants, who formed ſettlements there for the 
purpoſes of commerce, and founded flouriſhing 
churches in the various provinces where they fixed 
their habitations. It is alſo known, that in ſeve- 
ral places where Lutheraniſm was eſtabliſhed, the 
French, German, and Britiſh members of the Re- 
formed church were allowed the free exerciſe of 
their religion. | | Rs 

IT. Of all the calamities that tended to dimi- 
niſh the influence, and eclipſe the luſtre, of the 
Reformed church, none was more diſmal in its 
circumſtances, and more unhappy in its effects, 
than the deplorable fate of that church in France. 
From the time of the acceſſion of HENRY IV. to 
the throne of that kingdom, the Reformed church 
had acquired the form of a body-politic [q]. Its 
members were endowed with conſiderable privi- 
leges; they were alſo ſecured againſt inſults of 
every kind by a ſolemn edict, and were poſſeſſed 
of ſeveral fortified places, particularly the ſtrong 
city of Rochelle; in which, to render their ſecurity 
ſtill more complete, they were allowed to have 
their own es. This body-politic was not, 
indeed, always under the influence and direction 
of leaders eminent for their prudence, or diſtin- 
guiſhed by their permanent attachment to the in- 
tereſts of the crown, and the perſon of the ſove- 
reign. Truth and candour oblige us to acknow- 
ledge, that the Reformed conducted themſelves, 
on ſome occaſions, in a manner inconſiſtent with 
the demands of a regular ſubordination. Some- 


[p] Po N TO ID AN. Annal. Eccle/. Danicæ, tom. “iii. p. 695. 
[9g] Inperium in imperio, i. e. an empire within an empire. 


times, 


O 
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times, amidſt the broils and tumults of faction, 
they joined the parties that oppoſed the govern- 
ment; at others, they took important ſteps with- 
out the king's approbation or conſent; nay, they 
went fo far as to ſolicit, more than once, without 
ſo much as diſguiſing their meaſures, the alliance 
and friendſhip of England and Holland, and formed 
views which, at leaſt in appearance, were ſcarcely 
conſiſtent with the tranquillity of the kingdom, 
nor with a proper reſpect for the authority of its 
monarch. Hence the conteſts and civil broils 
that aroſe in the year 1621, and ſubſiſted long, 
between Lewis XIII. and his proteſtant ſubjects ; 
and hence the ſevere and deſpotic maxim of 
RiculIEu, the firſt miniſter of that monarch, that 
the kingdom of France could never enjoy the 
ſweets of peace, nor the ſatisfaction that is found- 
ed upon the aſſurance of public ſafety, before the 
Proteſtants were deprived of their towns and 
ſtrong-holds, and before their rights and privi- 
leges, together with their eccleſiaſtical polity, 
were cruſhed to pieces, and totally ſuppreſſed. 
This haughty miniſter, after many violent efforts 
and hard ſtruggles, obtained, at length, his pur- 
poſe ; for, in the year 1628, the town of Rochelle, 
the chief bulwark of the Reformed intereſt in 
France, was taken, after a long and difficult ſiege, 
and annexed to the crown. From this fatal event, 
the Reformed party in France, defenceleſs and 
naked, dates its decline; ſince, after the reduc- 
tion of their chief city, they had no other reſource 
than the pure clemency and generoſity of their 
ſovereign [r]. Thoſe who judge of the re- 


[r] See Le CLzrc Vie de Cardinal Ricatieu, tom. i. 
p. 69. 77. 177. 199. 269.— LIE VassoR, Hiftoire de Louis 
III. tom. iii. p. 676. tom. iv. p. 1. and the following volumes. 
See alſo the Memoirs of SULLY (the friend and confident of 
Hz NAT IV., who, though a Proteſtant, acknowledges frankly 
the errors of his party), vol. ut, iv, v. 1851 
| duction 
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duction of this place by the maxims of civil po- 
licy, conſidered the conduct of the French court 
as entirely conſiſtent with the principles both of 
wiſdom and juſtice : ſince nothing can be more 


| detrimental to the tranquillity and ſafety of the 


nation, than a body-politic erected in its boſom, 


independent on the ſupreme authority of the ſtate, 


The injuri- 


ous and ty- 
rannical 
treatment 
It receives 
from the 
French 
-court, 


popery that were moſt diſagreeable to the Proteſt- 


and ſecured againſt its influence or inſpection by 
an external force. And had the French monarch, 


fatisfied with depriving the Proteſtants of their 


ſtrong- holds, continued to maintain them in the 
poſſeſſion of that liberty of conſcience, and that 
free exerciſe of their religion, for which they had 
ſhed ſo much blood, and to the enjoyment of 
which their eminent ſervices to the houſe of Bour- 
bon had given them ſuch a fair and illuſtrious 
title, it is highly probable, they would have borne 
with patience this infraction of their privileges, 
and the loſs of that liberty that had been confirm- 
ed td them by the moſt ſolemn edicts. 

III. But the court of France, and the deſpotic 
views of its miniſter, were not ſatisfied with this 
ſucceſs. Having deſtroyed. that form of civil 
polity that had been annexed to the Reformed. 
church as a ſecurity for the maintenance of its 
religious privileges, and was afterwards conſider- 
ed as detrimental to the ſupreme authority of the 
ſtate, they proceeded ſtill further, and, regardleſs 
of the royal faith, confirmed by the moſt ſolemn 
declarations, perfidiouſly invaded thoſe privileges 
of the church that were merely of a ſpiritual and 
religious nature. At firſt, the court, and the mi- 
niſters of its tyranny, put in practice all the arts 
of inſinuation and perſuaſion, in order to gain 
over the heads of the Reformed church, and the 
more learned and celebrated miniſters of that 
communion. Pathetic exhortations, alluring pro- 
miles, artful interpretations of thoſe doctrines of 


ants ; 
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ants; in a word, every inſidious method was em- 
ployed, to conquer their averſion to the church 
of Rome. Rich exhauſted all the reſources 
of his dexterity and artifice, and put into execu- 
tion, with the moſt induſtrious aſſiduity, all the 
means that he thought the moſt adapted to ſeduce 
the Proteſtants into the Romiſh communion. 
When all theſe ſtratagems were obſerved to pro- 
duce little or no effect, barbarity and violence 
were employed to extirpate and deſtroy a ſet of 
men, whom mean perfidy could not ſeduce, and 
whom weak arguments were inſufficient to con- 
vince, The moſt inhuman laws that the blind 
rage of bigotry could dictate, the moſt oppreſſive 
meaſures that the-ingenious efforts of malice could 
invent, were put in execution, to damp the cou- 
rage of a party, that were become odious by their 
reſolute adherence to the dictates of their con- 
ſciences, and to bring them by force under the 
. yoke of Rome. The French biſhops diſtinguiſhed 
themſelves by their intemperate and unchriſtian 
zeal in this horrid ſcene of perſecution and cruelty ; 


many of the Proteſtants ſunk under the weight of 


deſpotic oppreſſion, and yielded up their faith to 


armed legions, that were ſent to convert them; 


ſeveral fled from the ſtorm, and deſerted their fa- 
milies, their friends, and their country; and by 
far the greateſt part. perſevered, with a noble and 
heroic conſtancy, in the purity of that religion, 
which their anceſtors had delivered, and happily 
ſeparated, from the manifold ſuperſtitions of a 
corrupt and idolatrous church. 

IV. When at length every method which arti- 
fice or perfidy could invent had been practiſed in 
vain againſt the Proteſtants under the reign of 
Lewis XIV., the biſhops and Jeſuits, whoſe coun- 
ſels had a peculiar influence in the cabinet of that 
prince, judged it neceſſary to extirpate, by fire and 
ſword, this reſolute people; and thus to ruin, as 
Vor, V. A a it 
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CEN r. it were by one mortal blow, the cauſe of the Re- 
8 re 7. 1, formation in France. Their infidious arguments 
Parr I. and importunate ſolicitations had ſuch an effect 


upon the weak and credulous mind of LRwIs, 
that, in the year 1685, trampling on the moſt ſo- 
lemn obligations, and regardleſs of all laws, hu- 
man and divine, he revoked the Edi# of Nantes; 
and thereby deprived the Proteſtants of the li- 
berty of ſerving God according to their con- 
ſciences. This revocation was accompanied, in- 
deed, with the applauſe of Rome; but it excited 
the indignation even of many Roman Catholics, 
whoſe bigotry had 'not effaced or ſuſpended, on 
this occaſion, their ' natural ſentiments of genero- 
ſity and juſtice. It was, moreover, followed by 
a meaſure ſtill more tyrannical and ſhocking ; 


even an expreſs order, addreſſed to all the Re- 


formed churches, to embrace the Romiſh faith, 
The conſequences of this cruel and unrighteous 
proceeding were highly detrimental to the true 
intereſts and the real profperity of the French 
nation [I], by the prodigious emigrations it occa- 
ſioned among the Proteſtants, who ſought, in va- 
rious parts of Europe, that religious. erty: and 
that humane treatment, which their mother-coun- 
try had fo cruelly refuſed them. Thoſe among 
them, whom the vigilance of their enemies guard- 
ed fo cloſely as to prevent their flight, were ex- 
poſed to the brutal rage of an unrelenting ſol- 


diery, 
[5] See the Life of Isaac DE BTAUSO BR (compoſed by the 


ingenious ARMAND DE LA CHAPELLE in French, and ſub- 
joined to, BeEausoBRE's Remarques Hiſtorigues, Critiques, et 


- Philologiques fur le Nouveau T eftament ), p. 259. 


Some late hireling writers, employed 5 Jeſuits, have 
been audacious enough to plead: the cauſe of the Rewocation of 
the edit of Nantes. But it muſt be obſerved, to the honour of 
the French nation, that theſe impotent attempts, to juſtify the 
meaſures of a perſecuting and unrelenting prieſthood, have 
been treated almoſt univerſally at Paris with indignation and 


contempt. 


0 


"4 
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diery, and were aſſailed by every barbarous form © EN T- 
of perſecution that could be adapted to ſubdue 8 ex. 1. 
their courage, exhauſt their patience, and thus *+* 1 U. 
engage them to a feigned and external profeſſion 
of popery, which in their conſciences they beheld 
with the utmoſt averſion and diſguſt. This cry- 
ing a& of perfidy and injuſtice in a prince, who, 
on other occaſions, gave evident proofs of his ge- 
neroſity and equity, is ſufficient to ſhew, in their 
true and genuine colours, the ſpirit of the Romiſh 
church and of the Roman pontifs, and the manner 
in which they ſtand affected to thoſe whom they 
conſider as Heretics. It is peculiarly adapted to 
convince the impartial and attentive obſerver, 
that the moſt ſolemn oaths, and the moſt ſacred 
treaties, are never looked upon by this church 
and its pontifs as reſpectable and obligatory, 

- when the violation of them may contribute to ad- 
vance their intereſts, or to accompliſh their views. 

V. The Waldenſcs, who lived in the vallies of The fuffer- 
Piedmont, and had embraced the doctrine, diſci- widens 
pline, and worſhip of the church of Geneva, were 354 Provet- 
oppreſſed and perſecuted, in the moſt barbarous Pie. 
and inhuman manner, during the greateſt part of 

this century, by the miniſters of Rome. This 

perſecution was carried on with peculiar marks 


e 


contempt. They who are deſirous of ſeeing a true ſtate of 
the loſſes the French nation ſuſtained, by the revocation of the 
famous edict now mentioned, have only to conſult the curious 
and authentic account of the ſtate of that nation, taken from 
memorials drawn up by intendants of the ſeveral provinces, for 
the uſe of the Duke of Burgundy, and publiſhed in the year 
| 1727 „ in two volumes in elio, under the following title: Etat 
de la France, extrait par M. le Comte de BouLAIXxVILLIIERS 
des Memoires areſite par les Intendans du Royaume, par l Ordre 
du Roi Louis XIV., à la Solicitation du Duc de Bourgogne. See 
alſo Vol T AIR E, Sur la Tolerance, p. 41. and 201. And, for 
an account of the conduct of the French court towards the 
Proteſtants at that diſmal period, ſee the incomparable memo- 
rial of the learned and pious CLAUDE, entitled, Plaintes des 
Proteſtans de France, p. 12—85. edit. of Calogn. 
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of rage and enormity. in the years 1655, 1686, 
and 1696, and ſeemed to portend nothing lefs 
than the total deſtruction and entire extinction of 
that unhappy nation [z]. The moſt horrid ſcenes 
of violence and bloodſhed were exhibited on this 
theatre of papal tyranny ; and the ſmall numbers 
of the Waldenſes that ſurvived them, are indebt- 
ed for their exiſtence and ſupport, precarious and 
uncertain as it is, to the continual interceſſion 
made for them by the Engliſh and Dutch govern- 
ments, and alſo by the Swiſs cantons, who never 
ceaſe to ſolicit the clemency of the Duke of Savoy 
in their behalf. 

The church of the Palatinate, which had been 


long at the head of the Reformed churches in 


Germany, declined apace from the year 1685, 
when a Roman Catholic prince was raiſed to that 
electorate. This decline became at length ſo 
oreat, that, inſtead of being the firſt, it was the 
leaſt conſiderable of all the Proteſtant aſſemblies 
in that country. | | 
VI. The eminent and illuſtrious figure that the 
principal members of the Reformed church made in 
the learned world is too well known, and the reputa- 
tion they acquired, by a ſucceſsful application to 
the various branches of literature and ſcience, is 
too well eſtabliſned, to require our entering into 
a circumſtantial detail of that matter. We ſhall 


[D] Lĩ GER, Hiftoire Generale des Egliſes Vaudeiſes, p. ii. 
c. vi. p. 72.—G1LLESs, Hiſtoire Ecclefiaſt. des Egliſes Jaudbiſes, 
ch. xlix. p. 353.— There is a particular hiſtory of the perſe- 
cution ſuffered by theſe victims of papal cruelty in the year 
1686, which was publiſhed in 8vo at Rotterdam, in the year 
1688. | 

dee alſo a pamphlet, entitled, An Account of the late Per- 
ſecutions of the NM aldenſes by the Duke of Savor and the French 
King in the year 1686, publiſhed at Cxford in 4to in 1688. 
See likewiſe a particular detail of the miſeries endured by theſe 
unfortunate objects of papal perſecution in the years 1655, 
1662, 1663, and 1686, related by PETER BOT BR, in his hiſtory 


of the Vaudois, ch. 12—2 1. p. 72, &c. 


3 | alſo 
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alſo paſs in filence the names of thoſe celebrated c EN T, 
men who have acquired immortal fame by their , . 
writings, and tranſmitted their eminent uſefulneſs P a = 7 11, 
to. ſucceeding times in their learned and pious. 
productions. Out of the large liſt of theſe famous 
authors that adorned the Reformed church, it 
would be difficult to ſelect the moſt eminent; and 
this is a ſufficient reaſon for our ſilence [4]. The 
ſupreme guide and legiſlator of thoſe that applied 
themſelves to the ſtudy of philoſophy had been 
ARISTOTLE, who, for a long time, reigned unri- 
valled in the Reformed, as well as in the Luther- 
an ſchools ; and was exhibited, in both, not in his 
natural and genuine aſpect, but in the motley and 
uncouth form in which he had been dreſſed up 
by the ſcholaſtic doors. But when GassenDI 
and Des CarTEs appeared, the Stagirite began 
to decline, and his fame and authority diminiſhed 
gradually from day to day. Among the French 
and Dutch, many adopted the Carteſian philoſo- 
phy at its firſt dawn; and a conſiderable number 


a] The liſt of the eminent divines and men of learning 
that were ornaments to the Reformed church in the ſeventeenth 
century, is indeed extremely ample. Among thoſe that adorn- 
ed Great Britain, we ſhall always remember, with peculiar 
veneration, the immortal names of Newton, Barrow, Cudworth, 
Boyle, Chillingworth, Uſper, Bedell, Hall, Pocock, Fell, Light- 
foot, Hammond, Calamy, Walton, Baxter, Pearſon, Stillingfleet, 
Mede, Parker, Oughtred, Burnet, Tillotſon, and many others 
well known in the literary world. In Germany we find Pareus, 
Scultet, Fabricius Alting, Pelargus, and Bergius. In Switzer- 
land and Geneva, Hoſpinian, the two Buxtorfs, Hottinger, Heid- 
deger, and Turretin. In the churches and academies of Holland, 
we meet with the following learned divines : Druſus, Amama, 

Gomer, Rivet, Cloppenburg, Voſfius, Cocceius, Voetius, Des Ma- 
rets, Heidan, Momma, Burman, Wittichius, Hoornbeck, the Span- 
heims, Le Moyne, De Maſtricht, and others. 2 the French 
doctors, we may reckon Cameron, Chamier, Du Moulin, Meſtre- 
zat, Blondel, Drelincourt, Daille, Amyraut, the two Cappels, Du 
la Place, Gamſtole, Croy, Morus, Le Blanc, Pajon, Bochart, 
Claude, Alix, Furien, Baſnage, Abbadie, Beauſobre, Lenfan', 
Martin, Des Vignoles, &c. 
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Scripture, 


The History of the Reformed Cuuxen. 
of the Engliſh embraced the principles of Gas- 


sEN DI, and were fingularly pleaſed with his pru- 
dent and candid manner of inveſtigating. truth. 
The Ariſtotelians every where, and more eſpecially 
in Holland, were greatly alarmed at this revolution 


in the philoſophical world, and ſet themſelves, 


with all their vigour, to oppoſe its progreſs. They 
endeavoured to perſuade 'the people, that the 
cauſe of truth and religion muſt ſuffer conſider- 
ably by the efforts that were made to dethrone 
ARISTOTLE, and bring into diſrepute the doctrine 
of his interpreters; but the principal cauſe of 
their anxiety and zeal, was the apprehenſion of 


loſing their places in the public © ſchools; a 


thought which they could not bear with any de- 
gree of patience I. However, the powerful 
luſtre of truth, which unfolded daily more and 
more its engaging charms, and the love of liberty, 
which had been held in chains by Peripatetic ty- 
ranny, obliged this obſtinate ſect to yield, and 
reduced them to ſilence; and hence it is, that 
the doctors of the Reformed church carry on, at 
this day, their philoſophical inquiries with the 
lame freedom that is obſervable among the Lu- 
therans. It may, indeed, be a queſtion with 
ſome, whether ARISTOTLE be not, even yet, ſe- 
cretly revered in ſome of the Engliſh Univerſities, 
It is at leaſt certain, that, although under the go- 
vernment of Charles II., and the two ſucceeding 
reigns, the mathematical philoſophy had made a 
moſt extenſive progreſs in Great Britain, there 
were, nevertheleſs, both at Oxford and Cambridge, 
ſome doctors, who preferred the ancient ſyſtem of 
the ſchools befoxe the new diſcoveries now under 
conſideration. ny 

VII. All the interpreters and expoſitors of 
Scripture that made a figure in the Reformed 


Lr] See BaitLism, Vie de Des CaR TES, paſſim. 
E church 
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church about the commencement of this century, e E N T. 
followed ſcrupulouſly the method of Cal vix in gegn. il. 
their illuſtrations of the ſacred writings, and un- Per il. 
folded the true and natural ſignification of the 
words of Scripture, without perplexing their 

brains to find out deep myſteries in plain ex- 
preſſions, or to force, by the inventive efforts of 

fancy, a variety of ſingular notions from the me- 
taphorical language that is frequently uſed by the 
inſpired writers. This univerſal attachment to 

the method of Carvin was, indeed, conſiderably 
diminiſhed, in proceſs of time, by the credit and 
influence of two celebrated commentators, who 
ſtruck out new paths in the ſphere of ſacred cri- 

ticiſm. Theſe were HuGo Comm and Joan 
Coccertvs, The former departed leſs from the 
manner of interpretation generally received than 
the latter. Like Carvin, he followed, in his 
commentaries both in the Old and New Teſta- 
ment, the literal and obvious ſignification of the 
words employed by the ſacred writers; but he 
differed conſiderably from that great man in his 
manner of explaining the predictions of the pro- 
phets. The Ebooks of GroTIvs, relating to 
that important ſubject, amounts to this: * That 
ce the predictions of the ancient prophets were all 
6 accompliſhed, in the events to which they di- 
ce rely pointed, before the coming of Curisr ; 
e and that therefore the natural and obvious 
cc ſenſe of the words and phraſes, in which they 
cc were delivered, does not terminate in our bleſſed 
“ Lord; but that in certain of theſe predictions, 

ce and more eſpecially in thoſe which the writers 

ce of the New Teſtament apply to CHRIS, there 
ce is, beſides the literal and obvious ſignification, 

« 2a hidden and myſterious ſenſe, that lies con- 

© cealed under the external maſk of certain per- 
6 ſons, certain events, and certain actions, which 
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te are repreſentatives of the perſon, miniſtry, ſuffer- 
ce ings, and merits of the Son of God.“ 

The method of Cocegius was entirely different 
from this. He looked upon the whole hiſtory of 


the old Teſtament as a perpetual and uninterrupt- 
ed repreſentation or mirrour of the hiſtory of the 


divine Saviour, and of the Chriſtian Church ; he 
maintained, moreover, that all the prophecies 
have a literal and direct relation to CarisT ; and 
he finiſhed his romantic ſyſtem, by laying it down 
as a certain maxim, that all the events and revo- 
lutions that ſhall happen in the church, until the 
end of time, are prefigured and pointed out, 
though not all- with the ſame degree of evidence 


and perſpicuity, in different places of the Old 


Teſtament [x]. Theſe two eminent commenta- 
tors had each his zealous diſciples and followers. 
The Arminians in general, many of the Engliſh 
and French divines, together with thoſe warm 
votaries of ancient Calviniſm who are called Vet- 
ſians (from their chief G1sBerRT Voer, the great 
adverſary of Coccrivs), all adopted the method 
of interpreting Scripture introduced by GroT1vs. 
On the other hand, many of the Dutch, Swiſs, and 
Germans, were fingularly delighted with the 
learned fancies of Cocceius. There are, how- 
ever, {till great numbers of prudent and impartial 
divines, who, conſidering the extremes into which 
theſe two eminent critics have run, and diſpoſed 


to profit by what is really ſolid in both their 


[x] It is become almoſt a proverbial ſaying, that in the Beoks 
of the Old Teſtament Coccerus finds CHRIST every where, 
' while Gxorius meets him no where. The firſt part of this 
ſaying is certainly true; the latter much leſs ſo: for it appears, 
with ſufficient evidence, from the Commentaries of Gs orius, 
that he finds CaurisT prefigured in many places of the Old 


Teſtament, not, indeed, gire#ly in the letter of the prophecies, 


where Cacctivs diſcovers him, but myferioufly, under the ap- 


. Pearance of certain perſons, and in the /ecret ſenſe of certain 


tranſactions, 


ſyſtems, 
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ſyſtems, neither reject nor embrace their opinions 
in the lump, but agree with them both in ſome 
things, and differ from them both in others. It 
is further to be obſerved, that neither the follow- 
ers of GROTIuSs nor of Coccervs are agreed 
among themſelves, and that theſe two general 
claſſes of expoſitors may be divided into many 
ſubordinate ones. A conſiderable number of 
Engliſh divines of the Epiſcopal church refuſed to 
adopt the opinions, or to reſpect the authority, of 
theſe modern expoſitors ; they appealed to the 
deciſions of the primitive fathers; and maintained, 
that the ſacred writings ought always to be under- 
ſtood in that ſenſe only, which has been attributed 
to them by theſe ancient doctors of the riſing 
church [Y]. | 


e] Theſe have been confuted by the learned Dr, 
Wir, in his important work, Concerning the Interpretation 
of Scripture after the Manner of the Fathers, which was publiſh- 
ed at London in 8vo, in the year 1714, under the following 
title: Diſertatio de Scripturarum Interpretatione ſecundum Pa- 
trum Commentaries, &c.—In this diſſertation, which was the 
fore-runner of the many remarkable attempts that were after- 
wards made to deliver the right of private judgment, in mat- 
ters of religion, from the reſtraints of human authority, the 
judicious author has ſhewn, fir, that the Holy Scripture is 
the only rule of faith, and that by it alone we are to judge of 
the doctrines that are neceſſary to ſalvation; ſecondly, that the 

fathers, both of the primitive times and alſo of ſucceedin 
ages, are extremely deficient and unſucceſsful in their expli- 
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cations of the ſacred writings ; and, zhirdly, that it is impoſ- 


ſible to terminate the debates that have been raiſed concern- 
ing the Holy Trinity, by the opinions of the fathers, the deci- 
ſions of councils, or by any tradition that is really univerſal. 
The contradiQtions, abſurdities, the romantic conceits and ex- 
travagant fancies, that are to be found in the commentaries of 
the fathers, were never repreſented in ſuch a ridiculous point 
of view as they are in this performance. The worſt part of 
the matter is, that ſuch a production as Dr. WaiTBy's, in 
which all the miſtakes of theſe ancient expoſitors are culled 
.out and compiled with ſuch care. 1s too much adopted to pre- 
judice young ſtudents even againſt what may be good in their 


writings, and thus diſguſt them againt a kind of ſtudy, which, 


when conducted with impartiality and prudence, has its uſes. 
It is the infirmity of our nature to be fond of extremes. 


„ VIII. The 
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The HisrokY of the Reformed Cuuxch. 


VIII. The doctrines of Chriſtianity, which had 
been fo ſadly disfigured among the Lutherans by 
the obſcure jargon and the intricate tenets of the 
ſcholaſtic philolophy, met with the ſame fate in 
the Reformed churches. The firſt ſucceſsful ef- 
fort, that prevented theſe churches from falling 
entirely under the Ariſtotelian yoke, was made by 
the Arminians, who were remarkable for expound- 
ing, with ſimplicity and perſpicuity, the truths 
and precepts of religion, and who cenſured, with 
great plainneſs and ſeverity, thoſe oftentatious 
doctors, who affected to render them obſcure and 
unintelligible, by expreſſing them in the zerms, 
and reducing them under the claſſes and diviſions, 
uſed in the ſchools. The Carteſians and Corcceians 
contributed alſo to deliver theology from the 
chains of the Peripatetics; though it muſt be al- 
lowed, that it had not, in ſome reſpects, a much 
better fate in the hands of theſe its deliverers. The 
Cartefians applied the principles and tenets of their 
philoſophy in illuſtrating the doctrines of the 
Goſpel ; the Cocceians imagined, that they could 
not give a more ſublime and engaging aſpect to 
the Chriſtian religion, than by repreſenting it un- 
der the notion of a covenant entered into between 
God and man [z]; and both theſe manners of 

5 proceeding 


IF [z] It is ſomewhat ſurpriſing, that Dr. Mos REIM ſhould 
mention this circumſtance as an invention of Coc eius, or as 
a manner of ſpeaking peculiar to him. The repreſentation of 
the Goſpel- diſpenſation under the idea of a Covenant, whether 
this repreſentation be literal or metaphorical, is to be found, 
almoſt every where, in the Epiſtles of $7. Paul, and the other 
Apoſtles, though very rarely (ſcarcely more than twice) in the 
Goſpels. This phraſeology has alſo been adopted by Chriſt- 
1ans of almoſt all denominations, It is, indeed, a manner of 
ipeaking that has been groſsly abuſed by thoſe divines, who, 
urging the metaphor too cloſely, exhibit the ſublime tranſac- 
tions of the divine wiſdom under the narrow and imperfect 


forms of human tribunals ; and thus lead to falſe notions of 
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1 were diſliked by the wiſeſt and moſt c II Fe: 
earned divines of the Reformed church. They ster. n. 
complained with reaſon, that the tenets and diſ- Paz 1. 
tinctions of the Carteſian philoſophy had as evi- TY 
dent a tendency to render the doctrines of Chriſt- 
janity obſcure and intricate as the abſtruſe terms, 
and the endleſs diviſions and ſubdiviſions of the 
Peripatetics. They obſerved alſo, that the me- 
taphor of a covenant, applied to the Chriſtian reli- 
gion, mult be attended with many inconventen- 
cies, by leading uninſtructed minds to form a va- 
riety of ill- grounded notions, which is the ordi- 
nary conſequence of ſtraining metaphors; and 
that it muſt contribute to introduce into the col- 
leges of divinity the captious terms, diſtinctions, 
and quibbles, that are employed in the ordinary 
courts of juſtice; and thus give riſe to the moſt 
trifling and ill- judged diſcuſſions and debates 
about religious matters. Accordingly, the great- 
eſt part both of the Britiſh and French doctors, 
refuſing to admit the intricacies of Caritęſianiſm, 
and the imagery of Coccervs, into their theolo- 
gical ſyſtem, followed the free, eaſy, and unaffect- 
ed method of the Arminian divines, in illuſtrating 
the truths, and enforcing the duties of Chriſtian- 
ity. ä | 
IX. We have had formerly occaſion to obſerve, The tte of : 
that Dr. WILLIAM Aus, a Scots divine, was one 1 
of the firſt among the Reformed who attempted morality. 
to treat morality as a ſeparate ſcience, to conſider 
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the ſprings of action, as well as of the diſpenſations and attri- 
butes of the Supreme Being. We have remarkable inſtances 
of this abuſe, in a book lately tranſlated into Engliſh, I mean, 
the Oeconamy f the Covenants, by WirTs1uUs, in which that 
learned and pious man, who has deſervedly gained an eminent 
reputation by other valuable productions, has inconfiderately 
introduced the captious, formal, and trivial terms, employed in 


human courts, into his deſcriptions of the ſtupendous ſcheme 
of redemption, | 
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CEN T. it abſtractedly from its connexion with any par- 
$7.11, | ticular ſyſtem of doctrine, and to introduce new 
Paar Ii. light, and a new degree of accuracy and preciſion, 


turn of mind; and theſe appeared abundantly in 


into this maſter-ſcience of life and manners. The 
attempt was laudable, had it been well executed; 
but the ſyſtem of this learned writer was dry, 
theoretical, and ſubtile, and was thus much more 
adapted to the inſtruction of the ſtudious than to 
the practical direction of the Chriſtian, The Ar- 
minians, who are known to be much more zealous 
in enforcing the duties of Chriſtianity than in il- 
luſtrating its truths, and who generally employ 
more pains in directing the will than in enlighten- 
ing the underſtanding, engaged ſeveral authors 
of note to exhibit the precepts and obligations of 
morality in a more uſeful, practical, and popular 
manner; but the Engliſh and French ſurpaſſed 
all the moral writers of the Reformed church in 


penetration, ſolidity, and in the eaſe, freedom, 


and perſpicuity, of their method and compoſi- 
tions. Mosks AuvRAur, a man of a ſound un- 
derſtanding and ſubtile genius, was the firſt of the 
French divines who diſtinguiſhed themſelves in 
this kind of writing. He compoſed an accurate 
and elaborate ſyſtem of morality, in a ſtyle, in- 
deed, that is now become obſolete; and thoſe 
more moderate French writers, ſuch as La PlA- 
CETTE and PicTET, who acquired ſuch a high and 
eminent reputation on account of their moral 
writings, owe to the excellent work now men- 
tioned a conſiderable part of their glory. While 
England groaned under the horrors and tumults of 
a civil war, it was chiefly the Preſbyterians and In- 
dependents that employed their talents and their 


pens in promoting the cauſe of practical religion. 


During this unhappy period, indeed, theſe doctors 
were remarkable for the auſtere gravity of their 


manners, and for a melancholy complexion and 


their 
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their compoſitions. Some of them were penned 
with ſuch rigour and ſeverity, as diſcovered either 
a total ignorance of the preſent imperfect ſtate of 
humanity, or an entire want of all fort of indul- 
gence for its unavoidable | infirmities. Others 
were compoſed with a ſpirit of enthuſiaſm, that 
betrayed an evident propenſity to the doctrine of 
the Myſtics. But when Hosses appeared, the 
ſcene changed. A new ſet of illuſtrious and ex- 
cellent writers aroſe to defend the truths of reli- 
gion, and the obligations of morality, againſt this 
author, who aimed at the deſtruction of both, 
ſince he ſubjected the unchangeable nature of re- 
ligion to the arbitrary will of the ſovereign, and 
endeavoured to efface the eternal diſtinction that 
there is between moral good and evil. Cup- 
WORTH, CUMBERLAND, SHARROCK, and others, 
Lal, alarmed at the view of a ſyſtem ſo falſe in its 
principles, and ſo pernicious in its effects, ren- 
dered eminent ſervice to the cauſe of religion and 
morals by their immortal labours, in which, 
ariſing to the fir/# principles of things, and opening 
the primitive and eternal fountains of truth and 
good, they illuſtrated clearly the doctrines of the 
one with the faireſt evidence, and eſtabliſhed the 
obligations of the other on the firmeſt founda- 
tions. 

X. About the commencement of this century, 
the academy of Geneva was in ſuch high repute 
among the Reformed churches, that it was reſort- 
ed to from all quarters by ſuch as were deſirous 
of a learned education; and more eſpecially by 
thoſe ſtudents of theology, whoſe circumſtances 
in life permitted them to frequent this famous ſe- 
minary [4]. Hence it very naturally happened, 


la] See LELAND's View of the Deiſtical Mriters, vol. i. p. 48. 

[5] The luſtre and authority of the academy of Geneva be- 
gan gradually to decline, from the time that, the United Pro- 
wvinces being formed into a free and independent republic, uni- 
verſities were founded at Leyden, Franzker, and Utrecht. 


that 
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We HisTory of the Reformed Cavacn, 
that the opinions of Cal vx, concerning the De- 
crees of God and Divine Grace, became daily more 
univerſal, and were gradually introduced every 
where into the ſchools of learning. There was 
not, however, any public law or confeſſion of 
faith that obliged the paſtors of the Reformed 
churches, in any part of the world, to conform 
their ſentiments to the theological doctrines that 
were adapted and taught at Geneva [c]. And ac- 
cordingly there were many, who either rejected 
entirely the doctrine of that academy or theſe in- 
tricate points, or received it with certain reſtric- 


tions and modifications. Nay, even thoſe who 


The Armi- 


nian ſchiſm. 


were in general attached to the theological ſyſtem 
of Geneva, were not perfectly agreed about the 
manner of explaining the doctrine relating to the 
divine decrees. The greateſt part were of opi- 
nion, that God had only permitted the firſt man to 
fall into tranſgreſſion, without poſitively predeter- 
mining his fall. But others went much further, 
and, preſumptuouſly forgetting their own igno- 
rance on the one hand, and the wiſdom and equity 
of the divine counſels on the other, maintained, 
that God, in order to exerciſe and diſplay his 
awful juſtice and his free mercy, had decreed from 
all eternity the tranſgreſſion of Anam ; and fo 
ordered the courſe of events, that our firſt parents 
could not poſſibly avoid their unhappy fall. Thoſe 
that' held this latter ſentiment were denominated 
Supralapſarians, to diſtinguiſh them from the Sub- 
lapſarian doftors, who maintained the doctrine of 
permiſſion already mentioned. 

Xl. It is remarkable enough, that the Sapra- 
lapſarian and Sublapſarian divines forgot their de- 


fc] See, for a full demonſtration of this aſſertion, Gx orIus's 

Apologeticus, &c. as alſo ſeveral treatiſes, written in Dutch, by 

FR ROD. Vol KRH. Cook Rx KER T, of whom Ae NOL Dr makes 
particular mention in his Hiforia Eccle/. et Hæret. tom. ii. 


bates 
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bares and differences, as matters of little conſe- c E N T. 
quence ; and united their force againſt thoſe who 2 
thought it their duty to repreſent the Deity, as Paz 11, 
extending his goodneſs and mercy to all manking, ———» 
This gave riſe, ſoon after the commencement of 

this century, to a deplorable ſchiſm, which all 

the efforts of human wiſdom have ſince been un- 

able to heal. James Arminivs, profeſſor of di- 

vinity in the univerſity of Leyden, rejected the 
doctrine of the church of Geneva, in relation to 

the deep and intricate points of predeſtination and 

grace ; and maintained, with the Lutherans, that 

God has excluded none from ſalvation by an 46 

ſolute and eternal decree. He was joined in theſe 
ſentiments by ſeveral perſons in Holland, that were ; 
eminently diſtinguiſhed by the extent of their il 
learning and the dignity of their ſtations ; but he i" 
met with the warmeſt oppoſition from Fr axcis 
GomaR his colleague, and from the principal 
profeſſors in the Dutch univerſities. The magi- 
ſtrates exhorted the contending parties to mode- 
ration and charity ; and obſerved, that, in a free 
ſtate, their reſpective opinions might be treated 
with toleration, without any detriment to the eſ- 
ſential intereſts of true religion. After long and 
tedious debates, which were frequently attended 
with popular tumults and civil broils, this intri- 
cate controverſy was, by the councils and autho- 
rity [a] of Mavic, prince of Orange, referred 
to the deciſion of the church, aſſembled, in a ge- 
neral ſynod at Dort, in the year 1618. The moſt 
eminent divines of the United Provinces, and not 
only ſo, but learned deputies from the churches 
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Ya] It was not by the authority of Prince Ma ux Ic, 
but by that of the States- general, that the national ſynod was 
aſſembled at Dort. The ſtates were not indeed unanimous; 

three of the ſeven provinces proteſted againſt the holding of 
this ſyned, wiz. Holland, Utrecht, and Oweryſſel. | | 
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CEN T. of England, Scotland, Switzerland, Bremen, Heſſia, 
szcr. 11, and the Palatinate, were preſent at this numerous 
Parr I and folemn aſſembly. It was by the ſentence of 
theſe judges, that the Arminians loſt their cauſe, 

and were declared corrupters of the true religion, 

It muſt be obſerved, at the ſame time, that the 

doctors of Geneva, who embraced the Sublapſarian 

ſyſtem, triumphed over their adverſaries in this 

ſynod. For though the patrons of the Supralap- 
ſarian cauſe were far from being contemptible ei- 

ther in point of number or of abilities ; yet the 
moderation and equity of. the Britiſh divines pre- 

vented the ſynod from giving its ſanction to the 
opinions of that preſumptuous ſect. Nor indeed 

would even the Sublap/arians have gained their 

point, or obtained to the full the accompliſhment 

of their deſires, had the doors of Bremen, who 

for weighty reaſons were attached to the Luther- 

| ans, been able to execute their purpoſes [e]. 

The effects. XII. It is greatly to be doubted, whether this 
fchim. victory gained over the Arminians, was, upon 
the whole, advantageous or detrimental to the 
church of Geneva in particular, and to the Re- 
formed church in general. It is at leaſt certain, 

that, after the ſynod of Dort, the doctrine of ab- 

ſolute decrees loſt ground from day to day ; and 

its patrons were put to the hard neceſſity of hold- 

ing fraternal communion with thoſe whoſe doc- 

trine was either profeſſedly Arminian, or at leaſt 

nearly reſembled it. The leaders of the van- 
quiſnhed Arminians were eminently diſtinguiſhed 

by their eloquence, ſagacity, and learning; and 

being highly exaſperated by the injurious and op- 
preſſive treatment they met with, in conſequence 

of their condemnation, they defended themſelves, 


e] We ſhall give, in the Hiſtory of the Arminians, a lift of the 
writers that appeared in this controverſy ; as alſo a more par- 
ticular account of the tranſactions of the ſynod of Dort. 


and 
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and attacked their adverſaries with ſuch ſpirit 
and vigour, and alſo with ſuch dexterity and elo- 
quence, © that multitudes were perſuaded of the 
Juſtice of their cauſe, It is particularly to be ob- 
ſerved, that the authority of the ſynod of Dort 
was far from being univerſally acknowledged 
among the Dutch; the provinces of Friefland, 
Zealand, Utrecht, Gueld:rland, and Groningen, could 
not be perſuaded to adopt its deciſions ; and 


though, in the year 1651, they were at length 


_ over ſo far as to intimate, that they would 
ee with pleaſure the Reformed religion main- 
tained upon the footing on which it had been 
placed and confirmed by the ſynod of Dort, yet 
the moſt eminent adepts in Belgic juriſprudence 
deny that this intimation has the force or charac- 
ter of a law [/]. 
In England, the face of religion e conſi- 
derably, in a very little time after the famous ſy- 
nod now mentioned; and this change, which was 


entirely in favour of Arminianiſm, was principally 


effected by the counſels and influence of WILLIAM 
Laub, archbiſhop of Canterbury. This revolu- 
tion gave new courage to the Arminians; and, 
from that period to the preſent time, they have 
had the pleaſure of ſeeing the deciſions and doc- 
trines of the ſynod of Dort, relating to the points 
in debate between them and the Calviniſts, treat- 
ed, in England, with ſomething more than mere 
indifference, beheld by ſome with averſion, and 
by others with contempt [g]. And indeed, if 
we conſider the genius and ſpirit of the church of 
England during this period, we ſhall plainly ſee, 


[f ] See the very learned and illuſtrious Preſident By xx RRS 
HOE K' 5 Dueſtiones Juris publici, lib. ii. cap. xvii. y 
[2] Sev. LinTRrRUP11 Difſertatio de Contemptu Concili Dor- 


drac. in Anglia, in Dirt. Theolegicis AgCT, Govorr, Mas11, 
tom. i. n. xix. 
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CENT. that the doctrine of the Gomariſts, concerning 
S n. Predeſtination and Grace, could not meet there 
Paar U. with a favourable reception, ſince the leading 
— doctors of that church were zealous in modelling 


its doctrine and diſcipline after the ſentiments and 
inſtitutions that were received ,in the primitive 
times, and ſince thoſe early fathers, whom they 
followed with a profound ſubmiſſion, had never 
preſumed, before AugGusTINE, to ſet limits to 
the extent of the divine grace and mercy. 

The Reformed churches in France ſeemed, at 


firſt, diſpoſed to give a favourable reception to 


the deciſions of this famous ſynod ; but, as theſe 
deciſions were highly diſpleaſing to the votaries 
of Rome among whom they lived, and kindled 
anew their rage againſt the Proteſtants, the latter 
thought it their duty to be circumſpect in this 


matter; and, in proceſs of time, their real ſenti- 


ments, and the doctrines they taught, began to 
differ extremely from thoſe of the Gomariſts. The 


churches of Brandenberg and BFemen, which made 


a conſiderable figure among the Reformed in Ger- 
many, would never ſuffer their doctors to be tied 
down to the opinions and tenets of the Dutch di- 
vines. And thus it happened, that the liberty of 
private judgment (with reſpect to the doctrines 
of Predeſtination and Grace), which the ſpirit 
that prevailed among the divines of Dort ſeemed 
ſo much adapted to ſuppreſs or diſcourage, ac- 
quired rather new vigour, in conſequence of the 
arbitrary proceedings of that aſſembly; and the 
Reformed church was immediately divided into 
Univerſaliſts, Semiuniverſaliſts, Supralapſarians, and 
Sublapſarians, who, indeed, notwithſtanding their 
diſſenſions, which ſometimes become violent and 
tumultuous, live generally in the exerciſe of mu- 
tual toleration, and are reciprocally reſtrained by 
many reaſons from indulging a ſpirit of hoſtility 
and perſecution. What is ſtill more — 
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and therefore ought not to be paſſed over in ſi- 
lence, we ſee the city of Geneva, which was the 
parent, the nurſe, and the guardian of the doc- 
trine of Ab/olute Predeſtination, and Particular 
Grace, not only put on ſentiments of charity, for- 
bearance, and eſteem for the Arminians, but be- 
come itſelf almoſt ſo far Arminian, as to deſerve 
a place among the churches of that communion. 
XIII. While the Reformed churches in France 
yet ſubſiſted, its doctors departed, in ſeveral 
points, from the common rule of faith that was 
received in the other churches of their commu- 
nion. This, as appears from ſeveral circum- 
ſtances, was, in a great meaſure, owing to their 
deſire of diminiſhing the prejudices of the Roman- 
catholics againſt them, and of getting rid of a 
rt of the odious concluſions which were drawn 
by their adverfaries from the doctrines of Dort, 
and laid to their charge with that malignity which 
popiſh bigotry ſo naturally inſpires. Hence we 
find in the books that were compoſed by the doc- 
tors of Saumur and Sedan, after the ſynod of Dort, 
many things which ſeem conformable, not only 
to the ſentiments of the Lutherans, concernin 
Grace, Predeſtination, the Perſon of Chriſt, 3 
the Efficacy of the ſacraments, but alſo to certain 
peculiar opinions of the Romiſh church. This 
moderation may be dated from the year 1615, 
when the opinion of Joan P1scaToR, paſtor at 
Herborn, concerning the Obedience of Chriſt, was 
tacitly adopted, or at leaſt pronounced free from 
error, by the ſynod of the iſle of France [h]; 
though it had been formerly condemned and re- 
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jected in ſeveral preceding aſſemblies of the ſame - 


nature [i J. Piscarox maintained, that it was 
not 


DL] Av uox, Ades de tous les Synodes Nationaux des Egliſes 
Reformees de France, tom. it. p. 275, 276. 


[i] See AY MON, loc. cit. tom. i. p. 400, 401. 457. tom. it. 


p- 13. —BossVET, Hiſtoire des Variations des Egliſes Proteſtantes, 
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'CENT, not by his obedience to the divine law that CHRIS r 
8 i made a ſatisfaction to that law in our ſtead, ſince 
Paz I. this obedience was his duty conſidered as a man; 
— — and therefore, being obliged to obey this law 

| ' himſelf, his obſervance of it could not merit any 

thing for others from the Supreme Being. This 
opinion, as every one may ſee, tended to confirm 
the doctrine of the Romiſh church, concerning 
the Merit of good works, the Natural power of man 
to obey the commands of God, and other points of a 


like nature [ii]. Theſe leſs important conceſſions 
| | were 


- N l 
»» P —— 2 


ꝗ—“Ü 


livr.-xii. tom. ii. p. 268. where this prelate, with his uſual 
malignity and bitterneſs, reproaches the Proteſtants with their 
inconſtancy. The learned Bas x AGE has endeavoured to de- 
fend the Reformed churches againſt this charge, in the ſecond 
volume of his Hiftoire de PEgliſe, p. 1533. But this defence 
is not ſatisfactory. C To Dr. Mos HEIM, who ſpeaks more 
than once of the Reformed church and its doctors with par- 
tiality and prejudice, this defence may not appear ſatisfactory; 
it has, nevertheleſs, been judged ſo by many perſons of un- 
common diſcernment ; and we invite the reader to judge for 
himſelf. | | 
[i] It does not appear to me that any one, who looks 
with an unprejudiced eye, can fee the leaſt connection between 
the opinion of PiscaToR {which I ſhall not here either refute 
or defend), and the Popiſh doctrine which maintains the merit 
of good works : for though we are not juſtified (i. e. pardoned 
or treated as if we had not offended) in conſequence of Chriſt's 
active obedience to the Divine Law, yet we may be ſo by his 
death and ſufferings ; and it is really to theſe, that the ſcrip- 
tures, in many places, aſcribe our acceptance. Now a perſon 
who aſcribes his acceptance and ſalvation to the death and me- 
diation of Chriſt, does not ſurely give any countenance to the 
doctrine of the ſtrict and rigorous merit of works, although he 
ſhould not be ſo arp-ſigbted as to perceive the influence which 
certain doctors attribute to, what is called, Chriſt's a#ize obe- 
dience. But let it be obſerved here, in a particular mnnner, 
that the opinion of Pisc Aro is much more unfavourable to 
Popery than our author imagined, ſince it overturns totally, 
by a direct and moſt natural conſequence, the popiſh doctrine 
concerning wworxts of Supererogation, which is as monſtrous an 
abſurdity in morals, as Tranſubſtantiation is in the eſtimation 
of common ſenſe, For if Chriſt, in his aniwerſal and perfect 
obedience to the divine laws, did no more than he was — 
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were followed by others of a much more weighty 
and momentous kind, of which ſome were ſo er- 
roneous, that they were highly diſliked and re- 
jetted, even by thoſe of the French Proteſtants 
themſelves, who were the moſt remarkable for their 
moderation, charity, and love of peace [&]. 

XIV. The doctors of Saumur revived a con- 
troverſy, that had for ſome time been ſuſpended, 


obliged to do by his character as a man, is it not abſurd, if not 
impious, to ſeek in the virtue of the Romiſn ſaints (all of 
whom were very imperfect, and ſome of them very worthleſs 
mortals) an exuberance of obedience, a ſuperabundant quan- 
tity of virtue, to which bey were not obliged, and which they 
are ſuppoſed to depoſit in the hands of the Popes, who are 
empowered to diſtribute it, for love of money, among ſuch 
as have need of it to make up their accounts ? | 

l] This affirmation is groundleſs, and I wiſh it were not 
liable to the charge of malignity. 'The accuſation that Dr. 
Mos nEIu brings here againſt the Reformed churches in France 
is of too ſerious a nature not to require the moſt evident and 
circumſtantial proofs. He has, however, alleged none, nor 
has he given any one inſtance of thoſe weighty and momentous 
conceſſions that were made to popery. It was not, indeed, in 
his power either to give arguments or examples of a ſatisfac- 


tory kind; and it is highly probable, that the unguarded 


words of ELIAS SauRIN, miniſter of Utrecht, in relation to 
the learned Lew1s LE Blanc, profeſſor of Sedan (which dropt 
from the pen of the former, in his Examen de la T heologie de 
M. Jurxiev), are the only teftimony Dr. Mos uEIM had to 
allege, in ſupport of an accuſation, which he has not limited 
to any one perſon, but inconſiderately thrown out upon the 
French churches in general. Thoſe who are deſirous of a full 
illuſtration of this matter, and yet have not an opportunity of 
conſulting the original ſources of information, may ſatisfy 
their cunofity by peruſing the articles BERAULIEU and Au- 
RAUT, in BayLE's Dictionary; and the articles Pajon and 


PAIN, in M. pz CHaveFeeled's Supplement to that work. 


Any conceſſions that ſeem to have been made by the Prote- 
ſtant doctors in France to their adverſaries, conſiſted in giving 
an Arminian turn to ſome of the more rigid tenets of Carvin, 
relating to Original Sin, Predeſtination and Grace; and this 


turn would, undoubtedly, have been given to theſe doctrines, 


had popery been out of the queſtion. But theſe conceſſions 
are not certainly what our kiltorian had in view; nor would 
he, in effect, have treated ſuch conceſſions as erroneous. 
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by their attempts to reconcile the doctrine of Pre- 
deſtination, as it had been * at Geneva, and 


PazT l. confirmed at Dort, with the ſentiments of thoſe 


who repreſent the Deity as offering the diſplays of 
his goodneſs and mercy to all mankind. The 
firſt perſon who made this fruitleſs attempt was 
Joan CAMERON, whoſe ſentiments were ſupport- 
ed and further illuſtrated by MosEs Amyravrt, a 
man of uncommon ſagacity and erudition, The 
latter applied himſelf, from the year 1634, with 
unparalleled zeal, to this arduous work, and diſ- 
played in it extraordinary exertions of capacity 
and genius; and fo ardently. was he bent on bring- 
ing it into execution, that he made, for this pur- 
pole, no ſmall changes in the doctrine commonly 
received among the Reformed in France. The 
form of doctrine he had ſtruck out, in order to 


- accompliſh this important reconciliation, may be 


briefly ſummed up in the following propoſitions : 
« That God defires the happineſs of all men, and 
ce that no mortal is excluded, by any. divine decree, 
ce from the benefits that are procured by the 
« death, ſufferings, and Goſpel of CRHRISTNJ 

« That, however, none can be made a par- 
© taker of the bleſſings of the Goſpel, and of 
« eternal falvation, unleſs he believe in Jzsvus 
cc CHRIST H; | 

That ſuch indeed is the immenſe and uni- 
ce verſal goodneſs of the Supreme Being, that he 
ce refuſes to none the power of believing ; though he 
c does not grant unto all his aſſiſtance and ſuc- 
*© cour, that they may wiſely improve this power 
<« to the attainment of everlaſting ſalvation; 

« And that, in conſequence of this, multitudes 
ce periſh, through their own fault, and not from 
c any want of goodnels in God [J].“ | 

T hole 


[I] See Jo. Wor ro. IAEOERI Hiſtoria Ecclef. et Politica, 
Sæculi XVite Decenn. iv. p. 522. 
; This 
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Thoſe who embraced this doctrine were called e E N r. 
Uni verſaliſts, becauſe they repreſented God as will- Rae 
ing to ſhew mercy to all mankind; and Hypothe- Pr 11. 
tical Univer/aliſts, becauſe the condition of faith in 
Cukisr was neceſſary to render them the objects 
of this mercy. It is the opinion of many, that 
this doctrine differs but little, from that which was 
i eſtabliſhed by the ſynod of Dort; but ſuch do not 
ſeem to have attentively conſidered either the 
principles from whence it is derived, or the con- 
ſequences to which it leads. The more I ex- 
amine this reconciling ſyſtem, the more I am per- 
ſuaded, that it is no more than Arminianiſm or 
Pelagianiſm artfully dreſſed up, and ingeniouſly 
covered with a half-tranſparent veil of ſpecious, 
but ambiguous expreſſions ; and this judgment is 
confirmed by the language that is uſed in treating 
this ſubje& by the modern followers of AMyRavr, 44 
who expreſs their ſentiments with more courage, in 


This mitigated view of the doctrine of Predeſtination b 
has only one defect; but it is a capital one. It repreſents if 
God, as defiring a thing (i. e. ſalvation and happineſs) for iy 
ALL, which in order to its attainment requires a degree of his | 
aſiiſtance and ſuccour which he refiſetb to ANY. This ren- 
dered grace and redemption wniver/al only in words, but par- | | 
tial in reality; and therefore did not at all mend the matter. ji 
The Supralap/arians were conſiſtent with themſelves, but their it 
doctrine was harſh and terrible, and was founded on the moſt iÞ 
unworthy notions of the Supreme Being; and, on the other in 
hand, the ſyſtem of Au xx Ar was full of inconſiſtencies ; nay, | TH 
even the Sublap/arian doctrine has its difficulties, and rather N 
palliates, than removes the horrors of Sapralagſarianiſin. What Þ 
then is to be done? from what quarter ſhall the candid and I}! 
well-difpoſed Chriſtian receive that ſolid ſatisfaction and wiſe I 
direction, which neither of theſe ſyſtems is adapted to admi- 4 
niſter? Theſe he will receive by turning his dazzled and feeble A; 
eye from the ſecret decrees of God, which were neither de- 
ſigned to be rules of action nor ſources of comfort to mortals 
here below ; and by fixing his view upon the mercy of God, 
as it is manifeſted through Chriſt, the pure laws and ſublime 
promiſes of his Goſpel, and the reſpectable equity of his pre- 
ſent government and his future tribunal. 


Bb4 plainneſs, 
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plainneſs, and perſpicuity, than the ſpirit of the 
times permitted thew maſter to do. A cry was 
raiſed, in ſeveral French ſynods, againſt the doc- 
trine of AMYRAUT ; but, after it had been care- 
fully examined by them, and defended by him at 
their public meetings with his uſual eloquence 
and erudition, he was honourably acquitted [n]. 
The oppoſition he met with from Holland was till 
more formidable, as it came from the learned 
and celebrated pens of RiveT, SPANHEIM, DEs 
Marers, and other adverſaries of note; he ne- 
vertheleſs anſwered them with great ſpirir and vi- 
gour, and his cauſe was powerfully ſupported af- 
terwards by DaILLE, BLON DEL, MesTREZAT, and 
CLauDe [Au]. This controverſy was carried on, 
for a long time, with great animoſity and little 
fruit to thoſe who oppoſed the opinions of the 
French innovator. For the ſentiments of Au- 
RAUT were not only received in all the univerſi- 
ties of the Hugonots in France, and adopted by 
divines of the higheſt note in that nation, but alſo 
ſpread themſelves as far as Geneva, and were af- 
terwards diſſeminated by the French Proteſtants, 
who fled from the rage of perſecution, through 
all the Reformed churches of Europe. And they 
now are ſo generally received, that few have the 
courage to oppoſe or decry them. 

XV. The deſire of mitigating certain. doctrines 
of the Reformed church, that drew upon it the 
heavieſt cenſures from both the Roman-catholics 
and ſome Proteſtant communions, was the true 


Du] See Ar MON, Ades des Synodes Nationaux des Egliſes Re- 
formtes en France, tom. ii. p. 571. p. 604. BLON DEL, Acles 
Authentiques des Egliſes Reformees nan Lo Paix et la char ite 
Fraternelle, p. 19,82 — Edit. of Amſterdam publiſhed 3 in 4to, 
in the year 165 5. 

(#] BaYLE's Didicnary, vol. i. at the articles Auyravrt 
and BLONDEL ; and vol. ii. at the article PaIELE. See 
_ CHnLST. Prarrius, De formula conjenſut, cap. i. p. 4+ 
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origin of the opinion propagated, in the year c EN T. 
1640, by Dr La Prack, concerning the imputa- „ 
tion of original ſin. This divine, who was the PA II. 
intimate friend of AMyRauT, and his colleague 
at Saumur, rejected the opinion generally received 
in the ſchools of the Reformed, that the per/onal 
and actual tranſgreſſion of the firſt man is imputed to 
his poſterity. He maintained, on the contrary, 
that God imputes to every man his natural cor- 

ruption, his perſonal guilt, and his propenſity to 

ſin; or, to ſpeak in the theological ſtyle, he af- 
firmed, that original fin is indirefly and not direly 

imputed to mankind, I his opinion was condemn- 

ed as erroneous, in the year 1642, by the {ynod 

of Charenton, and many Dutch and Helvetic doc- 

tors of great name ſet themſelves to refute it [o]; 

while the love of peace and union prevented 1ts 

author from defending it in a public and open 

manner [p]. But neither the ſentence of the ſy- 

nod, nor the ſilence of DE La PLace, could hinder 

this ſentiment from making a deep impreſſion on [- 
the minds of many, who looked upon it as con- ©. 
formable to the plaineſt dictates of juſtice and " 
equity; nor could they prevent its being tranſ- 

mitted, with the French exiles, into other coun- 

tries. 
In the claſs of thoſe who, to diminiſh or avoid 

the reſentment of the papiſts, made conceſſions 

inconſiſtent with truth, and detrimental to the 

purity of the Proteſtant religion, many place 

Lewis CayyzL, profeſſor at Saumur, who, in a 

voluminous and elaborate work [qJ, undertook - 


- 


= 


Le] Ax MuoN, Synodes des Egliſes Reformees de France, tom. ii. 
p. 680. | 


[p] CyurrsT. EBEREH. WelsMAN x1 Hor. Ecelgſ. Sec. xvii. 
p. 817. | | | 
[a] This work, which is entitled, Arcanum Punctuationis 
Revelatum, is fill extant, with its Vindiciæ, in the works of 
Carli, printed at Amfterdam, in the year 1689, in felis, 


w_ in the Critica Sacra V. T. publiſhed in folio at Faris, 
1650. 
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CEN T. to prove that the Hebrew points were not uſed by 
„i. the ſacred writers, and were a modern invention 
Parr II. added to the text by the Maſorethes [7]. It is 
at leaſt certain, that this hypotheſis was highly 
agreeable to the votaries of Rome, and ſeemed 
manifeſtly adapted to diminiſh the authority of 
the holy Scriptures, and to put them upon a level 
with oral tradition, if not to render their deci- 
ſions ftill leſs reſpectable and certain [S]. On 
theſe accounts, the ſyſtem of this famons profeſſor 
was oppoſed, with the moſt ardent efforts of eru- 
dition and zeal, by ſeveral doctors both of the Re- 
formed and Lutheran churches, who were emi- 
nent for their knowledge of the Hebrew language, 
and their acquaintance with Oriental learning in 
general [z]. TY. 
Lewis le XVI. Though theſe great men gave offence to 
— many, by the Freedom and novelty of their ſenti- 
ments, yet they had the approbation and eſteem 
of the greateſt part of the Reformed churches ; 
and the equity of ſucceeding generations removed 
the aſperſions that envy had thrown upon them 
during their lives, and made ample amends for 


(e] It was alſo Cary who affirmed, that the charac- 
ters, which compoſe the Hebrew text, were thoſe that the 
Chaldeans uſed after the Babyloniſh captivity, the Jews hav- 
ing always made uſe of the Samaritan characters before that 

eriod. | 

IF [5] This abſurd notion of the tendency of CayyeL's 
hypotheſis is now hiſſed almoſt entirely out of the learned 
world. Be that as it may, the hypotheſis in 1 is by no 
means peculiar to Ca PEL; it was adopted by LVrRER, 
ZuinGLE, CALVIN, the three great pillars of the Reforma- 
tion; as alſo by MunsTER, OLIVETAN, Masius, SCALIGER, 
Cas aU BON, DRuslus, DE Ditev, WaLToON, and BocyarT, 
thoſe eminent men, who have caſt ſuch light on ſacred philo- 
lozy ; ſo that CA EI had only the merit of ſupporting it by 
new arguments, and placing it in a ſtriking and luminous 
point of view. £ 

[:] See B. Jo. CHRIST. WoL Bibliotrh, Hebraica, p. ii. 
p- 27. | | 
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the injuries they had received from ſeveral of their © E * 
cotemporaries. This was far from being the caſe n 
of thoſe doctors who either openly attempted to Pu 11. 
bring about a complete reconciliation and union 
between the Reformed and Romiſh churches, or 
explained the doctrines of Chriſtianity in a ſuch a 
manner as leſſened the difference between the two 
communions, and thereby rendered the paſſage 
from the former to the latter leſs diſguſting and 
painful. The attempts of theſe peace makers 
were looked upon as odious, and in the iſſue they 
proved utterly unſucceſsful, The moſt eminent 
of theſe reconciling doctors were Lewis LE BLanc, 
profeſſor at Sedan, and CLAupE Pajon, miniſter 
of Orleans [u], who were both remarkable for the 
perſuaſive power of their eloquence, and diſco- 
vered an uncommon degree of penetration and 
ſagacity in their writings and negociations. The 
former paſſed in review many of the controverſies 
that divide the two churches, .and ſeemed to 
prove, with the utmoſt perſpicuity, that ſome of 
them were merely diſputes about words, and that 
the others were of much leſs conſequence than 
was generally imagined [, ]. This manner of 
ſtating the differences between the two churches 
drew upon LR BLanc the indignation of thoſe, 
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fa] It is difficult to conceive, what could engage Dr. 
Mosns1m to place Pa jox in the claſs of thoſe who explained | 
the doctrines of Chriſtianity in ſuch a manner, as to diminiſh | KH 
the difference between the doctrine of the Reformed and Ro- . 
miſh churches. PA ON was, indeed, a moderate divine, and 
leaned ſomewhat towards the Arminian ſyſtem; and this pro- 
penfity was not uncommon among the French Proteſtants, 
But few doctors of this time wrote with more learning, zeal, 
and judgment, againſt popery, than CLaupe Pajon, as ap- 
pears from his excellent treatiſe againſt NI cok, entitled, 
Examen du Livre, qui porte pour titre prejugtes legitimes contre 
tes Calviniſtes. 

[w] In his Theſes Theclogice, which have paſſed through ſe- 
veral editions, and are highly worthy of an attentive peruſal. 
They were twice printed at London. | 
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who looked upon all attempts to ſoften and mo- 
dify controverted doctrines as dangerous and de- 
trimental to the cauſe of truth [x]. On the other 
hand, the acuteneſs and dexterity with which he 
treated this nice matter, made a conſiderable im- 
preſſion upon ſeveral perſons, and procured him 
diſciples, who ſtill entertain his reconciling ſen— 
timents, but either conceal them entirely, or diſ- 
cover them with caution, as they. are known to 
be diſpleaſing to the greateſt part of the members 
of both communions. : 
XVII. The modifications under which Pajox 
exhibited ſome of the doctrines of the Reformed 
caurch, were alſo extremely offenſive and unpo- 
pular. This eccleſiaſtic applied the principles 
and tenets of the Carteſian philoſophy, of which 
he was a warm and able defender, in explaining 
the opinions of that church relating to the cor- 
ruption of human nature, the ſtate of its moral 
faculties and powers, the grace of God, and the 
converſion of ſinners; and, in the judgment of 
many, he gave an erroneous interpretation of theſe 
opinions. It is, indeed, very difficult to deter- 
mine what were the real ſentiments of this man; 
nor is it eaſy to ſay, whether this difficulty be 
moſt owing to the affected obſcurity and ambi- 
Juity under which he diſguiſed. them, or to the 
maccuracy with which his adverſaries, through 
negligence or malignity, have repreſented them. 
If we may give credit to the latter, his doctrine 
amounts to the following propoſitions: © That 
« the corruption of man is leſs, and his natural 
power to amend his ways greater, than 1s ge- 
nerally imagined : — That original fin lies in 
the underftanding alone, and conſiſts principally 
in the obſcurity and imperfection of our ideas 
of divine things: — That this imperfection of 
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Fx} See BayLE's Di&ionary, at the article BEAULIEu. 
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& the human underſtanding has a pernicious in- 
te fluence upon the wih excites in it vicious pro- 
« penſities, and thus leads it to ſinful actions:.— 
« That this internal diforder is healed, not by 
« the mere efforts of our natural faculties and 
« powers, but by the aſſiſtance and exergy of the 
« Holy Spirit, operating upon the mind by the 
« Jjvine word as its mean or inftrument ;—T har, 
« however, this word 1s not endowed with any 

divine intrinſic energy, either natural or ſuper- 
« gatural, but only with a moral influence, i. e. 
ce that it correas and 1mproves the underſtand- 
ing, in the ſame manner as human truth does, 
« even by imparting clear and diſtin notions of 
«. ſpiritual and divine things, and furniſhing ſo- 


« Jid arguments for the truth and divinity of the 


Chriſtian religion, and its perfect conformity 
« with the dictates of right reaſon:— And that, 
of conſequence, every man, if no internal or 
external impediments deſtroy or ſuſpend the 
© exertion of his natural powers and faculties, 
« may, by the 2ſ of his own reaſon, and a careful 
te and aſſiduous ffudy of the revealed will of God, 
be enabled to correct what is amiſs in his ſenti- 
ments, affections, and actions, without any ex- 
« traordinary aſſiſtance from the Holy Ghoſt | y].” 
Such is the account of the opinions of Pajon 
that is given by his adverſaries. On the other 
hand, if we take our ideas of his doctrine from 
himſelf, we ſhall find this account diſingenuous 
and erroneous. PAjoN intimates plainly "his al- 
ſent to the doctrines that were confirmed by the 
ſynod of Dort, and that are contained in the ca- 
techiſms and confeſſions of faith of the Reformed 


[2] FRED. SPANHEIM, Append. ad Elench: im Controwerfiar, 
tom. iii. opp. p-. 882. —JURIEU, Traits de la Nature et de la 
Grace, p. 35.— VAL. ERN. LoschERI Execrcit. de CLaud, 
P AJONI1 due ſeftator. doctrina et fatis. Liff. 1692. 
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churches ; he complains that his doctrine has been 
ill underſtood or wilfully perverted ; and he ob- 


Pan II. ſerves, that he did not deny entirely an immediate 


—— men 


Papin. 


operation of the Holy Spirit on the minds of thoſe 
that are really converted to God, but only fuch 
an immediate operation as was not accompanied 
with the miniſtry and efficacy of the divine word; 
or, to expreſs the matter in other terms, he de- 
clared that he could not adopt the ſentiments of 
thoſe who repreſent that word as no more than an 
inſtrument void of intrinſic efficacy, a mere external 


ſign of an immediate operation of the Spirit of 


God [2]. This laſt declaration is, however, both 
obſcure and captious. Be that as it may, Pajov 
concludes by obſerving, that we ought not to diſ- 
pute about the manner in which the Holy Spirit 
operates upon the minds of men, but content our- 
ſelves with acknowledging, that he is the true and 
original Author of all that is good in the affections 
of our heart, and the actions that proceed from 
them. Notwithſtanding theſe declarations, the 
doctrine of this learned and ingenious eccleſiaſtic 
was not only looked upon as heterodox by ſome 
of the moſt eminent divines of the Reformed 
church, but was alſo condemned, in the year 
1677, by ſeveral ſynods in France, and, in 1686, 
by a ſynod aſſembled at Rotterdam. 

X VIII. This controverſy, which ſeemed to be 
brought to a concluſion by the death of PAjox, 
was revived, or rather continued, by Isaac Pa- 
PIN, his nephew, a native of Blois, who, by his 
writings and travels, was highly inſtrumental in 
communicating to England, Holland, and Germany, 


Lz] All theſe declarations made by Pajow may be ſcen in 

a confeſſion of his faith, ſuppoſed to have been drawn up by 

himſelf, and publiſhed by the learned M. pz CHavurreried, 

in his Nouveau Dictienaire Hiſtor. et Critique,. tom. it. p. 164+ 
in note (c) of the article LER Cens. 

the 


— 
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the contagion of theſe unhappy debates. This 
eccleſiaſtic expreſſed his ſentiments without am- 
biguity or reſerve, and propagated every where 
the doctrine of his uncle, which, according to his 
crude and harſh manner of repreſenting it, he re- 
duced to the two following propoſitions : 

« That the natural powers and faculties of man 
« are more than ſufficient to lead bim to the knows- 
« ledge of divine truth : 
« That, in order to produce that amendment of the 
heart, which is called REGENERATION, nothin 
« more is requiſite than to put the body, if its habit 

is bad, into a ſound ſtate by the power of phyſic, 
« and then to ſet truth and falſhood before the ux- 

DERSTANDING, and virtue and vice before the 
WILL, in their genuine colours, clearly and dif- 


« be fully apprehended.” 

This and the other opinions of Papix were re- 
futed, with a conſiderable degree of acrimony, in 
the year 1686, by the famous Juriev, profeſſor 
of divinity and paſtor of the French church at 
Rotterdam, and they were condemned the year 


following by the ſynod of Boiſſeduc. In the year 


tinctly, ſo as that their nature and properties may 
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1688, they were condemned, with ſtill greater 


marks of ſeverity, by the French ſynod at the 
Hague, where a ſentence of excommunication was 
pronounced againſt their author, Exaſperated at 
theſe proceedings, Parin returned into France in 
the year 1690, where he abjured publicly the Pro- 
teſtant religion, and embraced the communion 
of the church of Rome, in which he died in the 
year 1709 [a]. It has been affirmed by ſome, 
that this ingenious man was treated with great ri- 
gour and injuſtice ; and that his theological opi- 
nions were unfaithfully repreſented by his violent 


La] See Juxizu, De la Nature et de la Grace - Mor LE RL 
Cimbria Literat. tom. ii. p. 608. 
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and unrelenting adverſary, Juritv, whoſe warmth 
and 1mpetuolity in religious controverſy are well 
known. How far this affirmation may be ſup- 
ported by evidence, we cannot pretend to deter- 
mine. A doctrine, ſomething like that of Pajox, 
was maintained in ſeveral treatiſes, in the year 
1684, by CHARLES LE CEN R, a French divine of 
uncommon learning and ſagacity, who gave a 


new and very ſingular tranſlation of the Bible [2]. 


The ſtate of 
the church 
of England 
under 
James | 


But he entirely rejected the doctrine of Original 
Sin, and of the importance of human nature; and 
aſſerted, that it was in every man's power to 
amend his ways, and arrive at a ſtate of obedience 
and virtue, by the mere uſe of his natural facul- 
ties, and an attentive ſtudy of the divine word; 
more eſpecially, if theſe were ſeconded by the ad- 
vantage of a good education, and the influence of 
virtuous examples. Hence ſeveral divines pre- 
tend that his doctrine is, in many reſpects, diffe- 
rent from that of Pajon [e]. 

XIX. The church of England had, for a long 
time, reſembled a ſhip toſſed on a boiſterous and 
tempeſtuous ocean. The oppoſition of the Pa- 
piſts on the one hand, and the diſcontents and re- 
monſtrances of the Puritans on the other, had 
kept it in a perpetual ferment. When, on the 
death of ELIZABETH, JAMuESs I. aſcended the 
throne, theſe latter conceived the warmeſt hopes 
of ſeeing more ſerene and proſperous days, and 
of being delivered from the vexations and op- 
preſſions they were conſtantly expoſed to, on ac- 
count of their attachment to the diſcipline and 
worſhip of the church of Geneva. Theſe hopes 
were ſo much the more natural, as the king had 


ls] This tranſlation was publiſhed at Amferdam in the year 


1741, and was condemned by the French ſynod in Holland. 
[c] See the learned and laborious M. CHAUrPEPIED's 


| Nowv. Diction. Hiſt. et Critig. tom. ii. p. 160, at the article 


LER CENE. 


received 


* 


+ 
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received his education in Scotland, where the Pu- c ENT. 


ritans prevailed, and had, on forme occaſions, 
made the ſtrongeſt declarations of his attachment 
to their eccleſiaſtical conſtitution [4]. And ſome 
of the firſt ſteps taken by this prince ſeemed to 
encourage theſe hopes, as he appeared deſirous 
of aſſuming the character and office of an arbitra- 

tor, in order to accommodate matters between the 
church and the Puritans [el. But theſe expecta- 
tions ſoon vaniſhed, and, under the government of 
JaMEs, things put on a new face. As the deſire 
of unlimited power and authority was the reign- 


we 


r [4] In a General Aſſembly held at Edinburgh, in the year 
1590, this prince is ſaid to have made the following public de- 

ration: I praiſe God that I was born in the time of the 
« light of the Goſpel, and in ſuch a place as to be the king of 
te the ſincereſt (i. e. pure) kirk in the world. The kirk of 
* Geneva keep paſche and yule (i. e. Eafter and Chriſtmas). 
% What have they for them? They have no inſtitution. As 
« for our neighbour kirk of England, their ſervice is an evil- 
« ſaid maſs in Engliſh; they want nothing of the maſs-but the 
« liftings (i. e. the elevation of the hot). I charge you, my 
“ good miniſters, doctors, elders, nobles, gentlemen, and ba- 
“ rons, to ſtand to your purity, and to exhort your people to 
« do the ſame; and I forſooth, as long as I brook my life, 
«* ſhall do the ſame.” Carperwoor's Hiftcry of the Church 
of Scotland, p. 256. 

t [e] The religious diſputes between the church and the 
Puritans induced IA MES to appoint a conference between the 
two parties at Hampton-Court ; at which nine biſhops, and as 
many dignitaries of the church, appeared on the one fide, and 
four puritan miniſters on the other. The king himſelf took 
a conſiderable part in the controverſy againſt the latter: and 
this was an occupation well adapted to his taſte ; for nothing 
could be more pleaſing to this royal pedant, than to diftate 
magiſterially to an aſſembly of divines concerning points of 
faith and diſcipline, and to receive the applauſes of theſe holy 
men for his ſuperior zeal and learning. The conference con- 
tinued three days. The firſt day it was held between the king 
and the biſhops and deans, to whom James propoſed ſome 
objections againſt certain expreſſions in the liturgy, and a few 
alterations in the ritual of the church ; in conſequence of which, 
ſome flight alterations were made. The two following days 
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ing paſſion in the heart of this monarch, ſo all his 
meaſures, whether of a civil or religious nature, 
were calculated to anſwer the purpoſes of his 
ambition. The Preſbyterian form of eccleſiaſtical 
government ſeemed leſs favourable to his views 
than the Piſcopal hierarchy; as the former exhi- 
bits a kind of republic, which is adminiſtered by 
various rulers of equal authority ; while the latter 
approaches much nearer to the ſpirit and genius 
of monarchy. The very name of a republic, ſynod, 
or council, was odious to James, who dreaded 
every thing that had a popular aſpect; hence 
he diſtinguiſhed the biſhops with peculiar marks 
of his favour, extended their authority, increaſed 
their prerogatives, and publicly adopted and in- 
culcated the following maxim, No biſhop, no king. 
At the ſame time, as the church of England had 
not yet abandoned the Calviniſtical doctrines of 
Predeſtination and Grace, he alſo adhered to them 
for ſome time, and gave his theological repreſent- 
atives, in the ſynod of Dort, an order to join in 
the condemnation of the ſentiments of Arminius, 
in relation to theſe deep and intricate points. 


the Puritans were admitted, whoſe propoſals and remonſtrances 

may be ſeen in Nzar's Hiſtory of the Puritans, vol. ii. p. 15. 

Dr. WaRN ER, in his Eccigſaſtical Hiſtory of England, obſerves, 

that this author mult be read with caution, on account of his 

unfairneſs and partiality; why therefore did he not take his 

account of the Hampron-Court conference from a better ſource ? 

The different accounts of the oppoſite parties, and more 

particularly thoſe publiſhed by Dr. BaxLow, dean of Che/- 

ter, on the one hand, and PATRICE GaLLowayr, a Scots 

writer, on the other, (both of whom were preſent at the con- 

ference), muſt be carefully conſulted, in order to our forming 

a proper idea of theſe theological tranſactions. James at leaſt 

obtained, on this occaſion, the applauſe he had in view. The 

Archbiſhop of Canterbury (WrrTG1FT) ſaid, That undoubtedly 
Bis majeſty ſpoke by the ſpecial aſſiſtance of God's ſpirit; and Ba x- 
CROFT, falling on his knees, with his eyes raiſed to — 

James, expreſſed himſelf thus: I proteſ my heart melteth for 

Joy, that Almighty God, of his ſingular mercy, has given us ſueh 
a king, as Vince brift*s time has not been. ge, el 
3 | ABBOT, 
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AzBorT, archbiſhop of Canterbury, a man of re- 
markable gravity | f], and eminent zeal both for 
civil and religious liberty, whoſe lenity towards 


their 


tF [/] Lord CILARXEN DO ſays, in his Hiſtory of the 
Rebellion, that ABBoT was a man of very moroſe manners, 
« and of a very ſowre aſpect, which at that time was called 
« Gravity.” If, in general, we ſtrike a medium between 
what CLaREnDON and Near ſay of this prelate, we ſhall 
probably arrive at the true knowledge of his character. See 
the Hiſtory of the Rebellion, vol. i. p. 88. and NRAL'f Hiſtory 
4 Puritans, vol. ii. p. 243. It is certain, that nothing can 

more unjuſt and partial than CLARK EN DOR's account of this 
eminent prelate, particularly when he ſays, that he neither under- 
flood nor regarded the conſtitution of the church, But it is too much 
the cuſtom of this writer, and others of his ſtamp, to give the 
denomination of latitudinarian indifference to that charity, pru- 
dence, and moderation, by which alone the bet intereſtt of the 
church (though not the perſonal views of many of its ambitious 
members) can be eſtabliſned upon firm and permanent founda- 
tions. ABBOT would have been reckoned a good churchman 
by ſome, if he had breathed that ſpirit of deſpotiſm and vio- 
lence, which, being eſſentially incompatible with the ſpirit and 


character of a people not only free, but jealous of their 


liberty, has often endangered the church, by exciting that 
reſentment which always renders oppoſition exceſſive. AB BOT 
was ſo far from being indifferent about the eonffitution of the 
church, or inclined to the Preſbyterian diſcipline (as this noble 
author affirms in his Hi/tory F the Rebellion), that it was by his 
zeal and dexterity that the clergy of Scotland, who had refuſed 
to admit the Biſhops as moderators in their church-ſynods, 
were brought to a more tractable temper, and things put into 
ſuch a fituation as afterwards produced the entire eſtabliſhment 
of the epiſcopal order in that nation. It is true, that AB BOT 's 
zeal in this affair was conducted with great prudence and 
moderation, and it was by theſe that his zeal was rendered 
ſucceſsful. Nor have theſe his tranſactions in Scotland, where 
he went as chaplain to the Lord High Treaſurer Dux BAR, 
been ſufficiently attended to by hiſtorians; nay, they ſeem to 
have been entirely unknown to ſome, who have pretended to 
hy yea the conduct and principles of this virtuous and ex- 
cellent prelate. King James, who had been fo zealous a 
Preſbyterian in appearance before his acceſſion to the Crown 
of England, had ſcarcely ſet his foot out of Scotland, when 
he conceived the deſign of reſtoring the ancient form of epiſ- 
copal government in that kingdom; and it was ABBO T's 
tranſactions there that brought him to that high favour with 

F, CCL the 
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C L: N r. their anceſtors the Puritans till celebrate in the 


higheſt ſtrains [g], uſed his utmoſt endeavours 


the king, which, in the ſpace of little more than three years, 
raiſed him from the deanry of Winchefter to the ſee of Can- 
terbury. For it was by ABBoT's mild and prudent counſels, 
that DUuxBAR procured that famous act of the General Aſ- 
ſembly of Scotland, by which it was provided, * that the King 
«© ſhould have the calling of all general aſſemblies - that the 
“ biſhops (or their deputies) ſhould be perpetual moderators 
«« of the Dioceſian ſynods—that no excommunication ſhould 
& be pronounced without their approbatiou—that all preſen. 
*« tations of benefices ſhould be made by them—that the de- 
«« privation or ſaſpenſion of miniſters ſhould belong to them 
« that the viſitation of the dioceſe ſhould be performed by 
« the biſhop or his deputy only—and that the biſhop ſhould 
« be moderator of all conventions for exerciſings or prophe- 
« ſings (i. e. preaching) within their bounds.” See Car- 
DERWOOD's True Hiſtory of the Church of Scotland, fol. 1680, 
588, 589. HeyLin's Hiftory of the Preſbyterians, p. 381, 382. 
and, above all, SezzD's Hifiory of Great Britain, Book x. fol. 
1227. The writers who ſeem the leaſt diſpoſed to ſpeak fa- 


vourably of this wiſe and good prelate bear teſtimony, never- 


theleſs, to his eminent piety, his exemplary converſation, and 
his inflexible probity and integrity: and it may be ſaid with 
truth, that, if his moderate meaſures had been purſued, the 
liberties of England would have been ſecured, Popery diſcoun- 
tenanced, and the church prevented from running into thoſe 
exceſſes which afterwards proved ſo fatal to it. If AB BO T's 
candour failed him on any occaſion, it was in the repreſenta- 
tions, which his rigid attachment, not to the diſcipline, but to 
the doctrinal tenets of Calviniſm, led him to give of the Armi- 
nian doors, There is a remarkable inſtance of this in a letter 
of his to Sir Ra.yyu WI Noob, dated at Lambeth the 1 of 
June 1613, and occaſioned by the arrival of Gxor ius in 
England, who had been expreſsly ſent from Holland, by the 
Remonſtrants or Arminians, to mitigate the wa $ diſpleaſure 
and antipathy againſt that party. In this letter, the archbiſhop 
repreſents GroT1us (with whom he certainly was not worthy 
to be named, either in point of learning, ſagacity, or judgment) 
as a Pedant; and mentions, with a high degree of complacence 
and approbation, the abſurd and impertinent judgment of ſome 
civilians and divines, who called this immortal ornament of the 


republic of letters, a /matterer and a /imple fellow. See Win- 


woop's Memorials, vol. iii. p. 459. | 

[2] See Ax rox. Wood, Athene Oxonienſ. tom. i. p. 583.— 
Ne al's Hiſtory of the Puritans, vol. ii. ch. iv. p. 242.—CLa- 
RENDON's Hiſtory of the Rebellion, vol. 1. 
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to confirm the king in the principles of Calviniſm, 
to which | he himſelf was thoroughly attached. 
But ſcarcely had the Britiſh divines returned from 
the ſynod of Dort, and given an account of the 
laws that had been enacted, and the doctrines that 
had been eſtabliſhed by that famous aſſembly, 
than the king, together with the greateſt part of 
the epiſcopal clergy, diſcovered, in the ſtrongeſt 
terms, their diſlike of theſe proceedings, and 


Judged the ſentiments of Arminivs, relating to 


the divine decrees, preferable to thoſe of Goma- 
RUS and CaLvin [HI. This ſudden and unex- 
| pected 


D] See HeyL1n's Hiftory of the Five Articles —NE aL, ibid. 
vol. ii. ch. ii. p. 117. This latter author tells us, that the fol- 
lowing verſes were made in Exgland, with a deſign to pour con- 
tempt on the ſynod of Dort, and to turn its proceedings into ri- 


Dordrechti Synodus, Nodus ; Chorus Integer, Æger; 
Conventus, Ventus: Seſſio, Stramen. Amen * ! 

With reſpect to A MES, thoſe who are deſirous of forming a juſt 

idea of the character, proceedings, and theological fickleneſs 

and inconſtancy of that monarch, muſt peruſe the writers of 

Engliſh hiſtory, more eſpecially Lazxrey and RAPIXN Troy» 
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RAS. The 2 part of theſe writers tell us, that, towards 


the latter end of his days, James, after having deſerted from 
the Calviniſts to the Arminians, began to diſcover a ſingular 
propenſity towards Popery ; and they affirm poſitively, that he 
entertained the moſt ardent defire of bringing about a union 
between the church of England and the church of Rome. In 
this, however, theſe writers ſeem to have gone too far; for 
though many of the proceedings of this injudicious prince 
deſerve juſtly the ſharpeſt cenſure, yet it is both raſh and un- 
juſt to accuſe him of a deſign to introduce Popery into England. 


it would be a difficult, nay, an unſurmoontable taſk, to juſtify all 


the proceedings of the ſynod of Dort; and it were much to be withed, that 
they had been more conformable to the ſpirit of Chriſtian charity, than 
the repreſentations of hiſtory, im partially weighed, ſhew them to have been, 
We are not, however, to conclude, from the inſipid monkiſh lines here 
quoted by Dr. Mosxt1M, that the tranſactions and deciſions of that ſynod 
were univerſally condemned or deſpiſed in England, It had its partiſans in 
the eſtabliſhed church, as well as among the Puritans ;z and its decifions, in 
point of doctrine, were looked upon by many, and not without reaſon, as 
agreeable to the tenour of the Book of Articles eſtabliſbed by law in the Church 
F England. . | 
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pected change in the theological opinions of the 
court and clergy, was certainly owing to a va. 
riety of reaſons, as will appear evident to thoſe 
who have any acquaintance with the ſpirit and 
tranſactions of theſe times. The principal one, 
if we are not deceived, muſt be fought in the 
plans of a further reformation of the church of 
England, that were propoſed by ſeveral eminent 
eccleſiaſtics, whoſe intention was to bring it to 
as near a reſemblance as was poſſible of the pri- 
mitive church. And every one knows, that the 
peculiar doctrines to which the victory was aſſign- 


ed by the {ſynod of Dort, were abſolutely unknown 


in the firſt ages of the Chriſtian church [i]. Be 
that 


It is not to be believed, that a prince, who aſpired after arbitrary 
power and uncontrouled dominion, could ever have entertained 
a thought of ſubmitting to the yoke of the Roman pontif +. 
'The truth of the matrer ſeems to be this, that, towards the lat- 
ter end of his reign, James began to have leſs averſion to the 


doctrines and rites of the Romiſh church, and permitted cer- 


tain religious obſervances, that were conformable to the ſpirit 
of that church, to be uſed in England. This conduct was 
founded upon a manner of reaſoning, which he had learned 
from ſeveral biſhops of his time, (vi. ) That the primitive 
church is the model which all Chriſtian churches ought to imi- 
tate in doctrine and worſhip ; that, in proportion as any church 
approaches to this primitive ſtandard of truth and purity, it 
muſt become proportionably pure and perfect; and that the 
Romiſh church retained more of the /pirit and manner of the 
primitive church than the Puritan or Calviniſt churches. 


FP Of theſe three propoſitions, the two firſt are undoubtedly 


true, and the laſt is evidently and demonſtrably falſe. Beſides, 
this makes nothing to the argument; for as James had a ma- 
nifeſt averſion to the Puritans, it could, in his eyes, be no very 
great recommendation of the Romiſh church, that it ſurpaſſed 
that of the Puritans in doctrine and diſcipline. 

FF [7] Dr. Mos nEIM has annexed the following note to this 


paſſage: Perhaps the king entered into theſe eccleſiaſtical 


«+ proceedings with the more readineſs, when he reflected on 
«hs civil commotions and tumults that an attachment to 
« the Preſlyterian religion had occaſioned in Scotland. There 


+ This remark is confuted by fact, obſervation, and the perpetual contra- 
dictions that are obſervable in the conduct of men: beſides, ſee the note i]. 


« Are 


ſurer, dated the 2oth of December 1595. We learn alſo, from 
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that as it may, this change was fatal to the inte- CEN r. 
reſts of the Puritans; for, the king being indiſpoſed airy 1 
to the opinions and inſtitutions of Calviniſm, the Par 1. 
Puritans were left without defence, and expoſed — 
anew to the animoſity and hatred of their adver- 
ſaries, which had been, for ſome time, ſuſpended ; 
but now broke out with redoubled vehemence, 
and at length kindled a religious war, whoſe con- 
ſequences were deplorable beyond expreſſion. In 
the year 1625, died Jamss I., the bittereſt enemy 4 
of the doctrine and diſcipline of the Puritans, to [4 
which he had been in his youth moſt warmly at- 1 
tached ; the moſt inflexible and ardent patron of 1 
the Arminians, in whoſe ruin and condemnation 
in Holland he had been ſingularly inſtrumental ; 
and the moſt zealous defender of epiſcopal go- 


« are alſo ſome circumſtances that intimate plainly enough, 14 
e that James, before his acceſſion to the crown of England, i] 
« was very far from having an averſion to Popery.“ Thus 1 
far the note of our author, and whoever looks into the Hi/- 
torical View of the Negociations between the Courts of England, 
France, and Bruſſels, from the year 1592 to 1617, extracted 
from the MSS. State Papers of Sir Thomas EDMonDEs and 
AnTrony Bacon, Ei; and publiſhed in the year 1749, by 
the learned and judicious Dr. BI Rn, will be perſuaded, 
that, towards the year 1595, this fickle and unſteady prince 
had really formed a deſign to embrace the faith of Rome. See, 
in the curious collection now mentioned, the Poft/cript of a 
letter from Sir THOMAS EDUON DES to the Lord High Trea- 


the Memoirs of Sir Ra LYH Winwoo, that, in the year 1596, 
8 ſent Mr. OL RV, a Scots baron, into Spain, to aſſure 
is Catholic Majeſty, that he was then ready and reſolved to 
embrace Popery, and to propoſe an alliance with that king and 
the Pope againſt the Queen of England. See State Tracte, 
vol. i. p. 1. See alſo an extract of a letter from ToßgIE 
MaTTHrew, D. D. dean of Durham, to the Lord Treaſurer 
BuxLEIORH, containing an information of Scotch affairs, in 
STRYPE's Annals, vol. iv. p. 201. Above all, ſee Harris's 
Hiſtorical and Critical Account of the Life and Writings of 
James I., p. 29. note (N). This laſt writer may be added 
to LarrEy and Rayin, who have expoſed the pliability and 
inconſiſtency of this ſelf-ſufficient monarch. | 


Cc4 vernment, 
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vernment, againſt which he had more than once 


expreſſed himſelf in the ſtrongeſt terms. He left 
the conſtitution of England, both eccleſiaſtical 


and civil, in a very unſettled and fluctuating ſtate, 


ging under inteſtine diſorders of various 
inds. | 

XX. His ſon and ſucceſſor CHARLES I., who 
had imbibed his political and religious principles, 
had nothing ſo much at heart as to bring to per- 
fection what his father had left unfiniſhed, All 
the exertions of his zeal, and the whole tenour of 
his adminiſtration, were directed towards the 


three following objects: © The extending the 
cc 1 


royal prerogative and raiſing the power of the 
crown above the authority of the law—the re- 
duction of all the churches in Great Britain and 
Ireland under the juriſdiction of biſhops, whoſe 
government he looked upon as of divine inſti- 
tution, and alſo as the moſt adapted to guard 
the privileges and majeſty of the throne—and, 
laſtly, the ſuppreſſion of the opinions and inſti- 
tutions that were peculiar to Calviniſm, and 
the modelling of the doctrine, diſcipline, ce- 
remonies, and policy of the church of England, 
after the ſpirit and conſtitution of the primi- 
e tive church.” The perſon whom the king 
chiefly intruſted with the execution of this ardu- 
ous plan, was WILLIAM Lavp, biſhop of London, 
who. was afterwards raiſed, in the year 1633, to the 
ſee of Canterbury, and exhibited, in theſe high 


cc 


cc 


cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 


cc 


Nations, a mixed character, compoſed of great 


qualities and great defects. The voice of juſtice 
muſt celebrate his erudition, his fortitude, his 
ingenuity, his zeal for the ſciences, and his mu- 
nificence and liberality to men of letters; and, 


at the ſame time, even charity muſt acknowledge 


with regret, his inexcuſable imprudence, his ex- 


ceſſive ſuperſtition, his rigid attachment to the 


ſentiments, rites, and inſtitutions of the ancient 
| church, 
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church, which made him behold the Puritans 
and Calviniſts with horror &]; and that violent 
ſpirit of animoſity and perſecution, that diſcover- 
ed itſelf in the whole courſe of his eccleſiaſtical 
adminiſtration [/]. This haughty prelate exe- 
cuted the plans of his royal maſter, and fulfilled 
the views of his own ambition, without uſing thoſe 
mild and moderate methods, that prudence em- 
ploys to make unpopular ſchemes go down. He 
carried things with a high hand; when he found 
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the laws oppoſing his views, he treated them with 


contempt, and violated them without heſitation ; 
he loaded the Puritans with injuries and vexations, 
and aimed at nothing leſs than their total extinc- 
tion; he rejected the Calviniſtical doctrine of 
Predeſtination publicly in the year 1625; and, 
notwithſtanding the oppoſition and remonſtrances 
of ABBoT, ſubſtituted the Arminian ſyſtem in its 
place [n]; he revived many religious rites and 


ceremonies, 


[] See Ax r. Woop, Athene Oxonienſ. tom. 11. 


o 


HeyLin's Cyprianus, or the Hiſtory of the Life and Death of 


WILLIAu LAup, publiſhed at London in 1668.—CLAREN= 
box“, Hiftory, vol. i. | 

[/] © Sincere he undoubtedly was (ſays Mr. Hu uE), and, 
% however miſguided, actuated by religious principles in all his 
« purſuits ; 9 it is to be regretted, that a man of ſuch ſpirit, 
ho conducted his enterprizes with ſuch warmth and induſtry, 
* had not entertained more enlarged views, and embraced prin- 
« ciples more favourable to the general happineſs of human ſo- 
« caety.”? 

ſm] See Mich. LE VassoR, Hit. de Louis XIII. tom. v. 
p-· 262. 

This expreſſion may lead the uninformed reader into 
a miſtake, and make him imagine that La up had cauſed the 
Calviniſtical doctrine of the xxxix Articles to be abrogated, 
and the tenets of Ax IN Ius to be ſubſtituted in their place. 
It may therefore be proper to ſet this matter in a clearer light. 
In the year 1625, Lavp wrote a ſmall treatiſe to prove the 
orthodoxy of the Arminian doctrines; and, by his credit with 
the duke of Buckx1ncHam, had Arminian and Anti-puritanical 
Chaplains placed about the king. This ſtep increaſed the 
debates between the Calviniſtical and Arminian doctors, and 


produced 
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ceremonies, which, though ſtamped with the 
ſanction of antiquity; were nevertheleſs marked 
with 
produced the warmeſt animoſities and diſſenſions. To calm 
theſe, the king iſſued out a proclamation, dated the 14th of 
January 1626, the literal tenor of which was, in truth, more 
favourable to the Calviniſts than to the Arminians, though, by 
the manner in which it was interpreted and executed by Lav, 
it was turned to the advantage of the latter. In this proclama- 
tion it was ſaid expreſsly, ** that his majeſty would admit of no 
« innovations in the dorine, diſcipline, or government of the 
« church;” (N. B. The doctrine of the church previouſly to 
this, was Calviniſtical,) * and therefore charges all his ſub- 
« jets, and eſpecially the clergy, not to publiſh or main- 
& tain in preaching or writing, any zew inventions or opinions, 
« contrary to the ſaid doctrine and diſcipline eſtabliſhed by 
« law, Kc.“ It was certainly a very ſingular inſtance of 
Lavy's indecent partiality, that this proclamation was em- 
ployed to ſuppreſs the books that were expreſsly written in the 
defence of the xxxix Articles, while the writings of the Armi- 
nians, who certainly oppoſed theſe articles, were publicly 1i- 
cenſed. I don't here enter into the merits of the cauſe; I 
only ſpeak of the tenor of the Proclamation, and the manner of 
its execution. 
This manner of proceeding ſhewed how difficult and arduous 
a thing it is to change ſyſtems of doctrine eſtabliſhed by law, 
ſince neither CHARLES, who was by no means diffident of his 
authority, nor Lavp, who was far from being timorous in 
the uſe and abuſe of it, attempted to reform articles of faith, 
that ſtood in direct oppoſition to the Arminian doctrines, which 
they were now promoting by the warmeſt encouragements, 
and which were daily gaining ground under their protection. 
Inſtead of reforming the xxxix Articles, which ſtep would have 
met with great oppoſition from the houſe of commons, and 
from a conſiderable part of the clergy and laity, who were 
fill warmly attached to Calviniſm, LAup adviſed the king to 
have theſe articles reprinted, with an ambiguous declaration 
prefixed to them, which might tend to ſilence or diſcourage the 
reigning controverſies between the Calviniſts and Arminians, 
and thus ſecure to the latter an unmoleſted ſtate, in which they 
would daily find their power growing under the countenance 
and protection of the court. This declaration, which, in moſt 
editions of the Common-Prayer, is ſtill to be found at the head 
of the articles, is a moſt curious piece of political theology; 
and had it not borne hard upon the right of private judgment, 
and been evidently deſigned to favour one party, though it 
carried the aſpect of a perfect neutrality,” it might have e 
looke 
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with the turpitude of ſuperſtition, and had been E N r. 


lr abrogated on that account; he forced bi- S. 
| a | ſhops Parr II. 


looked upon as a wiſe and provident meaſure to ſecure the 
tranquillity of the church. For, in the tenor of this decla- 
ration, preciſion was ſacrificed to prudence and ambiguity, 
nay, even contradictions were preferred before conſiſtent, clear, 
and poſitive deciſions, that might have fomented diſſenſions 
and diſcord. The declaration ſeemed to favour the Calviniſts, 
ſince it prohibited the affixing any new ſenſe to any article; it 
alſo favoured in effect the Arminians, as it ordered all curious 
fearch about the conteſted points 7 be laid afide, and theſe 
diſputes to be ſhut up in God's promiſes, as they are generally ſet 
forth to us in holy ſcriptures, and the general meaning of the articles 
of the church of England according to them. But what was ſin- 
gularly prepoſterous in this Declaration was, its being deſigned 
to favour the Arminians, and yet prohibiting expreſsly any 
perſon, either in their ſermons or writings, te put his own ſenſe 
or comment to be the meaning of the article, and ordering them, 
on the contrary, to take each article in its literal and grammatical 
ſenſe, and to ſubmit to it in the full and plain meaning thereof ; for 
certainly if the 17th article has a plain, hteral, and gramma- 
tical meaning, it is a meaning unfavourable to Arminianiſm ; 
and biſhop Bux x EH was obliged afterwards to acknowledge, 
that without enlarging the ſenſe of the articles, the Armi- 
nians could not ſubſcribe them conſiſtently with their opinions, 
nor without violating the demands of common ingenuity, 
See BuxxeT?'s remarks on the examination of his expoſition, 
&C. p. 3. 

This 83 it probable, that the declaration now mentioned 
(in which we ſee no royal ſignature, no atteſtation of any 
officer of the crown, no date, 1n ſhort no mark to ſhew where, 
when, or by what authority it was iſſued out) was not com- 
poſed in the reign of king CHarLes, Biſhop Buzxxer, 
indeed, was of opinion, that it was compoſed in that reign 
to ſupport the Arminians, who, when they were charged with 
departing from the true ſenſe of the articles, anſwered, 
* that they took the articles in their /zteral and grammatical 
« ſenſe, and therefore did not prevaricate.“ But this reaſoning 

oes not appear concluſive to the acute and learned author of 
the Corfeffional. He thinks it more probable, that the decla- 
ration was compoſed, and firſt publiſhed, in the latter part of 
king James's reign; for though, ſays he, there be no evi- 
dence that JA MEs ever turned Arminian in * yet that 
was the party that ſtuck to him in his meaſures, and which it 
became neceſſary for him on that account to humour, and to 


render reſpectablẽ in the eyes of the people by every expedient 
that 
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CENT. ſhops upon the Scots nation, which were zealouſſy 
82 attached to the diſcipline and eccleſiaſtical poly, 
PaxrT Il. of Geneva, and had ſhewn, on all occaſions, the” | 

* greateſt reluctance againſt an epiſcopal government; 
and, laſtly, he gave many and very plain intima- 
tions, that he looked upon the Romiſh church, 
with all its errors, as more pure, more holy, and 
preferable upon the whole, to thoſe Proteſtant 
churches that were not ſubject to the juriſdiction 
of biſhops. By theſe his unpopular ſentiments 
and violent meaſures, Laup drew an odium on the 
king, on himſelf, and on the epiſcopal order in 
general. Hence, in the year 1644, he was brought 
before the public tribunals of juſtice, declared 
guilty of high treaſon, and condemned to loſe his 
— on a ſcaffold; which ſentence was accordingly 
executed. 

After the death of Lavp, the diſſenſions that 
had reigned for a long time between the king and 
parliament, grew ſtill more violent, and aroſe at 
length to ſo great a height, that they could not 
be extinguiſhed but by the blood of that excel- 
lent prince. The great council of the nation, 
heated by the violent ſuggeſtions of the Puritans 
and Independents In], aboliſhed epiſcopal govern- 
ment ; condemned and abrogated every thing in 
the eccleſiaſtical eſtabliſhment that was contrary 
to the doctrine, worſhip, and diſcipline of the 
church of Geneva ; turned the vehemence of their 
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that might not bring any reftexjon on his own conſiſtency. And 
* whoever, continues this author, conſiders the quibbling and 
« equivocal terms in which this inſtrument is drawn, will, I am 
« perſuaded, obſerve the diſtreſs of a man divided between his 
« principles and his intereſts, that is, of a man exactly in the ſitua- 
« tion of king James I., in the three laſt years of his reign.” 
It is likely then, that this declaration was only republiſhed at 
the head of the articles, which were reprinted by the order of 
CHaRLes I. 


[z] The origin of this ſect has been already mentioned. 
| oppoſition 
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oppoſition againſt the king himſelf, and having cx N x. 
brought him into their power by the fate of arms, 3 Li. 
accuſcd him of treaſon againſt the majeſty of the Pazr li. 
nation; and, in the year 1648, while the eyes of 
Europe were fixed with aſtoniſhment on this ſtrange 
ſpectacle, cauſed his head to be ſtruck off on a 
public ſcaffold. Such are the calamities that flow 
from. religious zeal without knowledge, from that 
enthuſiaſm and bigotry that inſpire a blind and 
immoderate attachment to the external uneſſen- i 
tial parts of religion, and to certain doctrines ill- i 
underſtood ! Theſe broils and tumults ſerved alſo l 
unhappily to confirm the truth of an obſervation 
often made, that all religious ſects, while they 
are kept under and oppreſſed, are remarkable for 
inculcating the duties of moderation, forbear- 
ance, and charity towards thoſe who diſſent from 
them; but, as ſoon as the ſcenes of perſecution 
are removed, and they, in their turn, arrive at 
power and pre-eminence, they forget their own 
precepts and maxims, and leave both the recom- 
mendation and practice of charity to thoſe that 
groan under their yoke. Such, in reality, was 
the conduct and behaviour of the Puritans during 
their tranſitory exaltation; they ſhewed as little 
clemency and equity to the biſhops and other pa- 
trons of epiſcopacy, as they had received from 
them when the reins of government were in their 
hands [o]. | = 
XXI. The Independents, who have been juſt The H- 
mentioned among the promoters of civil diſcord C] ¾˙õ« 
in England, are generally repreſented by the Bri- 
tiſh writers in a much worſe light than the Pre/- 
byterians or Calviniſts, They are commonly ac- 
cuſed of various enormities, and are even charged 


- 


[e] Beſides C.arexDoN and the other writers of Engliſh 
hiftory already mentioned, ſee Ns A' Hiſtory of the Puritans, 


vol. ul. and ili. 
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with the crime of parricide, as having borne a 
principal part in the death of the king. But 
whoever will be at the pains of examining, with 
impartiality and attention, the writings of that 
ſect, and their confeſſion of faith, muſt ſoon per- 
ceive, that many crimes have been imputed to 
them without foundation, and will probably be 


induced to think, that the bold attempts of the 


civil Independents (i. e. of thoſe warm republicans 
who were the declared enemies of monarchy, and 
wanted to extend the liberty of the people be- 
yond all bounds of wiſdom and prudence) have 
been unjuſtly laid to the charge of thoſe Independ- 
ents, whoſe principles were merely of a religious 
kind [p]. The religious Independents derive 
| their 


— 


Cel The ſect of the Independents is of recent date, and ſtill 
ſubſiſts in England; there is, nevertheleſs, not one, either of 
the ancient or modern ſects of Chriſtians, that is leſs known, 
or has been more loaded with groundleſs aſperſions and re- 
proaches. The moſt eminent Englith writers, not only among 
the patrons of epiſcopacy, but even among thoſe very Pre/- 
byterians with whom they are now united, have throy-n out 
againſt them the bittereſt accuſations and the ſevereſt invectives 
that the warmeſt indignation could invent. They have not 
only been repreſented as delirious, mad, fanatical, illiterate, 
factious, and ignorant both of natural and revealed religion, 
but alſo as abandoned to all kinds of wickedneſs and ſedition, 


and as the only authors of the odious parricide committed on 


the perſon of CHARLES I. *. And as the authors who have 

iven theſe repreſentations, are conſidered by foreigners as the 

| and moſt authentic relaters of the tranſactions that have 
paſſed in their own country, and are therefore followed as 
the ſureſt guides, the /ndependents appear, almoſt every where, 
under the moſt unfavourable aſpect. It muſt indeed be can- 
didly acknowledged, that as every claſs and order of men 
conſiſts of perſons of very different characters and qualities, ſo 


* Dust (whom nevertheleſs Lewis ps Movr ix, the moſt zealous 


defender of ihe Independents, commends en account of bis ingenuity and can - 


dout) in his Hiſtoria Rituum Sante Eccleſia Anglican? cap. i. p. 4. expreſſes 
himſelf thus: Fateor, ſi atracis iilius Tragœdiæ tot aus fuerint, quot ludicra- 
rum efſe ſalent poſtremum fere Independentium fuiſſe Ades ut non acute magis 
gudm were, dixerit L'Es8T& axnG1Us Noſter : Regem primo d Preſbyterianis inte- 
remtum, CARULUM deinde ab Independentibus inter fectum. 


alſo 
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their denomination from the following prin- 
ciple, which they held in common with the 
i Browniſts, 


alſo the ſect of Independents has been diſhonoured by ſeveral 
turbulent, factious, profligate, and flagitious members. But, 
if it is a conſtant maxim with the wiſe and prudent, not to judge 
of the ſpirit and principles of a ſect from the actions or ex- 
preſſions of a handful of its members, but from the manners, 
cuſtoms, opinions, and behaviour of the generality of thoſe 
who compoſe it, from the writings and diſcourſes of its learned 
men, and from its public and avowed forms of doctrine and 
confeſſions of faith; then, I make no doubt but that, by 
this rule of eſtimating matters, the Independents will appear 
to have been unjuſtly loaded with ſo many accuſations and 
reproaches. 

We ſhall take no notice of the invidious and ſevere ani- 
madyerfions that have been made upon this religious Com- 
munity by CLaRExpon, EcHarD, PARKER, and fo many 
other writers. To ſet this whole matter in the cleareſt and 
moſt impartial light, we ſhall confine ourſelves to the account 
of the Independents given by a writer, juſtly celebrated by the 
Engliſh themſelves, and who, though a foreigner, is generally 
ſuppoſed to have had an accurate knowledge of the Britiſh na- 
tion, its hiſtory, its parties, its ſects, and revolutions, This 
writer is Rayin THoyRas, (who in the twenty-firſt book of 
his Hiftory of England, vol. ii. p. 5 14. edit. folio) repreſents the 
Independents under ſuch horrid colours, that, were his portrait 
juſt, they would not deſerve to enjoy the light of the ſun, or 
to breathe the free air of Britain, much leſs to be treated with 
indulgence and efteem by thoſe who have the cauſe of virtue at 
heart. Let us now examine the account, which this illuſtrious 
hiſtorian gives of this ſet. He declares, in the firſt place, that, 
notwithſtanding all the pains he had taken to trace out the 
true origin of it, his inquiries had. been entirely fruitleſs ; 
his Bora are, as tranſlated by Mr. TI x DAL, After all my 
pains, I have not been able to diſcover, preciſely, the firſt riſe of 


the Independent ſect, or faction. It is very ſurpriſing to hear 


a man of learning, who had employed ſeventeen years in 


' compoſing the Hiſtory of England, and had admittance to fo 


many rich and famous libraries, expreſs his ignorance of a 
matter, about which it was ſo eaſy to acquire ample informa- 
tion. Had he only looked into the work of the learned Hog x- 
BECK, entitled, Summa Controwerſiarum, lib. x. p. 775. he would 
have found, in a moment, what he had been fo long and ſo 
laboriouſly ſeeking in vain. Rax proceeds to the doctrines 
and opinions of the Independents, and begins here, by a ge- 
neral declaration of their tendency to throw the nation into 


diſorder 
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CENT, Browniſts, that every Chriſtian congregation 


1. Ought to be governed by its own laws, without 
depending 


diſorder and combuſtion ; his words are, Thus much is certain, 
their principles were very proper to put the kingdom in a flame; 
and this they did effetually, What truth there is in this aſſer- 
tion, will be ſeen by what follows. Their ſentiments con- 
cerning government were, if we are to believe this writer, 
of the moſt pernicious kind; fince, according to him, they 
wanted to overturn the monarchy, and to eſtabliſh a demo- 
cracy in its place; his words are, Vith regard to the late, they 
abhorred monarchy, and approved only a republican government. 
I will not pretend to deny, that there were among the In- 
dependents ſeveral perſons, that were no friends to a kingly 
government; perſons of this kind were to be found among the 
Preſbyterians, Anabaptiſts, and all the other religious ſects and 
communities that flouriſhed in England during this tumultuous 
period; but I want to ſee it proved, in an evident and ſatisfac- 
tory manner, that theſe republican principles were embraced 
by all the Independents, and formed one of the diſtinguiſking 
characteriſtics of that ſet. There is, at leaſt, no ſuch thing 
to be found in their public writings. They declared, on the 
contrary, in a public memorial drawn up by them in the 
year 1647, that, as magiſtracy in general is the ordinance 
of God, they do not diſapprove of any form of civil government, 
but do rely acknowledge, that a kingly government, bounded 
by juſt and wholeſome laws, is both allowed by God, and alſo a 
good accommodation unto men. I omit the mention of ſeveral 
other circumſtances, which unite to prove that the Indepen- 
dents were far from looking with abhorrence on a monarchical 
government. 

Their ſentiments of religion, according to Ra pIx's account, 
were higly abſurd, ſince he repreſents their principles as en- 
tirely oppoſite to thoſe of all other religious communities: As 
to religion, ſays he, their principles were contrary to thoſe of all 
the reſt of the world. With reſpect to this accuſation, it may 
be proper to obſerve, that there are extant two Confeſſions of 
Faith, one of the Engliſh dependents in Holland, and another 
drawn up by the principal members of that community in 
Enziand. The former was compoſed by JohN Ropinsox, the 
founder of the ſect, and was publiſhed at Leyden in 4to, in the 
year 1619, under the following title: Apologia pro exulibus 
Angęlis, qui Browniſle vulgo appellantur ; the latter appeared at 
Leudon, for the firit time, in the year 1658, and was thus enti- 
tled: A Declaration of the Faith and Order owned and practiſed 
in the Congregational Churches in England, agreed upon, and 
conjented unto, by the Elders and Meſſengers, in their meeting 5 

ie 
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depending on the juriſdiction of biſhops, or be- 
ing ſubject to the authority of ſynods, preſby- 


teries, 


the Savoy, Ozober 12, 1658. Horxnrck gave, in the year 
1659, a Latin tranſlation. of this Declaration, and ſubjoined it 
to his Epiſtolæ ad Dux uu de Hidependentiſmo, It appears 
evidently from theſe two public and authentic pieces, not ta 
mention other writings of the Independents, that they differed 
from the Preſbyterians or Calviniſts in no ſingle point of any 
conſequence, except that of eccleſiaſtical government. To 
put this matter beyond all doubt, we have only to attend to 
the following paſſage in Ron1xnsoNn's Apology for the Engliſh 
Exiles, p.7. 11. where that founder of the ſect of the Independ- 
ents expreſſes his own private ſentiments, and thoſe of his 
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community, in the plaineſt manner: Profitemur coram Deo et 


hominibus, adeo nobis convenire cum Eccleſiis Reformatis, Belgi- 
cis in re religionis, ut omnibus et fingulis earundem Eccliſſarum 
fidei articulis, prout habentur in Harmonia confeſſionum fidei, pa- 
rati ſimus ſubhſcribere. Eccleſtias Refermatis pro weris et genuinis 
habemus, cum iiſdem in ſacris Dei communionem profitemur, et, 
quantum in nobis eft, colimus. It appears evident from this de- 
claration, that, inſtead of differing totally from all other 
Chriſtian ſocieties, it may rather be ſaid of the Independents, 
that they were perfectly agreed with by far the greateſt part of 
the Reformed churches. To ſhew, as he imagines, by a ſtrik- 
ing example, the abſurdity of their religion and worſhip, our 
eminent hiſtorian tell us, that they not only reje& all kind of 
eccleſiaſtical government, but morever allow all their mem- 
bers promiſcuouſly, and without exception, to perform in pub- 
lic the paſtoral functions, i. e. to preach, pray, and expound 
the Scriptures; his words are, They avere not only averſe to 
epiſcopacy and the eccleſiaſtical hierarchy (this charge is true, but 
it may equally be brought againſt the Preſbyterians, Browniſts, 
Anabaptiſts, and all the various ſeas of Non-conformiſts), but 
they would not ſo much as endure ordinary miniſters in the church. 
They maintained, that every man might pray in public, exhort his 
brethren, and interpret the Scriptures according to the talents God 
had endewed him cbith.— So with them every one preached, pray- 
ed, admoniſbed, interpreted the holy Scriptures, without any other 
call than what he himſelf drew from hie zeal and ſuppoſed gifts, 
and without any other authority than the approbation of his audi- 
tors, - This whole charge is evidently falſe and groundleſs. 
The Independents have, and always have had, fixed and regular 
miniſters, approved of by their people; nor do they allow to 
teach in public every perſon, who thinks himſelf qualified for 
that important office. The celebrated hiftorian has here con- 
founded the Independents with the Broxwnifts, who, as is well 
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reries, or any eccleſiaſtical aſſembly compoſed of 
the deputies from different churches [q]. It is 


In 


known, permitted all to pray and preach in public without 
diſtinction. We ſhall not enlarge upon the other miſtakes he 
has fallen into on this ſubject; but only obſerve, that if ſo 
eminent a writer, and one fo well acquainted with the Engliſh 
nation, has pronounced ſuch an unjuſt ſentence againſt this 
ſect, we may the more eaſily excuſe an inferior ſet of authors, 
who have loaded them with groundleſs accuſations. 
It will however be alleged, that, whatever may have been 
the religious ſentiments and diſcipline of the Independents, in- 
numerable teſtimonies concur in proving, that they were 
chargeable with the death of CHARLES I.; and many will con- 
ſider this fingle circumſtance as a ſufficient demonſtration of 
the impiety and depravity of the whole ſet, I am well aware, 
indeed, that many of the moſt eminent and reſpectable Engliſh 
writers have given the Independents the denomination of Regi- 
cides ; and, if by the term Independents they mean thoſe licen- 
tious republicans, whoſe diſlike of a monarchical form of go- 
vernment carried them the moſt pernicious and extravagant 
lengths, I grant that this denomination is well applied. But 
if by the term, dependents, we are to underſtand a religious ſect, 
the anceſtors of thoſe who ſtill bear the ſame title in England, 
it appears very queſtionable to me, whether the unhappy fate 
of the worthy prince abovementioned ought to be imputed en- 
tirely to that ſet of men, They who affirm that the Independents 
were the only authors of the death of King CHARLES, muſt 
mean one of theſe two things, either that the Regicides were 
animated and ſet on by the ſeditious doctrines of that ſect, and 
the violent ſuggeſtions of its members, or that all who were 
concerned in this atrocious deed were themſelves Independents, 
zealouſly attached to the religious community now under con- 
ſideration. Now it may be proved, with the cleareſt evidence, 
that neither of theſe was the caſe. There is nothing in the 
doctrines of this ſect, ſo far as they are known to me, that 
ſeems in the leaſt adapted to excite men to ſuch a horrid deed; 
nor does it appear from the hiſtory of theſe times, that the In- 
dependents were a whit more exaſperated againſt CHARLES, 
than were the Preſbyterians, And as to the latter ſuppoſition, 
it is far from being true, that all thoſe who were concerned in 
bringing this unfortunate 850 to the ſcaffold were Inde- 
endents ; ſince we learn from the beſt Engliſh writers, and 
from the public declarations of CHARLES II., that this violent 
faction was compoſed of perſons of different ſects. That there 
were Independents among them, may be eaſily conceived. Af- 
ter all; this matter will be bet unravelled by the Engliſh 
writers, 
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in this their notion of eccleſiaſtical government, 
that the difference between them and the Pre/by- 


; terians 
writers, who know beſt in what ſenſe the term Independents is 
uſed, when it is applied to thoſe who brought CHARLES I. to 
the block *. | 

On inquiring, with particular attention, into the cauſes of 
that odium that has been caſt upon the Independents, and of the 
heavy accuſations and ſevere invectives with which they have 
been loaded, I was more peculiarly ſtruck with the three fol- 
lowing conſiderations, which will perhaps furniſh a ſatisfactory 
account of this matter. In the firf# place, the denomination 
of Independents is ambiguous, and 1s not peculiar to any one 
diſtin order of men. For, not to enumerate the other no- 
tions that have been annexed to this term, it is ſufficient to ob- 
ſerve, that it is uſed ſometimes by the Engliſh writers to de- 
note thoſe who aim at the eſtabliſhment of a purely democrati- 


cal or popular government, in which the body of the people 


is clothed with the ſupreme dominion. Such a faction there 
was in England, compoſed, in a great meaſure, of perſons of 
an enthuſiaſtical character and complexion; and to it, no 
doubt, we are to aſcribe thoſe ſcenes of ſedition and miſery, 


Dr. Mosuziu's defence of the Independents is certainly ſpecious; 
but he has not ſufficiently diſtinguiſhed the times; and he has perhaps, in de- 
fending them, trained too far that equitable principle, that we muſt not im- 
pute to a ſect any principles that are not contained in, or deducible from, their 
religious ſyſtem. This maxim does not entirely anſwer here the purpoſe for 
which it is applied. The religious ſyſtem. of a ſect may be in itſelf pacific 
and innocent, while, at the ſame time, certain incidental circumſtances, or 
certain aſſociations of ideas, may render that ſe& more turbulent and reſt- 
leſs than others, or at leaſt involve it in political factions and broils. Such 
perhaps was the caſe of the Independents at certain periods of time, and more 
eſpecially at the period now under conſideration. When we confider their re- 
ligious form of government, we ſhall ſee evidently, that a principle of ana- 
logy (which influences the ſentiments and imaginations of men much -more 
than is generally ſuppoſed) muſt naturally have led the greateſt part of them 
to republican notions of civil government; and it is further to be obſerved, 
that from a republican government, they muſt have expected much more 
protection and favour than from a kingly one. When theſe two things are 
conſidered, together with their ſituation under the reign of CHARLES I. 
when the government was unhinged, when things were in confuſion, when 
the minds of men were ſuſpended upon the iſſue of the national troubles, 
and when the eager ſpirit of party, nouriſhed by hope, made each faction ex- 
pect that the chaos would end in ſome ſettled ſyſtem, favourable to their re- 
ſpective views, ſentiments, and paſſions; this will engage us to think, that 
the Independents, at that time, may have been much more tumultuous and 
republican than the ſe& that bears that denomination in our times. The 
reader, that would form juſt ideas of the matter of fact, muſt examine the re- 
lations given by the writers of both parties. See particularly CLarzxDoN's 
Hiſtory of bis own Life. Nx a1's Hiſtory of the Puritans," vol. iii. p. 547. &c. 
—Humz's Hiſtory of England, vol. v. Edit. in Quarto,-BuzxxzT's Hiſtory 
of bis own Times, vol. i. p. 46, 47+ 
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proaches of the public, and to ſhare a part of that popular 


The HisToxy of the Reformed Cyurxcn, 


terians principally conſiſts; for their religious 
doctrines, except in ſome points of very little mo- 
ment, 


whoſe effects are ftill lamented with juſtice. The violence 
and folly that diſhonoured the proceedings of this tumultuous 
faction have been, if I am not nuſtaken, too raſhly imputed to 
the religions Independents now under conſideration, who, with 
all their defects, were a much better ſet of men than the per- 
ſons now mentioned. It may be obſerved further, ſecondly, 
that almoſt all the religious ſets, which divided the Engliſh 
nation in the reign of CHARLES I., and more eſpecially under 
the adminiſtration of CRowwELL, aſſumed the denomination 
of Independents, in order to ſkreen themſelves from the re- 


eſteem that the true and genuine Independents had acquired, on 
account of the regularity of their lives and the ſanctity of 
their manners. This is confirmed, among other teſtimonies, 
by the following paſſage of a letter from Tol AND to LE CILERC: 
Au commencement tous les ſectaires ſe diſoient 1INDEPENDANS, 
parce que ces derniers etoient fort honorts du peuple d cauſe de leur 
piete. See Le CLercC's Biblioth, Univer). et Hiſtor. tom. xxiii. 
p. ii. p. 506. As this title was of a very extenſive fignifica- 
tion, and of great latitude, it might thus eaſily happen, that 
all the enormities of the various Rats who ſheltered themſelves 


under it, and ſeveral of whom were but of ſhort duration, 


anight unluckily be Jaid to the charge of the true Independents. 
But it muſt be particularly remarked, in the third place, that 
the uſurper CRoMwWELL preferred the Independents before all 
other religious communities. He looked, with an equal eye 
of ſuſpicion and fear, upon the Preſbyterian fynods and the Epi- 
ſeopal wifitations ; every thing that looked like an extenſive 
authority, whether it was of a civil or religious nature, excited 
uneaſy apprehenſions in the breaſt of the tyrant ; but in the 
limited and fimple form of eccleſiaſtical diſcipline, that was 
adopted by the Independents, he ſaw nothing that was adapted 
to alarm his fears. This circumſtance was ſufficient to ren- 
der the Independents odious in the eyes of many, who would 
be naturally diſpoſed to extend their abhorrence of Cxou- 
WELL to thoſe who were the objects of his fayour and protec- 
Tion, 

[7] The Independents were undoubtedly ſo called from their 
maintaining that all Chriſtian congregations were ſo many In- 
dependent religious ſocieties, that had a right to be governed 
by their own laws, without being ſubje& to any further or fo- 
reign juriſdiction. Rog IN sox, the founder of the ſect, makes 
expreſs uſe of this term in explaining his doctrine relating to 


egcleſiaſtical government: Cœtum quemlibet particularem *. 


. "4 W 8 
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ment, are almoſt entirely the ſame with thoſe that 
are adopted by the church of Geneva. The 
founder of this ſect was Joun Ropinson, a man 
who had much of the ſolemn piety of the times, 
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and was maſter of a congregation of Brotniſts, 


that had ſettled at Leyden. This well-meaning 
man, perceiving the defects that reigned in the 
diſcipline of Baown, and in the ſpirit and temper 
of his followers, employed his zeal and diligence 
in correcting them, and in modelling anew the 
ſociety, in ſuch a manner as to render it lefs odious 


to his adverſaries, and leſs liable to the juſt cen- 


he, in his Afologia, cap. v. p. 22.) e totam, integram, et per- 
fectam eccliſiam ex ſuis partibus conſtantem, immediatè et IN DE- 
PENDENTER (gquoad alias eccleſias) ſub ipſo Chriſto. It may 
poſſibly have been from this very paſſage that the title of In- 
dependents was originally derived. The diſciples of Rozn1n- 


sox did not reject it; nor indeed is there any thing ſhocking 


in the title, when it is underſtood in a manner conformable to 
the ſentiments of thoſe to whom it is applied. It was certainly 
utterly unknown in Exgland before the year 1640; at leaſt it 1s 
not once mentioned in the eccleſiaſtical canons and conſtitutions 
that were drawn up, during that year, in the ſynods or viſita- 
tions held by the archbiſhops of Canterbury, York, and other 
prelates, in which canons all the various ſects that then ſubſiſt- 
ed in England are particularly mentioned. See Wilxin's 
Concilia Magnæ Britanniæ et Hiberniæ, vol. iv. cap. v. p. 548. 
where are the conſtitutions and canons ec ON » treated up- 
on by the archbiſhops of Canterbury and York, and the reſt of the 
biſheps and clergy, in their ſeveral fynods. An. MDcxLl. It is 
true, that not long after this period, and more particularly 
from the year 1642, we find this denomination very frequently 
in the Engliſh Annals. The Engliſh Independents were ſo far 
from being diſpleaſed with it, that they aſſumed it publicly in a 
piece they publiſhed in their own defence at London, in the year 
1644, under the following title: Apologetical Narration of the 
Independents. But when in proceſs of time a great variety of 
ſes, as has been already obſerved, ſheltered themſelves under 
the cover of this extenſive denomination, and even ſeditious 
ſubjects, that aimed at nothing leſs than the death of their ſo- 
vereign and the deſtruction of the government, employed it as 
a maſk to hide their deformity, then the true and genuine In- 
dependents renounced this title, and ſubſtituted another leſs 
odious in its place, calling themſelves Congregational Brethren, 
and their religious aſſemblies Congregational Churches, | 
D ; 
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CEN r. ſure of thoſe true Chriſtians, who looked upon 
3 . charity as the end of the commandment. The 


Independents, accordingly, were much more com- 
mendable than the Browniſts in two reſpects. 
They ſurpaſſed them both in the moderation of 
their ſentiments, and the order of their diſcipline. 
They did not, like BRowN, pour forth bitter and 
uncharitable invectives againſt the churches that 
were governed by rules entirely different from 
theirs, nor pronounce them, on that account, un- 
worthy of the Chriſtian name. On the contrary, 
though they conſidered their own form of eccle- 
ſiaſtical government as of divine inſtitution, and 
as Originally introduced by the authority of the 
apoſtles, nay, by the apoſtles themſelves, yet they 
had candour and charity enough to acknowledge, 
that true religion and ſolid piety might flouriſh 
in thoſe communities, which were under the juriſ- 
diction of biſhops, or the government of ſynods 
and preſbyteries. They were alſo much more 
attentive than the Brownifts in keeping on foot a 
regular miniftry in their communities ; for while 
the latter allowed promiſcuouſly all ranks and or- 
ders of men to teach in public, and to perform 
the other paſtoral functions, the Independents. had, 
and ſtill have, a certain number of miniſters, 
choſen reſpectively by the congregations where 
they are fixed; nor is any perſon among them 
permitted to ſpeak in public, before he has ſub- 
mitted to a proper examination of his capacity 
and talents, and been approved of by the heads 
of the congregation. This community, which 
was originally formed in Holland, in the year 
1610, made at firſt but a very ſmall progreſs in 
England [a]; it worked its way ſlowly, and in a 
clandeſtine manner; and its members concealed 


| [99] In the year 1616, Mr. Jacom, who had adopted the 
religious {ſentiments of RoB1xs0x, ſet up the firſt Independent 
or Congregational church in England. | 


their 
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their principles from public view, to avoid the 
penal laws that had been enacted againſt NVon- 
conformiſts. But during the reign of CHARLES I., 
when, amidſt the ſhocks of civil and religious diſ- 
cord, the authority of the biſhops and the cauſe of 
epiſcopacy began to decline, and more particu- 
larly about the year 1640, the Independents grew 
more courageous, and came forth with an air of 
reſolution and confidence, to public view. After 
this period, their affairs took a proſperous turn; 
and, in a little time, they became fo conſiderable, 
both by their numbers and by the reputation they 
acquired, that they vied in point of pre-eminence 
and credit, not only with the biſhops, but alſo 
with the Preſbyterians, though at this time in the 
very zenith of their power. This rapid progreſs 
of the Independents was, no doubt, owing to a va- 
riety of cauſes; among which juſtice obliges us 
to reckon the learning of their teachers, and the 
regularity and ſanctity of their manners [M1 
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During the adminiſtration of CRoMwELL, whoſe 


_ peculiar protection and patronage they enjoyed 
on more than one account, their credit aroſe to 
the greateſt height, and their influence and repu- 
tation were univerſal ; but after the reſtoration 
of CHarLEs II., their cauſe declined, and they 
fell back gradually into their primitive obſcurity. 
The ſect, indeed, ſtill ſubſiſted; but in ſuch a 
ſtate of dejection and weakneſs, as engaged them 
in the year 1691, under the reign of King WiL- 
LIAM, to enter into an aſſociation with the 
Preſbyterians reſiding in and about London, under 
certain heads of agreement that tended to the 
maintenance of their reſpective inſtitutions kn 

XXII. 


, [] Neai's Hiſtory of the Puritans, vol. ii. p. 107. 293. 
vol. viii. b. 141. 145. 276. 303. 437. 549. See alſo a Ger- 
man work, entitled, Engli/che Reformations-Hiftorie, by Ax- 

THONY WILLIAM BOHM, p. 794. 
[s] From this time they were called United Brethren. The 
heads of agreement that formed and cemented this union are 
| | Fa to 
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XXII. While OriveR Cromwer:s held the 
reins of government in Great Britain, all ſects, 
Even 


to be found in the ſecond volume of Wn1sTon®s Memoirs of his 
Life and Writings, and they conſiſt in Nine Articles. The F 
relates to Churches and Church Members, in which the United 
Miniſters, Preſbyterians and Independents, declare, among other 
things, That each particular church had a right to chuſe their 
baun officers ; and being furniſhed with ſuch as are duly qualified 
and ordained according to the Goſpel rule, hath authority from 
Chriſt for exerciſing government, and enjoying all the ordinances 
of worſhip within itjelf —T hat, in the adminiſtration of church- 
power, it belongs to the paſtors and other elders of every particular 
church (if ſuch there be) to rule and govern; and to the brother- 
hood to conſent, according to the rule of the Goſpel, In this both 
Preſbyterians and Independents depart from the primitive 
principles of their reſpective. inſtitutions. Article II. relates 
to the Miniſtry, which they gran: to have been inftituted by 
JEsus CHRIST, for the gathering, guiding, edifying, and govern- 
ing of his church; in this article it is further obſerved, at 
miniſters ought to be endued with competent learning, found 
Judgment, and ſolid piety; that none are to be ordained to the 
work of the miniſtry, but ſuch as are choſen and called thereunto 
by a particular church; that, in ſuch a weighty matter, 7 7s 
ordinarily reguiſite, that every ſuch church conſult and adgwi/: 
with the paſtors of neighbouring congregations ; and that aficr 
ſuch advice the perſon thus conſulted about, being choſen by the 
brotherhood of that particular church, be duly ordained and ſct 
apart to his office over tbem. Article III. relates to Cen/ures, 
and preſcribes, firſt, the admoniſhing, and, if this 


rove in- 
effectual, the excommunication of offending and — Hal 


members to be performed by the paſtors, with the conſent of 
the brethren. Article IV. concerning the Communion of 
Churches,” lays it down as a principle, that there is no ſubordi- 
nation between particular churches ; that they are all equal, 
and conſequently independent ; that the paſtors, however, of 
theſe churches ought to have frequent meetings together, that, by 
mutual advice, ſupport, encouragement, and brotherly intercourſe, 
they firengthen the hearts and hands of each other in the ways of 
the Lord. In Article V. which relates to Deacons and Ruling 
Elders, the United Brethren acknowledge, that the office of a 
deacon is of divine appointment, and that it belongs to their office 
to receive, lay out, and. diſtribute, the ſtock of the church to its 
proper uſes; and as there are different ſentiments about the 
office of Ruling Elders, who labour not in word and doctrine, 
they agree, that this difference makes no breach among them. 
In Article VI. concerning Occaſional Meetings of Miniſters, 
&c. the brethren agree, that it is needful, in weighty and dif- 


ficult 
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even thoſe that diſhonoured true religion in the 
moſt ſhocking manner by their fanaticiſm or their 
ignorance, enjoyed a full and unbounded liberty 
of profeſſing publicly their reſpective doctrines, 
The Epiſcopalians alone were excepted from this 
toleration, and received the moſt ſevere and ini- 
quitous treatment. The biſhops were deprived 
of their dignities and revenues, and felt the heavy 
hand of oppreſſion in a particular manner. But 
though the toleration extended to all other ſects 
and religious communities, yet the Preſoylerians 
and IJndependents were treated with peculiar marks 
of diſtinction and favour, CroMwELL, though 
attached to no one particular ſe&t, gave the lat- 
ter extraordinary proofs of his good-will, and 
augmented their credit and authority, as this 


ſeemed the eaſieſt and leaſt exaſperating method 


of ſetting bounds to the ambition of the Preſbyte- 
rians, who aimed at a very high degree of eccle- 
ſiaſtical power [J. It was during this period of 


| | religious 
ficult caſes, that the miniſters of ſeveral churches meet toge- 
ther, in order to be conſulted and adviſed with about ſuch matters ; 
and that particular churches gt to have a reverential regard 
to their judgment ſo given, and not diſſent therefrom without ap- 
parent grounds from the word of God. Article VII. which re- 
lates to the Demeanor of the Brethren towards the Civil Ma- 
giſtrate, preſcribes obedience to, and prayers for God's pro- 
tection and bleſſing upon, their rulers. In Article VIII. which 
relates to a Confeſion of Faith, the brethren eſteem it ſufficient, 
that a church acknowledge the Scriptures to be the word of 
God, the perfect and only rule of faith and practice, and owwr 
either the doctrinal part of the articles of the church of England, 
or the Veſtminſter Confeſſion and Catechiſms, drawn up by the 
Preſbyterians, or the Confeſſion of the Congregational Brethren 
(i. e. the Independents), to be agreeable to the ſaid rule. Ar- 
ticle IX. which concerns the duty and deportment of the Brethren 
towards thoſe that are not in communion with them, inculcates 
charity and moderation. It appears from theſe articles, that 
the Independents were led, by a kind of neceſſity, to adopt, in 
many things, the ſentiments of the Pre/yteriars, and to depart 
thus far from the original principles of their ſe&. 

o] Alittleafter Cxomwe L's elevation, it was reſolved by 
the parliament, at the concluſion of a debate concerning public 
woritip and &hurch-government, that the Preſbyterian govern- 


ment 
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religious anarchy, that the Fifth-monarchy-menaroſe, 
a ſet of wrong-headed and turbulent enthuſiaſts, who 


Parr ll, expected CHRIS T's fudden appearance upon earth 


to eſtabliſh a new kingdom; and, acting in con- 


- ſequence of this illuſion, aimed at the ſubverſion 


of all human government, and were for turning 


all things into the moſt deplorable confuſion []. 
It was at this time alſo, that the Quakers, of whom 
we propoſe to give a more particular account [w], 
and the hot-headed Anabaptifts [x], propagated, 
without reſtraint, their viſionary doctrines. It 
muſt likewife be obſerved, that the Deiſts, headed 
by SiDney, Neville, MarTin, and HARRING- 
TON, appeared with impunity, and promoted 2 
kind of religion, which conſiſted in a few plain 


ment ſhould be the eſtabliſhed government. The Independents 
were not, as yet, agreed upon any ſtandard of faith and diſci- 
Pline ; and it; was only a little before CRomweL L's death that 
they held a ſynod, by his permiſſion, in order to publiſh to the 
world an uniform account of their doctrine and principles. 

[#] See Bux NE T' Hiftory of his own Times, tom. i. p. 67. 

[ww] See in Vol. V. The Hiftory of the Quakers. 

FF [x] We are not to imagine, by the term hot-headed 
( furigſi), that the Anabaptiſis reſembled the furious fanatics 
of that name that formerly excited ſuch dreadful tumults in 
Germany, and more eſpecially at Munter. This was by no 
means the caſe ; the Engliſh Anabaptiſts differed from their 
Proteſtant brethren about the ſabject and mode of baptiſm 
alone; confining the former to grown Chriſtians, and the lat- 
ter to immerſion or dipping. They were divided into Generals 
and Particulars, from their different ſentiments upon the Ar- 
minian controverſy. The latter, who were ſo called from 
their belief of the doctrines of Particular Election, Redemption, 
&c. were ſtrict Calviniſts, who ſeparated from the Independent 
congregation at Leyden, in the year 1638. Their confeſſion 


was compoſed with a remarkable ſpirit of modeſty and charity. 


'Their preachers were generally illiterate, and were eager in 
making proſelytes of all that would ſubmit to their 7mmer/ion, 
without a due regard to their religious principles or their mo- 
ral characters. The writers of theſe times repreſent them as 
tinctured with a kind of enthuſiaſtic fury againſt all that op- 
poſed them. There were, nevertheleſs, among them ſome 
learned and pious perſons, who diſapproved highly of all vio- 
lent and uncharitable proceedings, 


precepts 
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precepts drawn from the dictates of natural rea- E N x. . 


. * | Seem I. 
XXIII. Among the various religious factions AA II. 
that ſprung up in England during this period of —— | 


- The Engliſh 
confuſion and anarchy, we may reckon a certain Anno. 


Antino- 1 


ſect of Preſbyterians, who were called by their ad- mians. 1 


verſaries Antinomians, or enemies of the law, and 
ſtill ſubſiſt even in our times. The Antinomians 
are a more rigid kind of Calviniſts, who pervert 


. : þ | 
CaLvin's doctrine of abſolute decrees to the worſt 1 
0 


purpoſes, by drawing from it concluſions highly 1 If 
detrimental to the intereſts of true religion and 1 i 
virtue. Such is the judgment that the other i i 


Preſbyterian communities form of this perverſe i 
and extravagant ſe&[z]. Several of the Antino- i 
mians (for they are not all preciſely of the ſame | 1 


Rt 
mind) look upon it as unneceflary for Chriſtian 1 
miniſters to exhort their flock to a virtuous prac- ni 
tice and a pious obedience to the divine law, + [ f 


cc ſince they whom God has elected to ſalvation 1 
cc by an eternal and immutable decree, will, by iy; 
ce the irreſiſtible impulſe of divine grace, be led 1 
ce to the practice of piety and virtue; while thoſe i 
« who are doomed by a divine decree to eter- 9 
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nal puniſnments, will never be engaged, by 
any exhortations or admonitions, how affecting 4 
ſoever they may be, to a virtuous courſe ; nor ö 
6 have they it in their power to obey the divine 
6% law, when the ſuccours of divine grace are with- 
*© held from them. From theſe principles they con- 
eluded, that the miniſters of the Goſpel diſcharged 
ſufficiently their paſtoral functions, when they in- 
culcated the neceſſity of faith in Chriſt, and pro- 
claimed the bleſſings of the new covenant to their 


. 3] Nz als Hiſtory of the Puritans, vol. iv. p. 87. 

z] See ToLany's Letter to LIM CLERC, in the periodical 
work of the latter, entitled, Bibliothegue Univerſelle et Hiſto- 
rigue, tom. XXiii. p. 505,—As allo HORNBECK, Summa Contro- 
perſiarum, p. 800. 812, | 

I | 3 people, 


rr 
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people. Another, and a ftill more hideous form 
of Autinomianiſm, is that which is exhibited in the 


Paz7 il. opinions of other doctors of that fe& [a], who 


Latitudina« 


maintain, That as the e/e# cannot fall from 
cc grace, nor forfeit the divine favour, ſo it fol- 
te lows, that the wicked actions they commit, 
« and the violations of the divine law with which 
& they are chargeable, are not really ſinful, nor 
« are to be conlidered as inſtances of their de- 
« parting from the law of God; and that, con- 
« ſequently, they have no occaſion either to con- 
&« feſs their ſins, or to break them off by repen- 
te tance. Thus adultery, for example, in one of 
te the ele, though it appear ſinful in the ſight of 
e men, and be conſidered univerſally as an enor- 
© mous violation of the divine law, yet is not a 
« ſn in the ſight of God, becauſe it is one of the 
cc eſſential and diſtinctive characters of the elect, 
& that bey cannot do any thing which is either diſ- 
te pleaſing to God, or prohibited by the law [].“ 
XXIV. The public calamities, . that flowed 
from theſe vehement and uncharitable diſputes 
about religion, afflicted all wiſe and good men, 
and engaged ſeveral, who were not leſs eminent 


fa] This ſecond Autinomian hypotheſis has certainly a 
ſtill more odious aſpect than the firſt ; and it is therefore ſur- 
priſing that our author ſhould uſe, in the original, theſe terms: 

i tantum ſtatuunt, Electos, &c. | ; 

[D] There is an account of the other tenets of the Antino- 
mians, and of the modern diſputes that were occaſioned by the 
2 of the Poſthumous Works of CRIST, a flaming 

octor of that extravagant and pernicious ſect, given by 
PIERRE FRANCOIS LE COURAYER, in his Examen des defauls 
T heologiques, tom. ii. p. 198. BaxTER and TILLOTSON diſ- 
tinguiſhed themſelves by their zeal againſt the Antinomians 3 
and they were alſo completely refuted by Dr. WILLIAus, in 
his famons book, entitled, Gh“ Truth ated and windicated, 
8vo. I have been informed, ſince the firſt edition of this 
hiſtory was publiſhed, that the book, entitled, Examen des de- 
fauts Theologiques, which our author ſuppoſes to have been 


written by Dr. CouRAaYEx, is the production of another pen. 
for 
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for their piety than for their moderation and wiſ- 
dom, to ſeek after ſome method of uniting ſuch 
of the contending parties as were capable of Ps =r u. 


liſtening to the dictates of charity and reaſon, or, 
at leaſt, of calming their animoſities, and perſuad- 
ing them to mutual forbearance, Theſe pacific 
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doors offered themſelves as mediators between 


the more violent Epiſcopalians on the one hand, 
and the more rigid Pre/byterians and Independents 
on the other; and hoped that, when their differ- 
ences were accommodated, the leſſer factions 
would fall of themſelves. The conteſts that rei 

ed between the former turned partly on the forms 
of church-government and public worſhip, and 
partly on certain religious tenets, more eſpecially 
thoſe that were debated between the Arminians 
and Calviniſts. To leſſen the breach that kept 
theſe two great communities at ſuch a diſtance 
from each other, the arbitrators, already men- 
tioned, endeavoured to draw them out of their 


narrow incloſures, to render their charity more 


extenſive, and widen the paths of ſalvation, which 
bigotry and party-rage had been labouring to 
render inacceſſible to many good Chriſtians, 
This noble and truly evangelical method of pro- 
ceeding procured to its authors the denomination 
of Latitudinarians [c]. Their views, indeed, were 
generous and extenſive, They were zealouſly 
attached to the forms of eccleſiaſtical govern- 
ment and worſhip that were eſtabliſhed in the 
church of England, and they recommended epi- 
ſcopacy with all the ſtrength and power of their 
eloquence; but they did not go ſo far as to look 
upon it as of divine inſtitution, or as abſolutely and 
indiſpenſably neceſſary to the conſtitution of a 


Chriſtian church; and hence they maintained, 


[e] See Bu RN ET', Hiſtory of his own Times, vol. i, book ii. 


p. 188, 
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CEN T. that thoſe who followed other forms of govern- 


ment and worſhip were not, on that account, to 
be excluded from their communion, or to forfeit 
the title of brethren. As to the doctrinal part of 
religion, they took the ſyſtem of the famous Ep1s- 


_ coyivs for their model; and, like him, reduced 


the fundamental docttines of Chriſtianity, (i. e.) 
thoſe doctrines the belief of which is neceſſary 


to ſalvation, to a few points. By this manner of 


proceeding they ſhewed, that neither the Epiſco- 
palians, who, generally ſpeaking, embraced the 
ſentiments of the Arminians, nor the Preſbyterians 
and Independents, who as generally adopted the 
doctrine of Carvin, had any reaſon to oppoſe 
each other with ſuch animoſity and bitterneſs, 
ſince the ſubjects of their debates were matters of 
an indifferent nature with reſpect to ſalvation, 
and might be variouſly explained and underſtood 
without any prejudice 'to their eternal intereſts, 
The chief leaders of theſe Latitudinarians were 
HaLzs and CniLLincwoRTH, whoſe names are 
{till pronounced in Eugland with that veneration 
that is due to diſtinguiſhed wiſdom and rational 
piety [4]. The reſpectable names of Mokx, 


[4] The life of the ingenious and worthy Mr. Har zs was 
compoſed in Enghſh by M. Des Marztavux, and publiſhed 
in 8vo. at London, in the year 1719; it was conſiderably aug- 
mented in the Latin tranſlation of it, which I prefixed to the 
account of the ſynod of Dort, drawn from the letters of that 
205 man, and publiſhed at Hamburgh in 1724. A life of Mr. 

ALES, written in French, is to be found in the firſt volume 
of the French tranſlation of CxittincworTa?s Religion of 
Proteftants, & c.— The life of CILLIN WORT AH alſo was drawn 
up by DR MAIZ RA Ux in Engliſh ; and a French tranſlation 
of it appeared, in the year 1730, at the head of the excellent 
book now mentioned, which was tranſlated into that language, 
and publiſhed at Aferdan, in three volumes 8yo, in the year 
1730. Thoſe who are deſirous of acquiring a thorough 
knowledge of the doctrines, government, laws, and preſent 
ſtate of the church of England, will do well to read the hiſtory 
of theſe two men; and more eſpecially to peruſe Cu1iLLiNnG- 
worTH's admirable book already mentioned, I mean, The 
Religion of Proteſtants a ſafe Way to Salvation. 


CUDWORTH, 
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CupworTH, GalLE, Waricacor, and TILLOTSsoN, EN T. 
add a high degree of luſtre to this eminent liſt. XY. 
The undertaking of theſe great men was, indeed, Paz U. 
bold and perilous; and it drew upon them much —-— 
oppoſition and many bitter reproaches, They 
received, as the firſt fruits of their charitable zeal, 
the odious appellations of Atheiſts, Deiſts, and 
Socinians, both from the Roman Catholics and 
the more rigid of the contending Proteſtant 
parties; but, upon the reſtoration of King 
CHARLES II., they were raiſed to the firſt dignities 
of the church, and were deſervedly held in univer- 
ſal eſteem. It is alſo well known, that, even at 
this preſent time, the church of England is chiefly 
governed by Latitudinarians of this kind, though 
there be among both biſhops and clergy, from 
time to time, eccleſiaſtics who breathe the narrow 
and deſpotic ſpirit of Lavp, and who, in the lan- 
guage of faction, are called High-churchmen, or 
Church. tories 105. "vm 
XXV. No ſooner was CHARLES II. re-eſta- The fate «f 
bliſhed on the throne of his anceſtors, than the 1 
ancient forms of eccleſiaſtical government and ca 
public worſhip were reſtored with him; and the nd bis fac 
biſhops reinſtated in their dignities and honours, fre. 
The Non-conformiſts hoped, that they ſhould be 
allowed to ſhare ſome part of the honours and re- 
venues of the church; but their expectations were 
totally diſappointed, and the face of affairs chan- 
ped very ſuddenly with reſpe& to them. For 
HARLES ſubjected to the government of biſhops 
the churches of Scotland and Ireland, the former of 


which was peculiarly attached to the ecclefiaftical 


12 See RA PIN ' Diſſertation on the Whigs and Tories. KF See 
an admirable defence of the Latitudinarian divines, in a book 
entitled, The Principles and Practices of certain moderate Divines 
of the Church of England (greatly miſunderſtood ) truly repreſented 
and defended. London, 1670, in 8vo. This book was written 
by Dr. FowLe RA, afterwards biſhop of Glouce/ter. N. 
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paſſed under the houſe of SAR T LJ. Nor did 


took a 
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EN r. diſcipline and polity of Geneva; and, in the year 


1662, a public law was enacted, by which all who 
refuſed to obſerve the rites, and ſubſcribe the doc- 
trines, of the church of England, were entirely 
excluded from its communion [F J. From this 
period, until the reign of King WILLIAM. III., 
the Non-conformiſts were. in a precarious and chang- 
ing ſituation, ſometimes involved in calamity 
and trouble, at others enjoying ſome intervals of 
tranquillity and certain gleams of hope, accord- 


Ing to the varying ſpirit of the court and miniſtry, 


but never entirely free from perplexities and 
fears beh. But, in the year 1689, their affairs 

avourable turn, when a bill for the zolera- 
Zion of all Proteſtant difſenters from the church 
of England, except the Socinians, paſſed in par- 
liament almoſt withour oppoſition, and delivered 
them from the penal laws to which they had been 
ſubjected by the Act of Uniformity, and other acts 


the 


/I] This was the famous Ad of Uniformity, in conſe- 
quence of which the validity oſ Preſpyterian ordination was re- 
nounced ; the miniſtrations of the foreign churches diſowned ; 
the terms of conformity rendered more difficult and raiſed 
higher than before the civil wars; and by which (contrary to 
the manner of proceeding in the times of ELIZABETH and 
CromweELL, who, both, reſerved for the ſubſiſtence of each 
ejected clergyman a fifth part of his benefice) no proviſion was 
made for thoſe who ſhould be deprived of their livings. See 
WiLlkxins's Concilia Magnæ Britannia et Hibernie, tom iv. 
p. 573-—BurNET*®s Hiſtory of his own Times, vol. ii. p. 190, 
&c.—Ne aL's Hiſtory of the Puritans, tom. iv. p. 358. 

[ 2] See the whole fourth volume of Ne ar*'s Hiſtory of the 

uritans. ; | 

[5] This was called the Toleration AF, and it may be ſeen 
at length in the Appendix, ſubjoined to the fodrth volume of 
Na all' Hiſtory of the Puritans, FF It is entitled, An ad for 
exempting their Majeſties Proteſtant Subjects, diſſenting from the 


* Church of England, from the Penalties of certain Laws. In this 


bill the Corporation and Teft-Ads are omitted, and conſequent- 
ly ſtill remain in force, The Socinians are alſo excepted ; but 
| | proviſion 


5 
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the Proteſtant diſſenters in England enjoy alone CENT. 


the benefits of this act; for it extended alſo to the 
Scots church, which was permitted thereby to 
follow the eccleſiaſtical diſcipline of Geneva, and 
was delivered from the juriſdiction of biſnops, and 
from the forms of worſhip that were annexed to 
epiſcopacy. It is from this period that the Non- 
conformiſts date the liberty and tranquillity they 
have long been bleſſed with, and ſtill enjoy; but 
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— — 


it is alſo obſervable, that it is to the tranſactions 


that were carried on during this period, in favour 


of religious liberty, that we muſt chiefly impute 


the multitude of religious ſects and factions, that 
ſtart up from time to time in that free and happy 
iſland, and involve its inhabitants in the perplex- 
ities of religious diviſion and controverſy [i]. 
XXVI. In the reign of King WILLIAu, and in 
the year 1689, the diviſions among the friends of 
epiſcopacy ran high, and terminated in that fa- 
mous ſchiſm in the church of England, which has 
never hitherto been entirely healed. Sancroer, 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, and ſeven of the other 
biſhops [ii], all of whom were eminently diſtin- 
guiſhed both by their learning and their virtue, 
looked upon it as unlawful to take the oaths of al- 
legiance to the new king, from a miſtaken no- 


tion that James II., though baniſhed from his 


proviſion is made for Quaters, upon their making a /o/enn de- 
claration, inſtead of taking the oaths to the government. This 
act excuſes Proteſtant Diſſenters from the _ penalties of the 
laws therein mentioned, provided they take the oaths to the 
government, and ſubſcribe the Do@rinal Articles of the churcir 
of England. * 

[J BuxxeT's Hiftory of his own Times, vol. ti. p. 23. 

[i] The other 3 biſhops were, Dr. LLovp, 
biſhop of Norwich; Dr. Tux N ER, of EH; Dr. KEN N, of 
Bath and Nells; Dr. FRAMrrox, of Glouceſter ; Dr. Tro- 
Mas, of Worceſter; Dr. LAK, of Chichefter ; Dr. Waite, 
biſhop of Peterborough, 
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dominions, remained, nevertheleſs, their right- 
ful ſovereign. As theſe ſcruples were deeply 
rooted, and no arguments nor exhortations could 
engage theſe prelates to acknowledge the title of 
WILLIAu III. to the crown of Great Britain, they 
were deprived of their eccleſiaſtical dignities, and 
their ſees were filled by other men of eminent 
merit [z##]. The depoſed biſhops and clergy 


formed a new epiſcopal church, which differed, 


in certain points of doctrine and certain circum- 
ſtances of public worſhip, from the eſtabliſhed 
church of England. This new religious commu- 
nity were denominated Non-jurors, on account 
of their refuſing to take the oath of allegiance, 
and were alſo called the High-church, on account 
of the high notions they entertained of the dignity 
and power of the church, and the extent they 
gave to its prerogatives and juriſdiction, Thoſe, 
on the other hand, who diſapproved of this ſchiſm, 
who diſtinguiſhed themſelves by their charity and 
moderation towards Diſſenters, and were leſs ar- 


dent in extending the limits of eccleſiaſtical au- 


thority, were denominated Low-churchmen [K]. 
The biſhops who were deprived of their eccleſi- 
aſtical dignities, and thoſe who embarked in their 


5 [ii] Theſe were TIL LOTSOox, Moore, PATRICK, 
Kipver, FowLER, and CUMBERLAND, names that will be 
ever pronounced with veneration by ſuch as are capable of 
eſteeming ſolid, well-employed learning and genuine piety, 


and that will always ſhine among the brighteſt ornaments of 
the church of Exgland. 


[4] The denomination of High-church is given certainly, 
with great propriety, to the Non-jurors, who have very proud 
notions of church-power ; but it is commonly uſed in a more 
extenſive ſignification, and is applied to all thoſe who, though 
far from being Mon, jurors, or otherwiſe diſaffected to the pre- 
{ent happy eitablihment, yet form pompous and ambitious 
conceptions of the authority and juriſdiction of the church, 
and would raiſe it to an abſolute independence on all human 
pcwer. Many ſuch are to be found even among thoſe who 
go under the general denomination of the Low-church party. 


cauſe, 
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caufe, maintained openly, that the church was 
independent on the juriſdiction of king and par- 
liament, ſubject to the authority of God alone, 
and empowered to govern itſelf by its own laws; 
that, of conſequence, the ſentence pronounced 
againſt theſe prelates by the great council of the 
nation was deſtitute both of juſtice and validity; 
and that it was only by the decree of an eccleſi- 
aſtical - council that a biſhop could be depoſed. 
'This high notion of the authority and prerogatives 
of the church was maintained and propagated, 
with peculiar zeal, by the famous HENRY Dop- 
WELL, who led the way in this important cauſe, 
and who, by his example and abilities, formed a 
conſiderable number of champions for its defence; 
hence aroſe a very nice and intricate controverſy, 
concerning the nature, privileges, and authority 
of the church, which has not yet been brought to 
a ſatisfactory concluſion [I]. | 


XXVII. The 


I] DopweLr himſelf was deprived of his profeſſorſnip 
of hiſtory for refuſing to take the oaths of allegiance to king 
1LLIAu and queen Maxx; and this circumſtance, no 
doubt, augmented the zeal with which he intereſted himſelf 
in the defence of the biſhops, who were ſuſpended for the ſame 
reaſon. It was on this occaſion that he publiſhed his Caution- 
ary Diſcourſe of Schiſm, with a particular regard to the caſe of the 
biſhops who are ſuſpended for refuſing to take the new oath, This 
book was fully refuted by the learned Dr. Hob v, in the year 
1691, in a work, intitled, The unreaſonableneſs of a ſeparation 
From the new biſhops : or a Treatiſe out of Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory, 
ſhewing, that although a biſhap was unjuſtly deprived, neither he 
nor the church ever made a ſeparation, if the ſucceſſor was not a 
beretic z tranſlated out of an ancient Greek manuſcript, (viz. 
among the Boroccian MSS.) in the public library at Oxford. 
'The learned author tranſlated this work afterwards into Latin, 
and 'prefixed to it ſome pieces out of ecclefiaſtical antiquity, 
relative to the ſame ſubject. DopweLL publiſhed in 1692 an 
anſwer to it, which he called, 4 windication of the deprived 
e &c. to which Dr, Hop replied in a treatiſe, intitled, 
he Caſe bf the Sees vacant by an unjuſt or uncanonical Depriva- 
tion tated, in reply to the G indication, &c. The controverſy 
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The HisroRxY of the Reformed Cnuxcn, 
XXVII. The Non-jurers or THigh-churchmen, 


who boaſt with peculiar oſtentation of their or- 
thodoxy, and treat the Low-church as unſound 
and ſchifmatical, differ in ſeveral things from the 
members of the epiſcopal church, in its preſent 
eſtabliſhment; but they are more particularly 
diſtinguiſhed by the following principles: 1. That 
it is never lawful for the people, under any provoca- 
tion or pretext whatever, 10 reſiſt the ſovereign. This 
is called in England paſſive obedience, and is a doc- 
trine warmly oppoſed by many, who think it both 
lawful and neceſſary,; in certain circumſtances, 
and in caſes of ' an urgent and momentous nature, 
to reſiſt the prince for the happineſs of the people. 
They maintain further, 2. That the hereditary ſuc- 
ceſſion to the throne is of divine inſtitution, and there- 
fore can never be interrupted, ſuſpended, or annul- 
led, on any pretext. 3. That the church is ſubjef# 
to the juriſdiction, not of the civil magiſtrate, but of 
God alone, particularly in matters of a religious na- 


_ Fure. 4. That, conſequently, SancRorT and the 


other biſhops, depoſed by King WILLIAu III., re- 
mained, notwithſtanding their depoſition, TRUE BI1- 
SHOPS 70 the day of ibeir death; and that thoſe who 
were ſubſtituted in their places were the unjuſt poſſeſ- 
fors of other men's property. 5. That theſe unjuſt 
Poſſeſſors of eccleſiaſtical dignities were rebels againſt the 
Fate, as well as ſchiſmatics in the church; and that 


did not end here; and it was the hardeſt thing in the world 
to reduce Mr. DopwEeLL to filence. Accordingly he came 
forth a third time with his ſtiff and rigid polemicks, and 
publiſhed, m 1695, his Defence of the Vindication of the nepriw- 
ed bijbops. The preface which he deſigned to prefix to this 
work was at firſt ſuppreſſed, but appeared afterwards under 
the following title: The Doctrine of the Church of England con- 
ctruing the ſndependency of the Clergy on the lay-power, as to thaſt 
rights of theirs which are purely ſpiritual, reconciled with our 
oath of ſupremacy and the lay-deprivation of the Popiſb biſhops in 
the beginuing of the Reformation, Several other pamphlets 
were publiſhed on the ſubject of this controverſy, 


all, 
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all, therefore, who held communion with them were 
alſo chargeable with rebellion and ſcbiſin. 6. That 
this ſchiſm, which rents the church in pieces, is a moſt 
heinous fin, whoſe puniſhment muſt fall heavy 
upon all thoſe who do not return ſincerely to the true 
church, from which they have departed m]. 
XXVIII. It will now be proper to change the 
ſcene, and to conſider a little the ſtate of the Re- 
formed church in Holland. The Dutch Calviniſts 
thought themſelves happy after the defeat of the 
Arminians, and were flattering themſelves with 
the agreeable proſpect of enjoying long, in tran- 
quillity and repoſe, the fruits of their victory, 
when new ſcenes of tumult aroſe from another 
quarter. Scarcely had they triumphed over the 


Sz cr. II. 


PAR II. 


— ſ— 


Theological 
conteſts 
among the 
Du ch. 


enemies of abſolute predeſtination, when, by an 


ill hap, they became the prey of inteſtine diſputes, 
and were divided among themſelves in ſuch a de- 
plorable manner, that, during the whole of this 
century, the United Provinces were a ſcene of 
contention, animoſity, and- ſtrife. It is not ne- 
ceſſary to mention all the ſubjects of theſc reli- 
gious quarrels; nor indeed would this be an eaſy 
taſk, We ſhall therefore paſs over in ſilence the 
debates of certain divines, who diſputed about 
ſome particular, though not very momentous, 


points of doctrine and diſcipline ; ſuch as thoſe of 


the famous Voꝝr and the learned DES MARETSͤ: 
as alſo the diſputes of Sarmasius, Boxgokx, 
Vorxr, and others, concerning uſury, ornaments 
in dreſs, ſtage-plays, and other minute points of 
morality; and the conteſts of AprolLoxtus, 


TRIGLAND, and V1DELIvs, concerning the power 


of the magiſtrate in matters of religion and eccle- 


; 7 
 [m] See WnrsToN's Memoirs of his Life and Writings, vol. i. 
p-. 30.—Hickes's Memoirs of the Life of JohN KETTLEWELL, 
rinted at London in 1718. — Nouveau Diction. Hiſtor. et Critiq. 


t-the article CoLL1tr.—Pn. Mass0N, Hiftor. Critique de la 


Repub. des Lettres, tom. xiii. p. 298. 
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CENT, 
XVII. 


| Sx cr. II. 


Farm II. 


— 


The Carte- 


nen and 
Cocceian 
controvere 
fics, 


The HisToRy of the Reformed Cnuren, 
fiaſtical diſcipline,” which produced ſuch a flaming 


diviſion between FREDERIC SAN HEIM and JohN 
VAN DER Wayen. Theſe and other debates of 
like nature and importance rather diſcover the 
ſentiments of certain learned men, concerning 


ſome particular points of religion and morality, 


OS 


'than exhibit a view of the true internal ſtate of 


the Belgic church. The knowledge of this muſt 
be derived from thoſe controverſies. alone in which 


the whole church, or at leaſt the greateſt part of 


its doctors, have. been directly concerned. 
XXIX. Such were the controverſies occaſioned 


in Holland by the philoſophy of Dzs CARTES, and 


the theological novelties of Cocczivs. Hence 
aroſe the two powerful and numerous factions, 
diſtinguiſhed by the denominations of Cocceians 
and Voetians, which ſtill ſubſiſt, though their 
debates are now leſs violent, and their champions 
ſomewhat more moderate, than they were in for- 
mer times. The Cocceian theology and the Car- 
teſian philoſophy have, indeed, no common fea- 
tures, nor any thing, 1n their reſpective tenets 
and principles, that was in the leaſt adapted to 
form a connexion between them : and, of conſe- 
quence, the debates they excited, and the fac- 
tions they produced, had no hatural relation to, or 


dependance on, each other, It nevertheleſs ſo 


happened, that the reſpective votaries of theſe 
very different ſciences formed themſelves into one 
ſect; ſo far at leaſt, that thoſe who choſe Coc- 
CEIUS for their guide 1 in theology, took Des Car- 
TES'for their maſter in philoſophy [a]. This will 
appear Jeſs ſurpriſing when we conſider, that the 


very ſame perſons who oppoſed the progreſs of Car- 


teſianiſm in Holland were the warm adverſaries of 
the Cocceian theology ; for this oppolition, equally 


„] See Fri. SPANHEMII Epiftela de noviſſimis i in Belgis 
740 dis, tom. i. OPP- p. 973» 
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levelled at theſe two great men and their reſpec- C E  T, 
tive ſyſtems, laid the Carteſians and Cocceians under . ee 
a kind of neceſſity of uniting their force in order Pa=r 1. 
to defend their cauſe, in a more effectual manner, 
againſt the formidable attacks of their numerous 
adverſaries. The Yoetians were ſo called from 
G1sBerT Voer, a learned and eminent profeſſor 
of divinity in the univerſity of Utrecht, who, firſt 

ſounded the alarm of this theologico-philoſophical 

war, and led on, with zeal, the polemic legions 

againſt thoſe who followed the ſtandard of Des 

CARTES and Coceklus. | 

XXX. The Carteſian philoſophy, at its firſt Cartefian 
appearance, attracted the attention and eſteem of OR 
many, and ſeemed more conformable to truth 

and nature, as well as more elegant and pleaſing 

in its aſpect, than the intricate labyrinths of Pe- 

ripatetic wiſdom. It was conſidered in this light 

in Holland; it however met there with a formi- 

dable adverſary, in the year 1639, in the famous 

Vor, who taught theology at Utrecht with the 
greateſt reputation, and gave plain intimations of 
his looking upon Carteſianiſm as a ſyſtem of im- 
piety. VoEeT was a man of uncommon applica- 
tion and immenſe learning; he had made an ex- 
traordinary progreſs in all the various branches of 
erudition and philology ; but he was not endow- 
ed with a large portion of that philoſophical ſpirit, 
that judges with acuteneſs and preciſion of natu- 

ral ſcience and abſtraft truths. While Des 

CarTEs reſided at Utrecht, VoeT found fault with 

many things in his philoſophy ; but what induced 

him to caſt upon it the aſperſion of impiety, was 

its being introduced by the following princi- 

ples: „That the perſon who aſpires after the 

e character of a true philoſopher muſt begin by 

* doubting of all things, even of the exiſtence 

* of a Supreme Being—that the nature or eſſence 

& of ſpirit, and even of God himſelf, conſiſts in 
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CENT, © thought—that ſpace has no real exiſtence, is no 


e more than the creature of fancy, and that, con- 

ce ſequently, matter is without bounds.“ 

Ds Carres defended his principles, with his 
uſual acuteneſs, againſt the profeſſor of: Utrecht ; 
his diſciples and followers thought themſelves, ob- 

liged, on this occaſion, to aſſiſt their maſter; 

and thus war was formally declared. On the 
other hand, Vor was not only ſeconded by thoſe 

Belgic divines that were the moſt eminent, at 

this time, for the extent of their learning and the 

ſoundneſs of their theology, ſuch as River, Des 

MaxreTs, and MasTRICHT, but alſo was followed 

and applauded by the greateſt part of the Dutch 

clergy [J. While the flame of controverſy 
burned with ſufficient ardour, it was conſiderably 
augmented by the proceedings of certain doctors, 
who applied the principles and tenets. of Des 

CarTEes to the illuſtration. of theological: truth. 

Hence, in the year 1656, an alarm was raiſed in 

the Dutch churches and ſchools of learning, and 

a reſolution was taken in ſeveral: of their eccleſi- 

aſtical aſſemblies (commonly called Claſſes), to 

make head againit- Carteſianiſm, and not to per- 
mit that impericus philoſophy to make ſuch en- 
croachments upon the domain of theology. The 

States of Holland not only approved of this reſo- 

lution, but alſo. gave it new. force and efficacy by 

a public edict, iſſued out the very ſame year, by 

which both the profeſſors of philoſophy and theo- 

logy were forbidden either to explain the writings 
of Des CarTExs to the youth under their care, or 
to illuſtrate the doctrines of the Goſpel by the 
principles of philoſophy. It was further reſolved, 
in an aſſembly of the clergy, held at Delſt the 


[e] See BaiLLET's Vie de M. Dus Ca RT ES, tom. il. chap. v. 


p. 33-—DaxI1EL, Foyage du Mende de Des Ca RT Es, tom. i. 
de jes Oeuvres, p. 84, | | 


year 
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year following, that no candidate for holy orders 
ſhould be received into the miniſtry before he 
made a folemn declaration, that he would neither 
promote the Carteſian philoſophy, nor disfigure 
the divine ſimplicity of religion, by loading it 
with foreign ornaments, Laws of a. hke tenor 
were afterwards paſſed in the United Provinces, 
and in other countries [J. But, as there is in 
human nature a ſtrange propenſity to ſtruggle 
againſt authority, and to purſue, with a peculiar 
degree of ardour, things that are forbidden, fo ir 
happened, that all theſe edicts proved inſufficient 
to ſtop. the progreſs of Carteſianiſm, which, at 
length, obtained a- ſolid and permanent footing in 
the ſeminaries of learning, and was applied, both 
in the academies and pulpits, and ſometimes in- 
deed very prepoſterouſly, to explain the truths 
and precepts of Chriſtianity. Hence it was, 
that the United Provinces were divided into the 
two great factions already mentioned; and that 
the whole remainder of this century was ſpent 
amidſt their contentions and debates. 
XXXI. Jonx Cocegtus, a native of Bremen, 
and profeſſor of divinity in the Univerſity of Ley- 
den, might have certainly paſſed for a great man, 
had his vaſt erudition, his exuberant fancy, his 
ardent piety, and his uncommon application. to 
the ſtudy of the Scriptures, been under the di- 
rection of a ſound and ſolid judgment. This 
| firgular man introduced into theology a multi- 
thde of new-tenets and ſtrange notions, which had 
never before entered into the brain of any other 
mortal, or at leaſt had never been heard of before 
his time: for, in the firſt place, as has been al- 


[2] Frx1D. S AN AHEIM, De nowifſimis in Belgio diffidiis, tom. ii. 
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opp. p. 959.—The reader may alſo conſult the hiſtorians of 


this century, ſuch as Ax xo Db, WEISMANN, JAGER, CAROL1, 
and alſo WaLciius's Hiſtor. Controverſ. Germanic. tom. iii. 
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ready hinted, his manner of explaining the Holy 


Scriptures was totally different from that of Cal. 
vin and his followers. Departing entirely from 


the admirable ſimplicity that reigns in the com- 


mentaries of that great man, Cocce1vs repreſent- 
ed the whole hiitory of the Old Teſtament as a 
mirror, that held forth an accurate view of the 
tranſactions and events that were to happen in 
the church under the diſpenſation of the New 
Teſtament, and unto the end of the world. He 
even went ſo far, as to maintain, that the miracles, 
actions, and ſufferings of CHRIST and of his 
apoſtles, during the courſe of their miniſtry, were 
types and images of future events. He affirmed, 
that by far the greateſt part of the ancient prophe- 
cies foretold CHRIST's miniſtry and mediation, and 
the riſe, progreſs, and revolutions of the church, 
not only under the figure of perſons and tranſac- 
tions, but in a literal manner, and by the very 
ſenſe of the words uled in theſe predictions. And 
he completed the extravagance of this chimerical 
ſyſtem, by turning, with wonderful art and dex- 
terity, into holy riddles and typical predictions, 
even thoſe paſſages of the Old Teſtament that 
ſeemed deſigned for no other purpoſe than to ce- 
lebrate the praiſes of the Deity, or to convey ſome 
religious truth, or to inculcate ſome rule of prac- 


tice, In order to give an air of ſolidity and plau- 


ſibility to theſe odd notions, he firſt laid it down 
as a fundamental rule of interpretation, “ That 
et the words and phraſes of Scripture are to be un- 
cc derſtood in every ſenſe of which they are /uſcep- 
ce tiblz; or, in other words, that they ſignify, in 
ce effect, every thing that they can poſſibly ſignify ;” 


a rule this, which, when followed by a man who 


had more imagination than judgment, could not 
fail to produce very extraordinary comments on 
the ſacred writings. After having laid down 


this ſingular rule of interpretation, he divided the 


whole 
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whole hiſtory of the church into /even periods, 
conformable to the ſeven trumpets and ſeals men- 
tioned in the Revelations. 

XXXII. One of the great deſigns formed by 
Cocceivs, was that of ſeparating theology from 


philoſophy, and of confining the Chriſtian doc- 


tors, in their explications of the former, to the words 


and phraſes of the Holy Scriptures. Hence it 
was, that, finding in the language of the ſacred 
writers, the Goſpel-diſpenſation repreſented un- 
der the image of a Covenant made between God 
and man, he looked upon the uſe of this image as 
admirably adapted to exhibit a complete and well- 
connected ſyſtem of religious truth, But while 
he was labouring this point, and endeavouring to 
accommodate the circumſtances and characters of 
human contracts to the diſpenſations of divine 


wiſdom, which they repreſent in ſuch an inaccu- 


rate and imperfect manner, he fell imprudently 
into ſome erroneous notions. Such: was his opi- 
nion concerning the covenant made between God 


and the Jewiſh nation by the miniſtry and the 


mediation of Moss, which he affirmed to be 
« of the ſame nature with the New Covenant ob- 
e tained by the mediation of Jzsus CHRIST.“ In 
conſequence of this general principle, he main- 
tained, © That the Ten Commandments were pro- 
© mulgated by Moszs, not as a rule of obedience, 
« but as a repreſentation of the Covenant of Grace 
* that when the Jews had provoked the Deity, 
ee by their various tranſgreſſions, particularly by 
* the worſhip of the golden calf, the ſevere and 
% ſervile yoke of the ceremonial law was added 
to the decalogue, as a puniſhment inflicted on 
« them by the Supreme Being in his righteous 
s diſpleaſure—that this yoke, which was painful 
e in itſelf, became doubly ſo on account of its 
* typical ſignification ; ſince it admoniſhed the 
 lſraclites, from day to day, of the imperfection 
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ce and uncertainty of their ſtate, filled them with 
ce anxiety, and was a ſtanding and perpetual 
ce proof that they had merited the diſpleaſure of 
e God, and could not expect, before the coming 
« of the Mxssfan, the entire remiſſion of the: 
&« tranſgreſſions and iniquities—that, indeed, good 
c men, even under the Moſaic diſpenſation, 
e were immediately after death made partakers 
t of everlaſting happineſs and glory; but that 
ce they were, nevertheleſs, during the whole 
courſe of their lives, far removed from that 
firm hope and aſſurance of ſalvation, which re- 
« Joices the faithful under the diſpenſation of the 


cc 
cc 


« Goſpel—and that their anxiety flowed natural- 


« ly from this conſideration, that their fins, 
« though they remained unpuniſhed, were not 
a pardoned, becauſe CHRIST had not, as yet, of- 
&« fered himſelf up a ſacrifice to the Father to make 
cc an entire atonement for them.” Theſe are the 
principal lines that diſtinguiſh the Cocceian from 
other ſyſtems of theology; it is attended, indeed, 
with other peculiarities ; but we ſhall paſs them 
over in ſilence, as of little moment, and unworthy 
of notice. Theſe notions were warmly oppoſed 
by the ſame perſons that declared war againſt the 


Carteſian philoſophy ; and the conteſt was carried 


on for many years with various ſucceſs. But, in 
the iſſue, the doctrines of Cocekius, like thoſe of 
Dzs Carts, ſtood their ground; and neither 
the dexterity nor vehemence of his adverſaries 
could exclude his diſciples from the public ſemi- 
naries of learning, or hinder them from propagat- 
ing, with ſurpriſing ſucceſs and rapidity, the te- 


nets of their maſter in Germany and Switger- 


land [q]. f 


| [z] See BarilLEeT?s Vie de M. Des CarmTes, tom. ii. p. 33» 
—DaxIEL, Voyage au Monde de Ds CarTEs.-VAL., AL- 
BERTI Amy aa, Carteftani/mus et Cocceianifmus agſcripti 


| & refutati, Lip). 1678, in 4to. 
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XXXIII. The other controverſies, that divid- 
ed the Belgic church during this century, all 
aroſe from the immoderate propenſity that certain 


doctors diſcovered towards an alliance between 


the Carteſian philoſophy and their theological 
ſyſtem. This will appear, with the utmoſt evi- 
dence, from the debates excited by RoxLL. and 
BECKER, which ſurpaſſed all the others, both by 
the importance of their ſubjects and by the noiſe 


they made in the world. About the year 1686, 


certain Carteſian doctors of divinity, headed by 
the ingenious HERMAN ALEXANDER ROELL, pro- 
feſſor of theology in the Univerſity of Franeter, 
ſeemed to attribute to the dictates of reaſon a 
more extenſive authority in religious matters, than 
they had hitherto been poſſeſſed of. The contro- 
verſy occaſioned by this, innovation was reducible 
to the two following queſtions: © 1. Whether 
« the divine origin and authority of the Holy 
« Scriptures can be demonſtrated by reaſon alone, 
e or whether an inward teſtimony of the Holy 
e Spirit in the hearts of Chriſtians be neceſſary in 
« order to the firm belief of this fundamental 
« point? 2. Whether the ſacred writings pro- 


« poſe to us, as an object of faith, any thing that 


te 18 repugnant to the dictates of right reaſon?“ 
Theſe queſtions were anſwered, the former in the 
affirmative, and the latter in the negative, not 
only by ROLL, but alſo by VAN DER Wavzs, 
WesstLIivs, DuxeR, RuarDus AB Ax DALA, and 
other doctors, who were oppoſed in this by UL- 
RIC NuBER, an eminent lawyer, GERARD DE 
VRirs, and others of inferior note [TI. The 
flame excited by this controverſy ſpread itſelf far 
and wide through the United Provinces; and its 
progreſs was increaſing from day to day, when 


, [1] Seo Ls CLzrc. Biblicth, Univerf. et Hiſtorigue, tom. vi. 
* 3 . 5 
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The HisTORY of tbe Reformed Crurcn, 


CENT. the ſtates of Frieſſand prudently interpoſed to re- 


XVII 
SRC r. 


Sentiments 
of Roell 
concerning 
the genera- 
tion of the 
Son of God. 


11. ſtore the peace of the church, by impoſing filence 
Par IL. on the contending parties. 


Thoſe whoſe curioſity 
may engage them to examine with attention and 
accuracy the points debated in this controverſy, 
will find, that a very conſiderable part of it was 
merely a diſpute about words; and that the real 
difference of ſentiment that there was between 
theſe learned diſputants might have been eaſily 
accommodated, by proper explications on both 
ſides. 

XXXIV. Not long after this controverſy had 
been huſhed, RoeLL alarmed the orthodoxy of his 
colleagues, and more particularly of the learned 
V1TRINGA, by ſome other new tenets, that rendered 


the ſoundneſs of his religious principles extremely 


doubtful, not only in their opinion, but alſo in 
the judgment of many Dutch divines [5]: for he 
maintained, © That the account we have of the 
cc generation of the Son in the ſacred writings is not 
« to be underſtood in a literal ſenſe, or as a real 
ce generation of a natural kind ;” he alſo affirm- 
ed, © That the afflictions and death of the right- 
ce eous are as truly the penal effects of original 
ce fin, as the afflictions and death of the wicked 
« and impenitent;” and he entertained notions 
concerning the divine decrees, original fin, the ſatiſ- 
faction of CHRIST, and other points of leſs mo- 
ment, which differed in reality, or by the manner 
of expreſſing them ſeemed to differ greatly, from 


the doctrines received and eſtabliſhed in the Dutch 


church [J. The magiſtrates of Frięſland uſed 


all 


— 51 [5] For an account of RozLr, ſee the Bibliotbeca Bremenſ. 


T heologico-Philolog. tom. ii. p. vi. p. 707.—Casp. BURMANNE 
Trajectum Eruditum, p. 306. 

[] Thoſe who are deſirous of the moſt accurate account of 
the errors of RoE LU, will find them enumerated in a public 
piece compoſed by the Paculty of Theology at Leyden, in order 


to confirm the ſentence of condemnation that had been pro. 


nounce 


— 


„ „ ͤ—T2—!;!;!; ß ]% Ü6w ]ĩͤ ROE es 


car. II. 7 be H1sToxy of the Reformed Chu ken. 


all the precautions that prudence could ſuggeſt, 
to prevent theſe controverſies from being propa- 
gated in their province; and enacted ſeveral laws 
for this purpoſe, all tending towards peace and ſi- 
lence. This conduct, however, was not imitated 
by the other provinces, where RoeLL and his 
diſciples were condemned, both in private and 
in public, as heretics and corrupters of divine 
truth [zz]. Nor did the death of this eminent 
man extinguiſh the animoſity and reſentment of 
his adverſaries ; for his diſciples are till treated 
with ſeverity; and, notwithſtanding the folemn 


proteſtations they have given of the ſoundneſs 


and purity of their religious ſentiments, labour 
under the imputation of many concealed errors. 


nounced againſt them by the Dutch ſynods ; this piece is en- 
titled, Fudicium Ecclegafticum, quo opiniones quædem Cl, H. A. 
RoeLL11 Synodice damnate ſunt laudatum a Profeſſoribus Thes- 


logie in Academia Lugduno-Batavia. Lugd. Batav. 1713, in 4to. 


et] This affirmation is ſomewhat exaggerated, at leaft 
we muſt not conclude from it, that Rog was either depoſed 
or perſecuted ; for he exerciſed the functions of his profeſſor- 
ſhip for ſeveral years after this at Franeker, and was after- 
wards called to the chair of divinity at Uzrecht, and that upon 
the moſt honourable and advantageous terms. The ſtates of 
Friefland publiſhed an edict enjoining filence, and forbidding 
all profeſſors, paſtors, &c. in heir province to teach the par- 
ticular opinions of RotLL ; and this pacike divine ſacrificed 
the propagation of his opinions to the love of peace and con- 
cord. His notion concerning the Trinity tid not eſſentially 
differ from the doctrine generally received upon that myſte- 
rious and unintelligible ſubject; and his deſign ſeemed to be no 
more than to prevent Chriſtians from Humanixing the relation 
between the Father and the Sex. But this was wounding his 
brethren, the rigorous ſyſtematic divines, in a tender point; 
for if Anthrepomorphiſm, or the cuſtom of attributing to the 
Deity the kind of procedure in acting and judging that is 
uſual among men (who reſemble him only as imperfection fe- 
ſembles perfection), was baniſhed from theology, orthodoxy 
would be deprived of ſome of its moſt precious phraſes, and 


our confeſſions of faith and ſyſtems of doctrine would be re- 
duced within much narrower bounds. 
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PART II. . 


_ The conteſt 


occaſioned 
by the pe- 
culiar ſenti- 
ments of 


Becker, 


e Hisrory of the Reformed Cnvicy, 
XXXV. The controverſy ſet on foot by the 


ingenious BaLTHazaR BECKER, miniſter at An- 
erdam, muſt not be omitted here. This learned 
eccleſiaſtic took occaſion, from the Carteſian de- 
finition of ſpirit, of the truth and preciſion of which 
he was intimately perſuaded, ro deny boldly all 
the accounts we have in the Holy Scriptures of 
the ſeduction, influence, and operations of the 
devil and his infernal emiſſaries; as alſo all that 
has been ſaid in favour of the exiſtence of ghoſts, 
ſpectres, ſorcerers, and magicians. The long 
and laboured work he publiſhed, in the year 1691, 
upon this intereſting ſubject, is ſtill extant. In 


this ſingular production, which bears the title of 


The World Bewitched, he modifies and perverts, 
with the greateſt ingenuity, but alſo with equal 
temerity and preſumption, the accounts given 
by the ſacred writers of the power of Satan 
and wicked angels, and of perſons poſſeſſed by 


evil ſpirits; he affirms, moreover, that the un- 


happy and malignant being, who 1s called in 
Scripture Satan, or the Devil, is chained down 
with his infernal miniſters in Hell; ſo that he 
can never come forth from this eternal priſon to 
terrify mortals, or to ſeduce the righteous from 
the paths of virtue. According to the Carteſian 
definition above mentioned, the eſſence of ſpirit 
conſiſts in thought; and, from this definition, 
BECKER drew his doctrine; ſince none of that in- 
fluence, or of thoſe operations that are attributed 
to evil ſpirits, can be effected by mere thinking [u]. 


Rather, 


a] Our hiſtorian relates here ſomewhat obſcurely the 
reaſoning which BEC EER founded upon the Carteſian defini- 


tion of mind or ſpirit. The tenor and amount of his argu- 


ment is as follows: “ The eſſence of mind is thought, and 
«« the eſſence of matter is extenbHen. Now, ſince there is no 
* ſort of conformity or connexion between a thought and ex- 
& 7exfion, mind cannot act upon matter unleſs theſe two ſub- 


« ſtances be united, as ſoul and body are in man: —therefore 
46 n0 
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Rather, therefore, than call into queſtion the ac- 


curacy or authority of Des CarTes, Becker 575 
thought proper to force the narrations and doc- Parr Hi, 


trines of Scripture into a conformity with the 
principles and definitions of this philoſopher. 
Theſe errors, nevertheleſs, excited great tumults 
and diviſions, not only in all the United Provinces, 
but alſo in ſome parts of Germany, where ſeveral 
doors of the Lutheran church were alarmed at 
its progreſs, and aroſe to oppoſe it I)]. Their 
inventor and promoter, though refuted victo- 
riouſly by a multitude of adverſaries, and pub- 
licly depoſed from his paſtoral charge, died in the 
year 1718, in the full perſuaſion of the truth of 
theſe opinions, that had drawn upon him fo much 
oppoſition, and profeſſed, with his laſt breath, his 
ſincere adherence to every thing he had written 
on that ſubject. Nor can it be ſaid, that this his 
doctrine died with him; ſince it is abundantly 
known, that it has ſtill many votaries and patrons, 
who either hold it in ſecret, or profeſs it publicly. 


e no ſeparate ſpirits, either good or evil, can act upon mankind. 
* Such acting is miraculous, and miracles can be performed by 
“God alone. It follows of conſequence, that the Scripture- 
e accounts of the actions and operations of good and evil ſpi- 
0 rits muſt be underſtood in an allegorical ſenſe.” This is 
Becker's argument; and it does, in truth, little honour to his 
acuteneſs and ſagacity. By proving too much, it proves no- 
thing at all ; for if the want of a connexion or conformity be- 
tween thought and extenſion renders mind incapable of acting 
upon matter, it is hard to ſee how their union ſhould remove 
this incapacity, ſince. the want of conformity and . connexion 
remains. notwithſtanding this union, Beſides, according to this 
reaſoning, the Supreme Being cannot act upon material beings. 
In vain does BECKER maintain the affirmative, by having re- 
courſe to a miracle; for this would imply, that the whole courfe 
of nature was a ſeries of miracles, that is to ſay, that there are 
no miracles at all. | 
[w] See LILIENTRHALII Seleftz Hiſtoria Literar. p. i. 
+ obſervat. ii. p. 19,—Miſellan. Lipfien/. tom. i. p. 361. 167 
where there is an explication of a ſatirical medal, ſtruck to 
expoſe the ſentiments of BEER. See allo Nouveau Diction. 
Huf. et Critique, tom. i, p. 193. 
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CENT, 
; XVII. 
Ster. II. 
Parr II. 
Dutch ſects 
I Verſcho- 


| — ate - in other countries, to give accurate aceounts of 


The Hisrony of the Reformied Cavrcn, 


XXXVI. The curious reader can be no ſtranger 
to the multitude of ſects, ſome Chriſtian, ſome 
Half-Chriſtian, ſome totally delirious, that have 
ſtarted up, at different times, both in England and 
Holland. It is difficult, indeed, for thoſe who live 


theſe ſeparatiſts, as the books that contain their 
doctrines and views are ſeldom diſperſed in foreign 
nations. We have, however, been lately favoured 
with ſome relations, that give a clearer idea of the 
Dutch ſects, called Yer/choriſts and Hattemiſts, 
than we had before entertained; and it will not 
therefore be improper to give here ſome account 


of theſe remarkable communities. The former 


derives its denomination from Jacos VERSCHoO0OR, 
a native of Fluſbing, who, in the year 1680, out 


of a perverſe and heterogeneous mixture of the 


tenets of Coccervs and Spinoza, produced a new 
form of religion equally remarkable for its extra- 
vagance and impiety. His diſciples and followers 


were called Hebrews, on account of the zeal and 


aſſiduity with which they all, without diſtinction of 


age or ſex, applied themſelves to the ſtudy of the 
Hebrew language. 


The Hattemifts were fo called from PoxTiax 
VAN HaTTEM, a miniſter in the province of Ze- 


land, who was alſo addicted to the ſentiments of 
-SPINOZA, and was, on that account, degraded 
from his paſtoral office. The Verſchoriſts and 


Hattemiſts reſemble each other in their religious 


ſyſtems, though there muſt alſo be ſome points 
in which they differ; ſince it is well known, that 
VAN HarTtzem could never perſuade the former 


to unite their ſect with his, and thus to form one 


communion. Neither of the two have abandoned 


the profeſſion of the Reformed religion; they af- 

fett, on the contrary, an apparent attachment to 

it; and HaTTEM, in particular, publiſhed a trea- 

tiſe upon the Catechiſm of Heidelberg, If I _ 
| afl 
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1 


Chap. II. The HisTory of the Reformed CavncH, 
ſtand aright the imperfect relations that have been 


given of the ſentiments and principles of theſe two 
communities, both their founders began by per- 


verting the doctrine of the Reformed church 


concerning Abſolute Decrees, ſo as to deduce it 
from the impious ſyſtem of a fatal and uncontroul- 
able neceſſity. Having laid down this principle to 
account for the origin of all events, they went a 
ſtep further into the domain of Atheiſm, and de- 
nied © the difference between moral good and evil, 
« and the corruption of human nature.” From 
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hence they concluded, „That mankind were un- 


« der no ſort of obligation to correct their man- 


ec ners, to improve their minds, or to endeavour 
« after a regular obedience to the divine laws 
te that the whole of religion conſiſted not in a- 
te ing, but in /uffering—and that all the precepts 
ce of Jesvs CHRIST are reducible to this ſingle 
et one, that we bear with chearfulneſs and patience 
« the events that happen to us through the 
& divine will, and make it our conſtant and only 
« ſtudy to maintain a permanent tranquillity of 
e mind.” | | 
This, if we are not miſtaken, was the common 
doctrine of the two ſects under conſideration; 
There were, however, certain opinions or fancies, 
that were peculiar to HaTTEM and his followers, 
who affirmed, «© That CRHRISH had not ſatisfied 
ce the divine juſtice, nor made an expiation for 
te the ſins of men by his death and ſufferings, but 
te had only ſignified to us, by his mediation, that 


& there was nothing in us that could offend the 


e Deity.” HaTTEM maintained, © that this 
« was CHRIST's manner of juſtifying his ſervants, 
* and. preſenting them blameleſs before the tri- 
ce bunal of God.” Theſe opinions ſeem perverſe 


and peſtilential in the higheſt degree; and they 


evidently tend to extinguiſh all virtuous ſenti- 
ments, and to diſſolve all moral obligation. It 
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We HISTORY of the Reformed Cuvncn, 


does not however appear, that either of theſe in- 
novations directly recommended immorality and 
vice, or thought that men might ſafely follow, with- 
out any reſtraint, the impulſe of their irregular ap- 
petites and paſſions. It is at leaft certain, that the 
following maxim is placed among their tenets, 
that God does not puniſh men rok their fins, but By 
their fins; and this maxim ſeems to ſignify, that, 
if a man does not reſtrain his irregular appetites, 
he muſt ſuffer the painful fruits of his licentiouſ- 


' neſs, both in a preſent and future life, not in con- 


ſequence of any judicial ſentence pronounced by 


the will, or executed by the immediate hand of 


The diſ- 
putes in 
Switzerland 
concerning 
the Conſen- 
ſus or form 
of concord, 


God, but according to ſome fixed law or conſti- 
tution of nature [x]. The two ſects ſtill ſubſiſt, 
though they bear no longer the names of their 
founders. "_ TY OSS 
XXX VII. The churches of Switzerland, ſo early 
as the year 1669, were alarmed at the progreſs 
which the opinions of 'AmyRauT, DE LA PLact, 


and Carver, were making in different coun- 


tries; and they were apprehenſive that the 
doctrine they had received from CaLvin, and 
which had been ſo ſolemnly confirmed by the ſy- 
nod of Dort, might be altered and corrupted by 
theſe new improvements in theology. This ap- 
Prehenſion was ſo much the leſs chimerical, as at 
that very time there were, among the clergy of 
Geneva, certain doctors eminent for their learning 
and eloquence, who not only adopted theſe new 
opinions, but were alſo deſirous, notwithſtanding 
the oppoſition and remonſtrances of their. col- 
leagues, of propagating them among the peo- 
ple [y]. To ſet bounds to the zeal of theſe in- 


novators, and to flop the progreſs of the new doc- 


[x] See Trzop. Has Difert. in Muſeo Bremenſi T hedl. Phi. 
lolog. vol. ii. p. 144.—Bibliothegue Belgique, tom. ii. p. 203. 

5] See LuTi Horia Genevrina, part iv. book v. p. 448+ 
488. 497, &c. | 15 Og 
EF trines, 
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trines, the learned Joun HENRY Herprooes, 
profeſſor of divinity at -Zurich, was employed in 
the year 1675 by an aſſembly, compoſed of the 
moſt eminent Helvetic divines, to draw up a form 
of doctrine, in direct oppoſition to the tenets and 
principles of the celebrated French writers men- 
tioned above. The magiſtrates were engaged, 
without much difficulty, to give this production 
the ſtamp of their authority; and to add to. it the 
other confeſſions of faith received in the Helvetic 
church, under the peculiar denomination of the 
Form of Concord. This ſtep, which ſeemed to be 
taken with pacific views, proved an abundant 


ſource of diviſion and diſcord. Many declared, 


that they could not conſcientioufly ſubſcribe this 
new form; and thus unhappy tumults and conteſts 
aroſe in ſeveral places. Hence it happened, that 
the canton of Baſil] and the republic of Geneva, 
perceiving the inconveniencies that proceeded 
from this new article of church-communion, and 
ſtrongly ſolicited, in the year 1686, by FRED E- 
RIC WILLIAM, elector of Brandenburg, to eaſe the 
burthened conſciences of their clergy, abrogated 
this form [2]. It is nevertheleſs certain, that in the 
other cantons it maintained its authority for ſome 
time after this period; but, in our time, the diſ- 

| cords 


z] It muſt not be imagined, from this expreſſion of our 
hiſtorian, that this Form, entitled the Conſenſus, was abrogated 
at Bafil by a poſitive edit. The caſe ſtood thus: Mr. PETER 

ERENFELS, who was at the head of the eceleſiaſtical conſiſ- 
tory of that city, paid ſuch regard to the letter of the elector, as 
to avoid requiring a ſubſcription to this Form from the candi- 
dates for the miniſtry; and his conduct, in this reſpe&, was 
imitated by his ſucceſſors. The remonſtrances of the elector do 
not ſeem to have had the ſame effe& upon thoſe that governed 
the church of Genewa; for the Conſenſus, or Form of Agreement, 
maintained its credit and authority there until the year 1706, 
when, without being abrogated by any poſitive act, it fell into 
diſuſe. In ſeveral other parts of Switzerland, it was ſtill im- 


poſed as a rule of faith, as appears by the letters addreſſed by 
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438 N His TroRY of tbe Reformed Cavrzcn, 


CEN T. cords it has excited in many places, and more 
Fn . particularly in the Univerſity of Lauſanne, have 
paar Ii. contributed to deprive it of all its authority, and 
co ſink it into utter oblivion [a]. 


GEORGE I., king of England, as alſo by the king of Pruſſia, in 

the year 1723, to the Swiſs Cantons, in order to procure the 

abrogation of this Form, or Conſenſus, which was conſidered as 

an obſtacle to the union of the Reformed and Lutheran churches. 

. See the Memoires pour ſervir à P Hiſtoire des troubles arrives en 

Suiſſe à Poccafion du Conſeuſus, publiſhed 1 in 8vo at Amfterdam, in 
the year 1726. 

[a] See CHRIST. MaTTH. PrarFF11 Schediaſma de Formuli 

. Conſenſus Helvetica, publiſhed 1 in 4to at Tubingen, in the year 

_ 1723.— Memoires pour ſervir à JH. Moire des troubles arrives en 


9072 2 Poecafion du Conſenſus. 
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SEVENTEENTH CENTURY, 
SECTION II. 
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E HAF. I. 
Concerning the ARMIN IAN CHURCH, 


the Reformed church, during this century, 

two new ſects, whoſe birth and progreſs were, for a 
long time, painful and perplexing to the parent 
that bore them, Theſe ſects were the Arminians 
and Quakers, whoſe origin was owing to very dit- 
ferent principles; ſince the former derived its ex- 
iſtence from an exceſſive propenſity to improve 
the faculty of reaſon, and to follow its dictates 
and diſcoveries; while the latter ſprung up, like 
a rank weed, from the neglect and contempt of 
human reaſon. The Arminians derive their 
name and their origin from James ARMINIus, or 
HarMENSEN, who was firſt paſtor at Amſterdam, 
afterwards profeſſor of divinity at Leyden, and 
who attracted the eſteem and applauſe of his very 
enemies, by his acknowledged candour, penetra- 
tion, and piety [4]. They received alſo the de- 
nomination 


_ [a] The moſt ample account we have of this eminent man 
4 by BRAND, lin his Hiforia Vitæ Jac. Aux II, 
publiſhed at Leyden in 8vo, in 1724; and the year after by 
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The His TroRY of the Arminian Cavrcn. 


nomination of Remonſtrants, from an humble pe- 
tition, entitled their Remonſtrances, which they 
addreſſed, in the year 1610, to the ſtates of Hol- 
land, and as the patrons of Calviniſm preſented 
an addreſs, in oppoſition to this, which they 
called their Counter-remonſtrances, ſo did they, in 
conſequence thereof, receive the name of Counter- 
remonſtrants. | | | 

II. Arxminivs, though he had imbibed in his 
tender years. the doctrines of Geneva, and had 
even received his theological education in the 
univerſity of that city, yet rejected, when he ar- 


rived at the age of manhood, the ſentiments, con- 


cerning Predeſtination and the Divine Decrees, 
that are adopted by the greateſt part of the Re- 
formed churches, and embraced the principles 
and communion of thoſe, whole religious ſyſtem 
extends the love of the Supreme Being, and the 
merits of IEsus CHRIS r, to all mankind [4]. As 


time 


me at Brunſwick, with an additional Preface and ſome Annota- 
tions. See alſo Nouveau Dictionnaire Hiſtor. et Critique, tom. i. 
p- 471. All the works of Ax MIN Ius are compriſed in one 
moderate quarto volume. The edition I have now before me 


was printed at Francfort, in the year 1634. They who would 


form a juſt and accurate notion of the temper, genius, and 
doctrine of this divine, will do well to peruſe, with particular 
attention, that part of his works that is known under the title 
of his Diſpulationes publice et private. There is, in his 
manner of reaſoning, and alſo in his phraſeology, ſome little 
remains of the ſcholaſtic jargon of that age; but we find, 
nevertheleſs, .in his writings, upon the whole, much of that 
ſimplicity and perſpicuity which his followers have always 
looked upon, and ſtill conſider, as among the principal qua- 
lities of a Chriſtian miniſter. For. an account of the Arminian 
Confe/ions of Faith, and the hiftorical writers who have treated 
of this ſect, ſee Jo. CHRIST. Kotcutrus, Bjiblioth. Theol. 
Symbolicæ, p. 481. - 

[5] BeRrTIvs, in his Funeral Oration on ARMIN Ius, 
BranpDT, in his Hiftory of his Life, p. 22. and almoſt all 
the eccleſiaſtical hiſtorians of this period, mention the occaſion 
of this change in the ſentiments of Ax MI x IS. It happened 
in the year 1591, as appears from the remarkable letter of 


AR MINIUS 
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cnar. III. The His roRY of the Arminian Cnurcn. 


time and deep meditation had only ſerved to con- C E & r. 
firm. him in theſe principles, he thought himſelf 3 
obliged, by the dictates both of candour and con- Parr U. 


ſcience, to profeſs them publicly, when he had ob- 
tained the chair of divinity in the univerſity of 
Leyden, and to oppoſe the doctrine and ſentiments 
of CAxLvin on theſe heads, which had been followed 
by the greateſt part of the Dutch clergy. Two 
conſiderations encouraged him, in a particular man- 
ner, to venture upon this open declaration of his 
ſentiments; for he was perſuaded, on the one hand, 
that there were many perſons, beſide himſelf, and, 
among theſe, ſome of the firſt rank and dignity, 


that were highly diſguſted at the doctrine of abſo- 


Jute decrees ; and, on the other, he knew that the 
Belgic doctors were neither obliged by their con- 
feſſion of faith, nor by any other public law, to 
adopt and propagate the principles of Carvin, 


Thus animated and encouraged, Axulxius taught 


his ſentiments publicly, with great freedom and 


equal ſucceſs, and perſuaded many of the truth of - 


his doctrine ; but as Calviniſm was at this time in 
a flouriſhing ſtate in Holland, this freedom pro- 


cured him a multitude of enemies, and drew upon 


him the ſevereſt marks of, diſapprobation and re- 


ſentment from thoſe that adhered to the theolo- 
gical ſyſtem of Geneva, and more eſpecially from 
Francis GoMAR, his colleague. Thus commenced 
that long, tedious, and intricate controverſy, that 
afterwards made ſuch a noiſe in Europe. Arminius 
died in the year 1609, when it was juſt beginning 


to involve his country in contention and diſ- 
cord [c]. | 


Anulus to Garxus, which bears date that ſame year, 
and in which the former propoſes to the latter ſome of his 


theological doubts. | This letter is publiſhed in the Bibliorh. | 


Brem. Theol. Philolog. tom. iii. p. 384. | 
[e] The hiſtory of this controverſy, and of the public diſcords 
and tumults it occaſioned, is more circumſtantially related by 
BraxoTy 
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The His roxy of the Arminian Cn uRcRH. 


III. After the death of Arminivs, the com- 
bat ſeemed to be carried on, during ſome years, 
between the contending parties, with equal ſuc- 
ceſs; ſo that it was not eaſy to foreſee which ſide 


pres of ar. Would gain the aſcendant. The demands of the 


Arminians were moderate; they required no 
more than a bare toleration for their religious 
ſentiments [4]; and ſome of the firſt men in the 
republic, ſuch as OLDENBARNEVELDT, GRorius, 
HooGERBEETS, and ſeveral others, looked upon 
theſe demands as reaſonable and juſt. It was the 
opinion of theſe great men, that as the points in 


debate had not been determined by the Belgic con- 


feſſion of faith, every individual had an unqueſtion- 
able right to judge for himſelf; and that more 
eſpecially in a free ftate, which had thrown off 
the yoke of ſpiritual deſpotiſm and civil tyranny. 
In conſequence of this perſuaſion, they uſed their 
utmoſt efforts to accommodate matters, and left 
no methods unemployed to engage the Calviniſts 
to treat with Chriſtian moderation and forbear- 


BxAx Dy, in the ſecond and third volumes of his Hiftory of 
the Reformation, than by any other writer. This excellent 
hiftory is written in Dutch ; but there is an abridgment of it 
in Trench, in three volumes 8vo, which has been tranſlated into 


Engliſh. Add to this, UYTEenBoGarD's Ecclgfaſtical Hiſtory, 


written alſo in Dutch..-L1Mpor cul Hiftoria vite Epiſcopii.— 
The Epiftole Clarorum Virorum, publiſhed by LI BORC.— 
Thoſe who defire a more conciſe view of this conteſt will find it 
in LiuBORCH's Relatio Hiftorica de origine et progreſſu Contro- 


 werfiarum in Faderato Belgio de Pradeſtinatione et capitibus an- 


#exis, which is ſubjoined to the latter editions of his T heologia 
Chriſtiana, or Body of Divinity. It is true, all theſe are Armi- 
nians, and, as impartiality requires our hearing both ſides, the 
reader may conſult T&1GcLanpD's Ecclefraftical Hiſtory, com- 
poſed likewiſe in Dutch, and a prodigious number of Polemical 
writings publiſhed againſt the Arminians. 
> [4] This toleration was offered them in the conference 
held at the Hague, in the year 1611, provided they would 
renounce the errors of Socinianiſm. See TricLand, loc. cit, 
—See alſo HENRY BAN D' Collatio ſeripto habita Hagæ- 
eomituan, printed at Zericxte, in 1715. | 


ance their diſſenting brethren. 
at firſt attended with ſome proſpe& of ſucceſs. 
MavuRice, prince of Orange, and the Princeſs 
Dowager his mother, countenanced theſe pacific 
meaſures, though the former became afterwards 
one of the warmeſt adverſaries of the Arminians. 
Hence a conference was held, in the year 1611, 
at. the Hague, between the contending parties ; 
another at Delft, in the year 1613; and hence 
alſo that pacific edict iſſued out in 1614, by the 
ſtates of Holland, to exhort them to charity and 
mutual forbearance ; not to mention a number of 
expedients applied in vain to-prevent the ſchiſm 
that threatened the church [2]. But theſe mea- 
ſures confirmed, inſtead of remaving, the appre- 
henſions of the Calviniſts; from day to day they 
were ſtill more firmly perſuaded, that the Armi- 
nians aimed at nothing leſs than the ruin of all 
religion; and hence they cenſured their magi- 
rates with great warmth and freedom, for inter- 
poſing their authority to promote peace and union 
with ſuch adverſaries | f]. And thoſe, who are 
well informed and impartial, muſt candidly ac- 
knowledge, that the Arminians were far from be- 


 Cnar III. The HISTORY of the Arminian Cuurcn, 


. [e] The writers who have given accounts of theſe tranſ- 
actions are well known: we ſhall only mention the firſt and 
ſecond volumes of the Hiſtoire de Louis XIII., by LE Vassor, 
who treats largely and accurately of theſe religious commo- 
tions, and of the civil tranſactions that were connected with 


[/I The conduct of the States of Holland, who employed 
not only the language of perſuaſion, but alſo the voice of autho- 
rity in order to calm theſe commotions, and reſtore peace in the 
church, was defended, with his uſual learning and eloquence, 
by GroT1vus, in two treatiſes. The one, which contains the 
eral principles on which this defence 1s founded, is entitled, 
De jure Summarun poteſtatum circa ſacra ; the other, in which 
theſe principles are peculiarly applied in juſtifying the conduct 
of the States, was publiſhed, in the year 1613, under the fol- 
lowing title: Ordinzm Ho 


landliæ ac Weftfrifie Pietas a multorum 
ſalumniis vindicata. 1 | | 
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CENT, 


Te His rok F the Arminian Cnuncn, - 


ing ſufficiently cautious in avoiding connexions 
with perſons of looſe principles; and that by fre- 
quenting the company of thoſe, whoſe ſentiments 
were entirely different from the received doctrines 
of the Reformed church, they furniſhed their ene- 
mies with a pretext for ſuſpecting their own prin- 
ciples, and preſenting their theological ſyſtem in 
the worſt colours. 

IV. It is worthy of obſervation, that this un- 
happy controverſy, which aſſumed another form, 
and was rendered more comprehenſive by new ſub- 
jects of contention, after the ſynod of Dort, was, at 


this time, confined to the doctrines relating to Pre- 


deſtination. and Grace. The ſentiments of the 
Arminians, concerning theſe intricate points, were 
comprehended in five articles. They held, 

« 1, That God, from all eternity, determined 
cc to beſtow ſalvation on thoſe whom he foreſaw 
ce would perſevere unto the end in their faith in 
«© CHRISTHIEsus; and to inflict everlaſting puniſh- 
c ments on thoſe who ſhould continue in their 
ce unbelief, and reſiſt, unto the end, his divine 
cc ſuccours: | : 

« 2, That Jesus CuRISsT, by his death and 


cc ſufferings, made an atonement for the ſins of all 


« mankind in general, and of every individual in 
cc particular: — that, however, none but thoſe who 


ce believe in him can be partakers of their divine 
ce benefit. l 


c 3. That true faith cannot proceed from the 
«exerciſe of our natural faculties and powers, nor 
* from the force and operation of free- will; ſince 
e man, in conſequence of his natural corruption, 
« is incapable either of thinking or doing any 
* good thing; and that therefore it. is neceſſary 
te to his converſion and ſalvation, that he be re- 
ce generated and renewed by the operation of the 
e Holy Ghoſt, which is the gift of God, through 
« JESUS CHRIST. 

f 5 « 4, That 


Fn. ? 
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- © 4. That this Divine Grace, or energy of the 
% Holy Ghoſt, which heals the diſorder of a cor- 
cc rupt nature, begins; advances, and dra to 
te perfection every thing that can be called good 
e in man; and that, conſequently, all good 
« works, without exception, are to be attributed 
«© to God alone, and to the operation of his 
« prace; that, nevertheleſs, this grace does not 
ce force the man to act againſt his inclination, but 
« may be reſiſted and rendered -inefeFual by the 
« perverſe will of the impenitent ſinner. 

« 5, That they who are united to CRHRISH by 
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e faith are thereby furniſhed with abundant 


« ſtrength, and with ſuccours ſufficient to enable 
«them to triumph over the ſeduction of Satan, 


*« and the allurements of ſin and temptation; 


« but that the queſtion, Y/hether ſuch May fall 
« from their faith, and forfeit finally this tate of 
* grace! has not been yet reſolved with ſufficient 
« 'perſpicuity; and muſt, therefore, be yet more 
« carefully examined by an attentive ſtudy of 
cc hat the holy Scriptures have declared in re- 
ec lation to this important point,” 

It is to be obſerved, that this laſt article was 
afterwards changed by the Arminians, who, in 
proceſs of time, declared their ſentiments with 
leſs caution, and poſitively affirmed, that he ſaints 


might fall from a ftate of grace | g]. 


. If we are to judge of men's ſentiments by their 


words and declarations, the tenets of the Armi- 
nians, at the period of time now under conſider- 
ation, bear a manifeſt reſemblance of the Luthe- 
Tan ſyſtem. But the Calviniſts did not judge in 
this manner; on the contrary, ' they explained 


[ae The, hiſtory of theſe Five Articles, and more particularly 
of their reception and progreſs in England, has been written by 
Dr. HeyL1iNn, whoſe book was tranſlated into Dutch by the 
learned and eloquent Bx Ax Dr, and publiſhed at Rotterdam in 
the year 1687, | | 
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The His rox of the Arminian Cnukcn. 


the words and declarations of the Arminians ac- 
cording to the notions they had formed of their 
hidden ſentiments; and, inſtead of judging of 
their opinions by their expreſſions, they judged 
of their expreſſions by their opinions. They 
maintained, that the Arminians deſigned, under 
theſe ſpecious and artful declarations, to inſinuate 
the poiſon of Socinianiſm and Pelagianiſm into 
unwary and uninſtructed minds. The ſecret 
thoughts of men are only known to Him, who 
is the ſearcher of hearts; and it is his privilege 
alone to pronounce judgment upon thoſe inten- 
tions and deſigns that are concealed from public 
view. But if we were allowed to interpret the 
five articles now mentioned in a ſenſe conform- 
able to what the leading doctors among the 
Arminians have taught in later times concerning 
theſe points, it would be difficult to ſhew, that 
the ſuſpicions of the Calviniſts were entirely 
groundleſs. For it 1s certain, whatever the Ar- 
minians may allege to the contrary, that the ſen- 
timents of their moſt eminent theological writers, 
after the ſynod of Dort, concerning Divine Grace, 
and the other doctrines that are connected with 
it, approached much nearer to the opinions of the 
Pelagians and Semi- pelagians, than to thoſe of the 
Lutheran church [H]. 

V. The mild and favourable treatment the Ar- 


minians received from the magiſtrates of Holland, 


and from ſeveral perſons of merit and diſtinction, 


t [5] This is a curious remark. It would ſeem as if the 
Lutherans were not Semi- pelagians; as if they conſidered man 
as abſolutely paſſive in the work of his converſion and ſanctifi- 
cation; but ſuch an opinion ſurely has never been the general 
doctrine of the Lutheran church, however rigorouſly Lur HER 
may have expreſſed himſelf on that head in ſome unguarded mo- 
ments; more eſpecially it may be affirmed, that in later times 
the Lutherans are, to a man, Semi-pelagians z and let it not be 


thought, that this is imputed to them as a reproach. 


encouraged 
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.encouraged them to hope, that their affairs would 
take a proſperous turn, or at leaſt that their 
Cauſe was not deſperate, when an unexpected 
and ſudden ſtorm aroſe againſt them, and 
. blaſted their expectations. This change was 
owing to cauſes entirely foreign to religion ; and 
its origin muſt be ſought for in thoſe connexions, 
which can ſcarcely be admitted as poſſible by the 
philoſopher, but are perpetually preſented to the 
view of the hiſtorian. A ſecret miſunderſtandin 
had for ſome time ſubſiſted between the Stadt- 
holder Maukice, prince of Orange, and ſome 
of the principal magiſtrates and miniſters of 
the new republic, ſuch as OLpenBarNeverprt, 
GroTius, and HooGERBEETS; and this miſun- 
derſtanding had at length broke out into an open 
enmity and diſcord, The views of this great 
prince are differently repreſented by different 
Fiftorians, Some allege, that he had formed the 
deſign of getting himſelf declared count of 
Holland, a dignity which WILLIAM I., the glorious 
founder of Belgic liberty, is alſo ſaid to have had 
in view [z]. Others affirm, that he only aſpired 


after 


Li That Mausi aimed at the dignity of Count of Hel- 


and, we learn from Aus Y Memoires pour ſervir à Þ Hiſtoire 


de Hollande et des autres Provinces Unies, ſect. ii. p. 216. EA. 
Paris. If we are to believe AuBERY (informed by his father, 
who was, at that time, ambaſſador of France at the Hague), 
'OLvgenBARNEVELDT diſapproved of this defign, prevented 
its execution, and loſt his life by his bold oppoſition to the views 
of the prince. This account 1s looked upon as erroneous by 
Le Vass0R, who takes much pains to refute it, and indeed 
with ſucceſs, in his Hiſtoire de Louis XIII., tom. ii. p. ii. 

p. 123. Le CIERX, in his Bislioth. Choifie, tom. 11. p. 134. 
and in his Hiftory of the United Provinces, endeayours to con- 
firm what is related by Auszxy; and alſo affirms, that the 
projet, formed by Maul, had been formed before by 
'his father. The determination of this debated point is not 
neceſſary to our preſent purpoſe. It is ſufficient to obſerve, 
what is acknowledged on all ſides, that OLDENBARNFVELDT 
and his aſſociates ſuſpected Prince Maurics of a defign to 


encroach ' 
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after a greater degree of authority and influence 
than ſcemed conſiſtent with the liberties of the 
republic; it is at leaſt certain, that ſome of the 
principal perſons in the government ſuſpected him 


of aiming at ſupreme dominion. The leading 


men above-mentioned oppoſed theſe deſigns; and 
theſe leading men were the patrons of the Armi- 


nians. The Arminians adhered to theſe their pa- 
trons and defenders, without whoſe aid they could 


have no proſpect of ſecurity or protection. Their 
adverſaries the Gomariſts, on the contrary, ſecond- 
ed the views, and eſpouſed the intereſts of the 


prince, and inflamed his reſentment, which had 


been already more or leſs kindled by various 
ſuggeſtions, to the diſadvantage of the Arminians, 
and of thoſe who protected them. Thus, after 
mutual ſuſpicions and diſcontents, the flame broke 
out with violence; and Mavkrce reſolved the 
-downfal'of thoſe who ruled the republic, without 


ſnewing a proper regard to his counſels; and alſo 


of the Arminians, who eſpouſed their cauſe. The 
leading men, that fat at the helm of government, 
were caſt into priſon. OLDENBARNEVELDT, a 
man of gravity and wiſdom, whoſe hairs were 
grown grey in the ſervice of his country, loſt his 
life on a public ſcaffold; while GRorius and 
HoocrRBEETS were condemned to a perpetual 
priſon [&], under what pretext, or in conſequence 


of 


eneroach upon the liberties of the republic, and to arrogate to 


-himſelf the ſupreme dominion. Hence the zeal of BAR & R-. 


VELDT to weaken his influence and to ſet bounds to his authko- 


rity; hence the indignation and reſentment of Mavukrics; 
and hence the downfal of the Arminian ſect, which enjoyed the 
patronage, and adhered to the intereſts, of OLDENBARNE- 
VELDT and GRor ius. | 8 | 
[e] The truth of this general account of theſe unhappy 
diviſions will undoubtedly be acknowledged by all parties, 
particularly at this period of time, when theſe tumults and 
commotions have ſubſided, and the ſpirit of party is leſs blind, 
Partial, 
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of what | accuſations or crimes, is unknown to c E x T, 


us [/]. As the Arminians were not charged with 
boy | | any 


partial and violent. Anda the candid and ingenuous Calvi- 
niſts who acknowledge this, will not thereby do the ſmalleſt 
prejudice to their cauſe. For ſhould they even grant (what I 
neither pretend to affirm nor deny) that their anceſtors, carried 
away by the impetuous ſpirit of the times, defended their reli- 
gious opinions in a manner that was far from being conſiſtent 
with the dictates of moderation and prudence, no rational con- 
eluſion can be drawn from this, either againſt them or the 
goodneſs of their cauſe. For it is well known, both by obſer- 
vation and experience, that unjuſtifiable things have often 
been done by men, whoſe characters and intentions, in the ge- 
. neral, were good and upright ; and that a good cauſe has Pe 

quently been maintained by methods that would not bear a ri- 

orous examination. What I have ſaid with brevity en this 
fubjedt is confirmed and amplified by Le CLerc, in his Hie 
toire des Provinces Unies, and the Biblicth. Choifte, tom. ii. 
p. 134. and alſo by GroTivs, in his Apologeticus eorum, qui 
Hollandia et Meſtfriſiaæ, et vicinis quibuſdam nationibus pre fue- 
rant ante mutationem que evenit, An. 1618. The life of Ol p- 
ENBARNEVELDT, written in Dutch, was publiſhed at the 
Hague in 4to. in the year 1648. The hiſtory of his trial, and 
of the judgment pronounced on the famous triumvirate, men- 
tioned above, was drawn by GERARN DU BRAND, from authen- 
tic records, and publiſhed under the following title: Hiſtoire 
van de Rechiſpleginge gehouden in den jgaren 1618 et 1619, om- 
trent de drie gevangene Heeren JOHANN VAN OLDENBARNE- 
VELDT, RomBouT HoOOGERBEETS, ex HuGo DE GRroorT ; 
2 third edition of this book, augmented with Annotations, was 
0 in 4to. at Rotterdam, in the year 1723. The Hiftory 
of the Life and Actions of GROor Ius, compoſed in Dutch by 
CasPAR BRANDT and Ap RIAN Van CaATTENBURGH, and 
drawn moſtly from original papers, caſts a conſiderable de- 
gree of light on the hiſtory of the tranſactions now before us. 
This famous work was publiſhed in the year 1727, in two vo- 
lumes in folio, at Dort and Amſterdam, under the following 
title: Hiftoire van het leven des Heeron Hui DE GROOT, be/- 
chreven tot den Anfang van zyn Geſandchap wegens de Koninginne 
en Kroone van Zweden aanit Hof van Vrankryck door CAS PAR D 
BRANDT, en vervolgt tot zyn dood door ADRIAN Van CAr- 
TENBURGH, Thoſe who defire to form a true and accurate 
notion of the character and conduct of Gxor ius, and to ſee 
him as it were near hand, muſt have recourſe to this excellent 
work; ſince all the other accounts of this great man are inſi- 
pid, lifeleſs, and exhibit little elſe than à poor ſhadow, in- 
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parting from the eſtabliſhed religion, their cauſe 


Paz ll. was not of ſuch a nature as rendered it cognizable 


by a civil tribunal. That, however, this cauſe 
might be regularly condemned, it was judged 
proper to bring it before an eccleſiaſtical aſſembly 
or national ſynod. This, method of proceeding 
was agreeable to the ſentiments and principles of 
the Calviniſts, who are of opinion that all ſpiri- 
tual concerns and religious controverſies ought to 
be judged and decided by an eccleſiaſtical aſſem 
bly or council [mm]. | 


ſtead of a real and animated ſubſtance. The life of GroT1vs, 


compoſed by Bux NI in French, and publiſhed ſucceſſively 
at Paris and Amſterdam, in two volumes in 8vo, deſerves per- 
haps to be included in this general cenſure; it is at leaſt a 


very indifferent and ſuperficial performance. FF There ap- 


peared in Holland a warm vindication of the memory of this 
great man, in a work publiſhed at Delft, in 1727, and entit- 
led, Grotii Manes ab iniquis obtrectationibus vindicati; accedit 
feriptorum ejus, tum editorum tum ineditorum, Conſpectus Triplex. 
See the following note, 

] Dr. Mosxgtm, however impartial, ſeems to have 
conſulted more the authors of one ſide than of the other; pro- 
bably becauſe they are more numerous, and more univerſally 
known. When he publiſhed this hiſtory, the world was not 
favoured with the Letters, Memoirs, and Negotiations of Sir 
DupLEey CARLETON : which Lord RoysTon (now Earl of 
Harxpwick) drew forth ſome years ago from his ineſtimable 
treaſure of hiſtorical manuſcripts, and preſented to the public, 
or rather at firſt to a ſele& number of perſons, to whom he dil- 
tributed a ſmall number of copies of theſe Negotiations, printed 
at his own expence. They were ſoon tranſlated both into 
Dutch and French; and, though it cannot be affirmed, that 
the ſpirit of 22 is no where Jiſcoverable in them, yet they 
contain anecdotes with reſpe& both to OLDdsgnBARNEVELDT 


and GROTIUS, that the Arminians, and the other patrons of 


theſe two great men, have been ſtudious to conceal. Theſe 
anecdotes, though they may not be at all ſufficient to juſtify 


the ſeverities exerciſed againſt theſe eminent men, would, how- 


ever, have prevented Dr. MosHeim from ſaying, that he 
knew not under what pretext they were arreſted, 
un] The Calviniſts are not particular in this; and in - 
deed it is natural that debates, purely theological, ſhould be 
diſcuſſed in an aſſembly of Divines. : 
VI. Accordingly 


* 


/ 


Cnae, III. The HISTORY of the Arminian Cavrcn, 


in the year 1618, by the counſels and influence of 


ſiaſtical deputies from the United Provinces, as 
alſo from the churches of England, Heſſia, Bremen, 
Switzerland, and the Palatinate. The leading 
men, among the Arminians appeared before this 
famous aſſembly. to defend their cauſe ; and they 
had at their head, SIMON Episcopfus, who was, 
at that time, profeſſor of divinity at Leyden, had 
formerly been the diſciple of Arminius, and 
was admired, even by his enermes, on account of 
the depth of his judgment, the extent of his learn- 
ing, and the force of his eloquence. This emi- 
nent man addreſſed a diſcourſe, full of modera- 
tion, gravity, and elocution, to the afſembled 
divines ; but this was no ſooner finiſhed, than dif- 
ficulties aroſe, which prevented the conference the 
Arminians had demanded; in order to ſhew the 
grounds, in reaſon and ſcripture, on which their 
opinions were founded. The Arminian deputies 
propoſed to begin the defence of their cauſe by 
refuting the opinions of the Calviniſts their ad- 
verſaries. This propoſal was rejected by the ſy- 
nod, which looked upon the Arminians as a ſet 
of men that lay under the charge of hereſy ; and 
therefore thought it incumbent upon them firſt to 
declare and prove their own opinions, before 
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VI. Accordingly a ſynod was convoked at Dort, e E NT. 


XVII. 


. Sr er. II. 
prince MauRice [UA], at which were preſent eccle- Par 11, 


The ſynod 
of Dort. 


tea] Our author always forgets to mention the order, 


iſſued out by the States-general, for the convocation of this 
famous ſynod ; and by his manner of expreſling himſelf, and 
particularly by the phraſe (Ma vx IT IO audore), would ſeem to 
inſinuate, that it was by the prince that this aſſembly was call- 
ed together. The legitimacy of the manner of convoking this 
ſynod was queſtioned by OLDENBARNEVELDT, who maintain- 
ed that the States-general had no ſort of authority in matters 
of religion, not even the power of aſſembling a ſynod ; affirm- 
ing that this was an act of ſovereignty, that belonged to each 
province ſeparately and reſpectively. See CaRLETON's Ler- 
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they could be allowed to combat the ſentiments of 
others. The deſign of the Arminians, in the 
propoſal they made, was probably to get the 
people on their ſide, by ſuch an unfavourable re- 
preſentation of the Calviniſtical ſyſtem, and of the 
harſh conſequences, that ſeem deducible from it, 
as might excite a diſguſt, in the minds of thoſe 
that were preſent, againſt its patrons and abet- 
tors. And it is more than probable, that one of 
the principal reaſons, that engaged the members 
of the ſynod to reject this propoſal, was a conſi- 
deration of the genius and eloquence of Ep1sco- 


plus, and an apprehenſion of the effects they 


might produce upon the multitude. When all 
the methods employed to perſuade the Arminians 
to ſubmit to the manner of proceeding, propoſed 


by the ſynod, proved ineffectual, they were ex- 


cluded from that aſſembly, and returned home, 
complaining bitterly of the rigour and partiality 
with which they had been treated. Their cauſe 
was nevertheleſs tried in their abſence, and, in 
conſequence of a ſtrict examination of their writ- 
ings, they were pronounced guilty of peſtilential 
errors, and condemned as corrupters of the true 
religion. This ſentence was followed by its na- 
tural effects, which were the excommunication of 
the. Arminians, the ſuppreſſion of their religious 
aſſemblies, and the deprivation of their miniſters. 


In this unhappy conteſt, the candid and impartial 
- obſerver will ealily perceive that there were faults 


committed on both fides. Which of the con- 
tending parties is moſt worthy of cenſure is a 
Point, whoſe diſcuſſion is foreign to our preſent 
purpoſe [o]. | 
= VII. We 


lo] The writers who have given accounts of the ſynod of 
Dort are mentioned by Jo. ALBERT. FaprICivs, in his Bib- 


 lioth. Grec. vol. xi. p. 723. The moſt ample account of this 
famous aſſembly has been given by BRANDT, in the ſecond 


and 


CRAp. III. 7 he His rORVY of the Arminian Cavrcn. 


VII. We ſhall not here appreciate either the 
merit or demerit of the divines, that were aſſem - 
bled in this famous ſynod ; but we cannot help 
obſerving that their ſanctity, wiſdom, and virtue 
have been exalted beyond all meaſure by the Cal- 
viniſts, while their partiality, violence, and their 
other defects, have been exaggerated with a cer- 
tain degree of malignity by the Arminians [p]. 
There is no ſort of doubt, but that, among the 
members of this aſſembly, who fat in judgment 
upon the Arminians, there were ſeveral perſons 
equally diſtinguiſhed by their learning, piety, and 
integrity, who acted with upright intentions, and 
had not the leaſt notion, that the ſteps they were 
taking, or encouraging, were at all inconſiſtent 
with equity and wiſdom. On the other hand, it 
appears with the utmoſt evidence, that the Armi- 
nians had reaſon to complain of ſeveral circum- 
ſtances that ſtrike us in the hiſtory of this remark- 
able period, It is plain, in the firſt place, that 


and third volumes of his Hiſtory of the Reformation in the United 
Provinces ; but, as this Author 1s an Arminian, it will not be 
improper to compare his relation with a work of the learned 
| LEYDEKKER, in which the piety and juſtice of the proceedings 
of this ſynod are vindicated againſt the cenſures of BAN Dr. 
This work, which is compoſed in Dutch, was publiſhed in 
two volumes in 4to, at Amſterdam, in the years 1705 and 1707, 
under the following title: Zere van de Nationale Synode, van 
Dordrecht woorgeftaan en beveſtigd tegen de beſchuldingen van 
G. BRANDT. After comparing diligently theſe two produc- 
tions, I could ſee no enormous error in BRANDT; for in 
truth, theſe two writers do not ſo much differ about facts, as 
they do in the reaſoning they deduce from them, and in their 
accounts of the cauſes from whence they proceeded. The 
reader will do well to conſult the Letters of the learned and 
worthy Mr. Joun HALES of Eaton, who was an impartial 
ſpectator of the proceedings of this famous ſynod, and who 
relates with candour and ſimplicity what he ſaw and heard. 

F 1 All that appeared unfair to the Arminians in the pro- 
ceedings of this ſy nod, has been collected together in a Dutch 
book, entitled, Nulliteten, Miſhandelingen, ende anbyllike Pro- 
cedurin, des Nationalen Synodi gehouden binnen Dordrecht, &c. 
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the ruin of their community was a point not only 
premeditated, but determined even before the 
meeting of the national ſynod [q] ; and that this 
ſynod was not ſo much aſſembled to examine the 


doctrine of the Arminians, in order to ſee whether 


it was worthy of toleration and indulgence, as to 
publiſh and execute, with a certain ſolemnity, with 
an air of juſtice, and with the ſuffrage and conſent 
of foreign divines, whoſe authority was reſpectable, 
a ſentence already drawn up and agreed upon by 


. thoſe who had the principal direction in theſe affairs. 
It is further to be obſerved, that the accuſers and 


adverſaries of, the Arminians were their judges, 


and that BooFHRMAN, who preſided in this famous 


{ynod, was diſtinguiſhed by his peculiar hatred of 
that ſect; that neither the Dutch nor foreign di- 
vines had the liberty of giving their ſuffrage ac- 
cording to their own private ſentiments, but were 
obliged to deliver the opinions of the princes and 
magiſtrates, of whoſe orders they were the depo- 
ſitaries [7] ; that the influence of the lay deputies, 
who appeared in the ſynod with commiſſions from 
the States-general and the prince of Orange, was 
ſtill ſuperior to that of the eccleſiaſtical members, 
who ſat as judges; and, laſtly, that the ſolemn 
promiſe, made to the Arminians, when they were 
ſummoned before the ſynod, that they ſhould be 
allowed the freedom of explaining and defending their 


Ii] This aſſertion is of too weighty a nature to be ad- 
vanced without ſufficient proof. Our author quotes no au- 
thority for it. | 

IF [r] Here our author has fallen into a palpable miſ- 
take. The Dutch divines had no commiſſion but from their 
reſpective conſiſtories, or ſubordinate eccleſiaſtical aſſemblies ; 


nor are they ever depoſitaries of the orders of their magiſtrates, 


who have lay-deputies to repreſent them both in. provincial and 
national ſynods. As to the Engliſh and other foreign doctors 


that appeared in the ſynod of Dort, the caſe perhaps may have 
been ſomewhat different. 


opinions, 
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opinions, as far as they thought Proper, or neceſſary o EN r. 


to their juſtification, was manifeſtly violated [z]. 
VIII. The Arminians, in conſequence of the 
deciſion of the ſynod, were conſidered as enemies 
of their country and of its eſtabliſhed religion ; 
and they were accordingly treated with great ſe- 


XVII. 
Sr e r. II. 
PAR x Il. 


The ſa'e of 
the Armini- 
ans after the 
ſynod of 


verity. They were deprived of all their poſts and Der. 


employments, whether eccleſiaſtical or civil ; and, 
which they looked upon as a yet more intolerable 
inftance of the rigour of their adverſaries, their 


miniſters were ſilenced, and their congregations . 


were ſuppreſſed. They refuſed obedience to the 
order, by which their paſtors were prohibited 
from performing, in public, their miniſterial 
functions; and thus drew upon themſelves anew 
the reſentment of their ſuperiors, who puniſhed 
them by fines, impriſonment, exile, and other 
marks of ignominy. To avoid theſe vexations, 
many of them retired to Antwerp, others fled to 
France; while a conſiderable number, accepting 
the invitation ſent to them by FREDERI ek, duke 
of Holſtein, formed a colony, which ſettled in the 
dominions of that prince, and built for them- 
ſelves a handſome town called Frederickfladt, in 
the dutchy of S/e/wyck, where they (till live happy 
and unmoleſted, in the open profeſſion and free 
exerciſe of their religion. The heads of this co- 
lony were perſons of diſtinction, who had been 
obliged to leave their native country on account 
of theſe troubles, particularly AprIan VANDER 
Warr, who was the firſt governor of the new 
city [4]. Among the perſecuted 1 ns 

who 


le] See Le VassoR, Hifteire du Regne de Louis XIII. tom. 


ui, hvr, xii. p. 365, 366.—and Mos REIu's Preface to the 


Latin tranſlation of HALE's account of the ſynod of Dort, 


— 400. ; 
L] The hiftory of this colony is accurately related in the 
famous letters publiſhed by PL IT LIuSORCH and CHRIST: 
Gg 4 IAN 


— . ⏑— — > 
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CENT. who followed this colony, were, the famous Vok- 
Sx» © 7.11, STIUS, who, by his religious ſentiments, which 
Pax T ll. differed but little from the Socinian ſyſtem, had 


They are 
recalled 
trom exiles 


rendered the Arminians particularly odious, GRe- 


VINCKHOVIUS, a man of a reſolute ſpirit, who had 
been paſtor at Rotterdam, GouLaRT, GREvIvs, 
WarLTEtRs, Nars1vus, and others | w]. 

IX. After the death of Prince Maurice, which 
happened in the year 1625, the Arminian exiles 
experienced the mildneſs and clemency of his 
brother and ſucceſſor FRRED ERIC HENRY, under 
whoſe adminiſtration they were recalled from ba- 
niſhment, and reſtored to their former reputation 
and tranquillity. Thoſe who had taken refuge 
in the kingdom of France and in the Spaniſh Ne- 
therlands, were the firſt that embraced this occa- 
ſion of returning to their native country, where 
they erected churches in ſeveral places, and more 
particularly in the cities of Amſterdam and Rot- 
terdam, under the mild ſhade of a religious tole- 
ration. That they might alſo have a public ſe- 
minary of learning for the inſtruction of their 
youth, and the propagation of their theological 
principles, they founded a college at Amſterdam, 
in which two profeſſors were appointed to inſtruct 
the candidates for the miniſtry, in the various 
branches of literature and ſcience, ſacred and 
profane. Simon Episcopius was the firſt pro- 
feſſor of theology among the Arminians; and 
ſince his time, the ſeminary now mentioned has 


1an HARTSOEKER, entitled, Epiſtolæ præſtantium et eruditorum 
virorum Ecclefiaflice et T heologice, of which the laſt edition was 
publiſhed in folio at Amſterdam, in the year 1704.—See alſo 
Jo. MoLLEri Introduttis in Hiſtor. r Cimbrice, p. ii. 
p. 108.—and PonTo>?PIDANI Annales Eccleſia Danicæ Diplo- 
matici, tom. iii. p. 714. | 

L] For an ample account of VorsT1vs, ſee Jo. Mor- 
LERI Cimbria Literata, tom. ii. p. 931. as alſo p. 242. 247. 


249. 255. 576. where we find a particular account of the 
other eccleſiaſtics above mentioned. : 


been, 
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been, generally ſpeaking, furniſhed with pro- 
feſſors eminent for their learaing and genius, ſuch 
as CouRCELLEs, POELENBURG, LIMBORCh, LE 
CLerc, CATTENBURGH [x], and WETSTEIN. 
X..We have already ſeen, that the original 
difference between the Arminians and the Cal- 
viniſts was entirely confined to the five points 
mentioned above, relative to the doctrines of 
Predeſtination and Grace; and it was the doc- 
trine of the former concerning theſe points alone 
that occaſioned their condemnation in the ſynod 
of Dort. It is further to be obſerved, that theſe 
five points, as explained at that time by the Ar- 
minians, ſeemed to differ very little from the 
Lutheran ſyſtem, But after the ſynod of Dort, 
and more eſpecially after the return of the Armi- 
nian exiles into their native country, the theolo- 
gical ſyſtem of this community underwent a re- 
markable change, and aſſumed an aſpect, that 
diſtinguiſhed it entirely from that of all other 
Chriſtian churches. For then they gave a new 
explication of theſe five articles, that made them 
almoſt coincide with the doctrine of thoſe who 
deny the neceſſity of divine ſuccours in the work 
of converſion and in the paths of virtue. Nay, 
they went ſtill further, and, bringing the greateſt 
part of the doctrines of Chriſtianity before the tri- 
bunal of reaſon, they modified them conſiderably, 
and reduced them to an exceſſive degree of ſim- 
plicity. ARMinius, the parent and founder of 
the community, was, undoubtedly, the inventor 
of this new form of doctrine, and taught it to his 


diſciples [y]; but it was firſt digeſted into a re- 


gular 


[x] There is an accurate account of theſe and the other Ar- 
minian writers given by Apgtan VAN CATTENBURGH, in 
his Bibliotheca Scriptorum Remonſtrantium, printed in 8vo at Am- 
fterdam, in the year 1728. 

[y] It is a common opinion that the ancient Arminians, 
who flouriſhed before the ſynod of Dort, were much more 
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of a maſculine eloquence, by Episcorius, whoſe 


Paz 11. learning and genius have given him a place 


among the Arminian doctors, next to their foun- 


der [Z]. 
XI. The 


ſound in their opinions, and ſtrift in their morals, than thoſe 


who have lived after this period; that Ax ui x ius himſelf only 


rejected the Calviniſtical doctrine of abſolute decrees, and what 
he took to be its immediate conſequences, adopting in all 
other points the doctrines received in the Reformed churches; 
but that his diſciples, and more eſpecially Eriscor ius, had 


boldly tranſgreſſed the bounds that had been wiſely preſcribed 


by their maſter, and had gone over to the Pelagians, and even 
to the Socinians. Such, I ſay, is the opinion commonly en- 
tertained concerning this matter. But it appears, on the con- 
trary, evident to me, that Ax Mix us himſelf had laid the plan 
of that theological ſyſtem, that was, in after- times, embraced 
by his followers, and that he had inſtilled the main principles 
of it into the minds of his diſciples ; and that theſe latter, and 


particularly Eriscorius, did really no more than bring this 


plan to a greater degree of perfection, and propagate, with 
more courage and perſpicuity, the doctrines it contained, I 
have the teſtimony of Agminius to ſupport this notion, be- 
fides many others that might be alleged in its behalf; for, 
in the /aft will made by this eminent man, a little before his 
death, he plainly and poſitively declares, that the great object 
he had in view, in all his theological and miniſterial labours, 
was to unite in one community, cemented by the bonds of fra- 
ternal charity, all ſe&s and denominations of Chriſtians, the 
papiſts excepted ; his words, as they are recorded in the fune- 
ral oration, which was compoſed on occaſion of his death by 
BerT1vus, are as follow: Ea propoſui et docui . . . . que ad 
propagationem amplificationemque weritatis religionis Chriſtiane, 
weri Dei cultus, communis pietatis, et ſanctæ inter hemines con- 
werſationis, deniquead CONVENIENTEM CHRISTIANO NOMINI 
TRANQUILLITATEM ET PACEM juxta verbum Dei poss EN 
CONFERRE, EXCLUDENS EXIIS PAPATUM, cum qus nulla uni- 
tas fidei, nullum pietatis aut Chriſtiane pacis vinculum ſervari 
poteſt. Theſe words, in their amount, coincide perfectly with 
the modern ſyſtem of Arminianiſm, which extends the limits 
of the Chriſtian church, and relaxes the bonds of fraternal 
communion'in ſuch a manner, that Chriſtians of all fe&s and 
all denominations, whatever their ſentiments and opinions 
may be (papiſts excepted), may be formed into one religious 

body, and hve tbgether in brotherly love and concord. 
[z] The life of this eminent man was compoſed in Latin 
by the learned and judicious LI M BORA, and is ſingularly 
worthy 
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XI. The great and ultimate end the Arminians 
ſeem to have in view, is, that Chriſtians, though 
divided in their opinions, may be united in fra- 
ternal charity and love, and thus be formed into 
one family or community, notwithſtanding the 
diverſity of their theological ſentiments. In or- 
der to execute their benevolent purpoſe, they 
maintain, that CHRIS TH demands from his ſervants 
more virtue than faith; that he has confined that 
belief which is eſſential to ſalvation to a few ar- 


ticles; that, on the other hand, the rules of 


practice he has preſcribed are extremely large in 
their extent; and that charity and virtue ought 
to be the principal ſtudy of true Chriſtians. Their 
definition of a true Chriſtian is ſomewhat latitu- 
dinarian in point of belief. According to their 
account of things, every perſon 1s a genuine ſub- 
ject of the kingdom of CHRIST, “ 1. Who re- 
« ceives the holy Scriptures, and more eſpeciall 
« the New Teſtament, as the rule of his faith, 
« however he may think proper to interpret and 
explain theſe ſacred oracles; 2. Who abſtains 
from idolatry and polytheiſm, with all their 
concomitant abſurdities; 3. Who leads a de- 
cent, honeſt, and virtuous life, directed and 
regulated by the laws of God; and, 4. Who 
never diſcovers a ſpirit of perſecution, diſcord, 
or ill-will towards thoſe who differ from him in 
their religious ſentiments, or, in their manner 
of interpreting the holy Scriptures.” Thus 
the wide boſom of the Arminian church is open- 
ed to all who profeſs themſelves Chriſtians, however 
eſſentially they may differ from each other in their 
theological opinions. The papiſts alone are ex- 
cluded from this extenſive communion, and this 


cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
ce 
cc 
ec 


worthy of an attentive peruſal, It was publiſhed at Am/erdam 
in 8yo in the year 1701. : | 
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223 T. -becauſe they eſteem it lawful [2] to perſecute 


S1 ex. 11, thoſe who will not ſubmit to the yoke of the Ro- 
Pax TI. man pontif [5]. ' It is not our deſign here either 
to juſtify or condemn theſe latitudinarian terms of 
communion ; it is true, indeed, that, if other 
* Chriſtian churches adopted them, diverſity of 
fentiments would be no longer an obſtacle to 

mutual love and concord, 


(> [a] It is not only on account of their perſecut ing ſpirit, 
but alſo on account of their idolatrous worſhip, that the Armi- 
nians exclude” the papiſts from their communion. See the 
following note. 

[] For a full and accurate repreſentation of this matter, the 

reader need ſcarcely have recourſe to any other treatiſe than 
that which is publiſhed in the firſt volume of the works of 
Ee1scopivs (p/ 508.), under the following title: Verus Theo- 
logus Remonſtran five vere Remonſtrantium Theologia de er- 
rantibus dilucidaMeclaratio. This treatiſe is written with pre- 
cifion and perſpicuity. LR CLerc, in the Dedication prefixed 
to his Latin tranſlation of Dr. Hammond's Paraphraſe and 
Commentary on the New Teſtament, gives a brief account of the 
Arminian principles and terms of communion in the following 
words, addreſſed to the learned men of that ſe& : You declare, 
ſays he, that they ox LX are excluded» from your communion, who 
are chargeable with idolatry—who do not receive the holy Scrip- 
tures as the rule of faith—-who trample upon the precepts of 
CHRisT by thetr licentious manners and actions and who perſe- 
cute thoſe who differ from them in matters of religion“. Many 
writers affirm, that the Arminians acknowledge as their bre- 
thren all thoſe who receive that form of doctrine that is known 
under the denomination of the Apoſtles Creed. But that theſe 
writers are miſtaken, appears ſufficiently from what has been 
already ſaid on this ſubject; and is further confirmed by the 
expreſs teſtimony of Ls CLerc, who (in his Bidliath. Ancienne 
et Mod. tom. xxv. p. 110.) declares, that it is not true that 
the Arminians admit to their communion all thoſe who receive 
the Apoſtles Creed; his words are, Ils fe trompent ; its (the Ar- 
minians) rent la communion à tous ceux, qui reoi vent Pecriture 


fainte comme la ſeule regle de la foi et des mœurs, et qui ne ſont ni 
idolatres ni perſecuteurs. 


Ld 
- 


* The original words of Ln C1 ER are, Profiteri ſoletis . . eos dun- 
la vat a wobis excludi, gui (1) idolatoria ſunt contaminati, (2) qui minime habent 
ſcripturam pro fidei nor ma, (3) qui impuris moribus ſanta Chrifii preccepta con- 
culcant, (4) aut qui denique ali;s religionis cauſa vexant. 


X11. From 
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XII. From all this it appears plain enough, 
that the Arminian community was a kind of med- 
ley, compoſed of perſons of different principles, 
and that, properly ſpeaking, it could have no 
fixed and ſtable form or ſyſtem of doctrine. The 
Arminians, however, foreſceing that this circum- 
ſtance might be objected to them as a matter of 
reproach, and unwilling to paſs for a ſociety con- 
netted by no common principles or bond of 
union, have adopted, as their Confeſſion of Faith, 
a kind of theological ſyſtem, drawn up by Eprs- 
copius, and expreſſed, for the moſt part, in the 
words and phraſes of holy Scripture[c]. But as 
none of their paſtors are obliged, either by oath, 
declaration, or tacit compact, to adhere ſtrictly 
to this confeſſion, and as, on the contrary, by 
the fundamental conſtitution of this community, 
every one is authorized to interpret its expreſſions 
(which are in effect ſuſceptible of various ſignifi- 
cations) in a manner conformable to their pecu- 
liar ſentiments; it evidently follows, that we 
cannot deduce from thence an accurate and con- 
ſiſtent view of Arminianiſm, or know, with any 
degree of certainty, what doctrines are adopted or 
rejected by this ſet. Hence it happens, that the 
Arminian doctors differ widely among themſelves 
concerning ſome of the moſt important doctrines 
of Chriſtianity [4]; nor are they univerſally agreed 
or entirely uniform in their ſentiments of almoſt 
any one point, if we except the doctrines of Pre- 


[e] This Confeſſion of Faith is extant in Latin, Dutch, and 
German. The Latin edition of it is to be found in the works 
of EpiscoP1us, tom. ii. p. ii. p. 69 — Where may be found 
allo a Defence of this Confeion againſt the objection of the 
profeſſors of divinity at Leyden. 

[4] They who will be at the pains of comparing together 
the theological writings of Ey1scorius, COURCELLES, Lim- 
BORCH, LE CLERC, and CATTENBURGH, will fee clearly 


the diverſity of ſentiments that reigns among the Arminian 
doctors. 
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Cc EN r. deſtination and Grace. They all, indeed, una- 
Sn, nimouſly adhere to the doctrine that excluded 
pa. their anceſtors from the communion of the Re- 
——— formed churches, even hat the love of God extends 
itſelf equally to all mankind; that no mortal is ren- 

dered finally unhappy by an eternal and invincible de- 

* cree; and that the miſery of thoſe that periſh comes 

from themſelves ; but they explain this doctrine in 

a very different manner from that in which it was 
formerly underſtood, Be that as it may, this is 

the fundamental doctrine of the Arminians, and 
whoever oppoſes it, becomes thereby an adver- 

fary to the whole community ; whereas thoſe, 

whoſe objections are levelled at particular tenets 

which are found in the writings of the Arminian 

divines, cannot be ſaid, with any degree of pro- 

priety, to attack or cenſure the Arminian church, 

whoſe theological ſyſtem, a few articles excepted, 

is vague and uncertain [e], and is not character- 

ized by any fixed ſet of doctrines and principles. 

Such only attack certain doctors of that commu- 

nion, who are divided among themſelves, and 

do not agree, even in their explications of the 
doctrine relating to the extent of the divine love 

and mercy; though this be the fundamental 

point that occaſioned their ſeparation from the 


Reformed churches. cc 

The preſent XIII. The Arminian church makes at preſent | " 
ee but an inconſiderable figure, when compared with " 
the Reformed; and, if credit may be given to « 
public report, it declines from day to day. The th 

| | wv 

e] What renders the Arminian Confeſfon of Faith an | nl 

uncertain repreſentation of the ſentiments of the community, cl 

is, the liberty in which every paſtor is indulged of departing C 

from it, when he finds any of its doctrines. in contradiction 6 

with his private opinions. See the Introduction to the Arminian | 

Confeſſion of Faith, in the third volume of the French abridg- O 

ment of BrRanpT's Hiftory of the Reformation of the Nether- n 


lands. 
* : Arminians 
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Arminians have ſtill in the United Provinces thirty- 
four congregations, more or leſs numerous, which 
are furniſhed with eighty-four paſtors ; beſides 
theſe, their church at Frederictłſtadt, in the dutchy 
of Holſtein, ſtill ſubſiſts. It cannot however be 
faid, that the credit and influence of their reli- 
gious principles have declined with the external 
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luſtre of their community; ſince it is well known, 


that their ſentiments were early adopted in ſeve- 
ral countries, and were ſecretly received by 
many who had not the courage to profeſs them 
openly. Every one is acquainted with the chan 


that has taken place in the eſtabliſned church of 


England, whoſe clergy, generally ſpeaking, ſince 
the time of Archbiſhop Lauvp, have embraced 
the Arminian doctrine concerning Predeſtination 
and Grace; and, fince the reſtoration of CHARLES 
II., have diſcovered a ſtrong propenſity to many 
other tenets of the Arminian church. Beſides 
this, whoever has any acquaintance with the 
world, muſt know, that, in many of the courts 
of Proteſtant princes, and, generally ſpeaking, 
among thoſe perſons that pretend to be wiſer than 
the multitude, the following fundamental prin- 
ciple of Arminianiſm is adopted: © That thoſe 
doctrines, whole belief is neceſſary to ſalvation, 
are very few in number; and that every one is to 
te be left at full liberty, with reſpect to his private 
ſentiments of God and religion, provided his 
life and actions be conformable to the rules of 
ce piety and virtue.” Even the United Provinces, 
which ſaw within their boſom the defeat of Armi- 
nianiſm, are at this time ſenſible of a conſiderable 
change in that reſpect ; for while the patrons of 
Calviniſm in that republic acknowledge, that the 
community, which makes an external profeſſion 
of Arminianiſm, declines gradually both in its 
numbers and influence, they, at the ſame time, 
complain, that its doctrines and ſpirit gain 4 nx 
| | rom 
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5 E N T. from day to day; that they have even inſinuated 
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themſelves more or leſs into the boſom of the 
eſtabliſhed church, and infected the theological 
ſyſtem of many of thoſe very paſtors who are ap- 
inted to maintain the doctrine and authority of 
the ſynod of Dort. The progreſs of Arminianiſm 
in other countries is abundantly known; and its 
votaries in France, Geneva, and many parts of 
Switzerland, are certainly very numerous | ee]. 
| The 


2 [ee] It may not however be improper to obſerve here, 
that the progreſs of Arminiani/m has been greatly retarded, 


may, that its cauſe daily declines in Germany and ſeveral parts 


of Switzerland, in conſequence: of the aſcendant which the 
Leibnitian and Wolfian philoſophy hath gained in theſe coun- 


tries, and particularly among the clergy and men of learning. 


LEeiBxITzZ and WoL, by attacking that liberty of indifference, 
which is ſuppoſed to imply the power of acting not only with- 
out, but again/# motives, ſtruck at the very foundation of the 
Arminian ſyſtem. But this was not all: for, by confidering 


that multiplicity of worlds that compoſe the univerſe, as one 


Sy/tem or Whole, whoſe greateit poſſible perfection is the uLT1- 
MATE END of creating el, and the ſovereign purpoſe of 
governing wiſdom, they removed from the doctrine of Pre- 
deſtination thoſe arbitrary procedures and narrow views, with 
which the Calviniſts are ſuppoſed to have loaded it, and gave 
it a new, a more pleaſing, and a more philoſophical aſpect. 
As the Leibnitians laid down this great zxD, as the ſupreme 
obje& of God's univerſal dominion, and the ſcope to which all 


his diſpenſations are directed, ſo they concluded, that, if this 


end was propoſed, it muſt beaccompliſhed. Hence the doctrine 
of neceſlity, to fulfil the purpoſes of a Predeſtination founded in 


_ wiſdom and goodneſs: a neceſſity, phy/ical and mechanical in 


the motions of material and inanimate things, but a neceſſity, 
moral and ſpiritual in the voluntary determinations of intelli- 
| mas beings, in conſequence of prepollent motives, which pro- 

uce their effects with certainty, thongh theſe effects be con- 
tingent, and by no means the offspring of an abſolute and eſ- 
ſentially immutable fatality. Theſe principles are evidently 
applicable to the main doctrines of Calviniſm ; by them Pre- 
deſtination is confirmed, though modified with reſpe& to its 
reaſons and its ends; by them Irreſiſtible Grace (irreſiſtible in a 
moral ſenſe) is maintained upon the hypotheſis of prepollent 


motives and a moral neceſſity. The perſeverance of the Saints 


is alſo explicable upon the ſame ſyſtem, by a ſeries of moral 
cauſes producing a ſeries of moral effects. In conſequence 


of 


Cuar; III. The HisTory of the Arminian Cavacn. 


The external forms of divine worſhip and 
eccleſiaſtical government in the Arminian church 
are almoſt the ſame with thoſe that are in uſe 
among” the Preſtyterians. As, however, the 
leading men among the Arminians are peculiarly 
ambitious of maintaining their correſpondence and 
fraternal intercourſe with the church of England, 
and leave no circumſtance unimproved that may 
tend to confirm this union; ſo they diſcover, 
upon all occaſions, their approbation of the 
epiſcopal form of eccleſiaſtical government, and 
profeſs to regard it as moſt ancient, as truly ſa- 
cred, and as ſuperior to all other inſtitutions of 


church- polity [/]. 
CHAP. 


of all this, ſeveral divines of the German church have applied 
the Leibnitian and Wolfian philoſophy to the illuſtration of the 
doctrines of Chriſtianity ; and the learned Canzivs has writ- 
ten a book expreſsly to ſhew the eminent uſe that may be made 
of that philolphy in throwing light upon the chief articles of 
our faith. See his Philo/ophie Leibnitianæ & Wolfianæ U/us 
in T heologid per præcipua fidei capita, aufore IsRAEL. THEO RH. 
Canzio, and of which a ſecond edition was publiſhed at 
Francfort and Leipſic, in 1749. See alſo WITTEN BACH“s 
Tentamen Theologiæ Dogmatice Methodo Scientifica. pertractatæ, 
which was publiſhed in three vols. 8vo. at Frangfort, in 1747. 
See above all, the famous work of Le1BNn1Tz, entitled, E/ais 
de Theodicte, ſur la Bonts de Dieu, la Liberte de Phomme, & 
Porigine du mal. It is remarkable enough, that the Leibnitian 
ſyſtem has been embraced by very few, ſcarcely by any, of 
the Engliſh Calviniſts. Can this be owing to a want of incli- 
nation towards philoſophical diſcuſſions? This cannot be ſaid, 
The ſcheme of neceſſity and of partial evils tending to uni- 
wverſal good, has, indeed, been foſtered in ſome parts of Great 
Britain, and even has turned ſome zealous Arminians into 
moderate and philoſophical Calviniſts. But the zealous Cal- 
viniſts have, for the moſt part, held firm to their theology, and 
blended no ohiloſophical principles with their ſyſtem; and 
it is certain, that the moſt eminent philoſophers have been 
found, generally ſpeaking, among the Arminians. If both 
Calvicits and Arminians claim a KI N, it is certain that the 
latter alone can boaſt of a NewTon, a Locks, a CLARKE, 
and a Boy IE. . 

[f] Hence, to omit many other circumſtances that ſhew 
unqueſtionably the truth of this obſervation, the Arminians 
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- The riſe of 
the Qua- 


kers. 
George Fox, 


The HISTORY of the Sef called Quarters, 


£155 OFAP TER IV; 
The Hisrokv of the Sect called Quakrrs. 


HE fe& of Quaxtrs received this deno- 
mination, in the year 1650, from GERvas 
BenwerT, Eſq; a juſtice of peace in Derbyſhire [g], 
partly on account of the convulfive agitations and 


ſhakings of the body with which their diſcourſes 


to the people were uſually attended, and partly 
on account of the exhortation addreſſed to this ma- 
giſtrate by Fox and his companions, who, when 
they were called before him, deſired him, with a 
loud voice and a vehement emotion of body, to 
tremble at the word of the Lord. However far- 


caſtical this appellation may be, when conſidered 


in its origin, the members of this ſe& are willing 
to adopt it, provided it be rightly underſtood ; 


they prefer, nevertheleſs, to be called, in alluſion 
to that doctrine that is the fundamental principle 
of their aſſociation, Children, or Confeſſors of Light. 


In their converſation and intercourſe with each 
other, they uſe no other term of appellation than 
that of Friend [H]. N | 
This ſect had its riſe in England, in thoſe 
unhappy times of confuſion, anarchy, and civil 
diſcord, when every political or religious fanatic, 


that had formed new plans of government, or 


invented new ſyſtems of theology, came forth with 
his novelties to public view, and propagated them 
with impunity among a fickle and vnthinking 


have been at great pains to repreſent Gxor ius, their hero and 
their oracle, as a particular admirer of the conſtitution and go- 
vernment of the church of England, which he preferred before 


all other forms of eccleſiaſtical polity. See what Ls CLERc 


has publiſhed on this ſubject at the end of the edition of Gro- 
TiUs's book, De Veritate Religionis Chriſtianz, which he gave 
at the Hague in the year 1724, p. 376. 

[z] See GeorGE Stwel”s Hiſtory of the Quakers, p. 23-— 


Ne aL's Hiftory of the Puritans, vol. iv. p. 32. 


[+] SEWEL, Ic. cit. p. 624. 


multitude, 


Car. IV. We His rokr of the Lect called Qu axrrs. 


multitude, Its parent and founder was GzorGct 
Fox [i], a ſhoemaker, of a dark and melancholy 
complexion, and of a viſionary and enthuſiaſtic 


turn of mind. About the year 1647, which was 


the twenty -third year of his age, he began to 
ſtroll through ſeveral counties in England, giving 
himſelf out for a perſon divinely inſpired, and ex- 


c [i] The anonymous writer of 4 Letter to Dr. Formey, 
F. R. S. publiſhed by Nico, ſeems much offended at Mr. 
FoRMEy on account of his calling Grox Ge Fox a man of a 
turbulent ſpirit, c. He tells us, on the contrary, that, from 
all the information worthy of credit which he was able to 
procure, it appears, that Fox “ was a man of ſo meek, con- 
* tented, eaſy, ſteady, and tender a diſpoſition, that it was a 
«« pleaſure to be in his company, — that he exerciſed no autho- 
* rity but over evil, and that every where and in all, but with 
& love, compaſſion, and long ſuffering.” This account he 
takes from PENN; and it is very probable that he has looked 
no farther, unleſs it be to the curious portrait which Thomas 
ELLwooD, another Quaker, has given of Fox, a portrait in 
which there is ſuch an affected jingle of words, as ſhews the 
author to have been more attentive to the arrangement of his 
ſentences, than to a true exhibition of the character of his 
original: for we are told by EL. Lwoop, that this ſame GzorGEx 
Fox was deep in divine knowledge, powerful in preaching, 
fervent in prayer, quick in diſcerning, ſound in judgment 
(riſum teneatis, amici), —manly in perſonage, grave in geſture, 
courteous in converſation, weighty in communication, &c. 
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&, After having thus painted GeorGs after the fancy of 


his two brethren (for fancy 1s the Quaker's fountain of light 
and truth), the letter writer obſerves, that Dr. Fox uE has 
taken his account of George's turbulence and fanaticiſm from 
MosnEIMu' Ecclgſaſtical Hiſtory. As Mos EAM then is dead, 
and cannot defend himſelf, may I be permitted to beg of this 
Anonymous Letter-writer, who appears to be a candid and 
rational man, to caſt an eye upon SEWEL's Hiſtory of the Qua- 
bers, and to follow this meet, courtecus, and modeſt GEORGE, 
running like a wild man through ſeveral counties, refuſing 
homage to his ſovereign, interrupting the miniſters in the pub- 
lic celebration of divine ſervice at Nottingham, Mansfield, and 
Market Beſeuorth ? It is remarkable, that the very learned and 
worthy Dr. HENRY More, who was not himſelf without a 
ſtrong tincture of enthuſiaſm, and who looked upon PEN & as 
a pious Chriſtian, treated nevertheleſs GrorgGr Fox as a 
melancholy fanatic, and as one poſſeſſed with the Devil. See 
his My. of Godlin:ſs, B. x. ch. 13. As alſo Schl. in Dia- 
logue, v. § 5. | : 
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The HisTory of the Sect called Quàkkxs. 


| P 2 * 
CENT. horting the people to attend to the voice of the 


XVI 
'SxcT. 


nn. divine word, that lies hid in the hearts of all men. 


PaxT ll, After the execution of CHARLES I., when all laws 
— both civil and eccleſiaſtical ſeemed to be entirely 


the Chriſtian people called Quakers, This work is remarkable 


ſuſpended, if not extinct, Fox exerted his fanatical 
powers with new vigour, and formed more am- 
bitious and extenſive views. Having acquired a 


_ conſiderable number of diſciples of both ſexes, who 
were ſtrongly infected with his wild enthuſiaſm, he 


excited great tumults in ſeveral parts of England; 
and, in the year 1650, went ſo far as to diſturb 
the devotion of thoſe that were aſſembled in the 
churches for the purpoſes of public worſhip, de- 
claring, that all ſuch aſſemblies were uſeleſs and 
unchriſtian. For theſe extravagances, both he and 


his companions were frequently caſt into priſon, and 


chaſtiſed, as. diſturbers of the peace, by the civil 
magiſtrate [EK]. | 5 
5 II. The 


[4] Beſides the ordinary writers of the eccleſiaſtical hiſtory 
of this century, the curious reader will do well to conſult 
Crots11 Hiſtoria Quaſteriana, Tribus Libris comprehenſa, the 
ſecond edition of which was publiſhed in 8vo at Amſterdam, 
in the year 1703. A phyſician named Kol HANS1Lbus, who 
was born a Lutheran, but turned Quaker, publiſhed critical 
remarks upon this hiſtory, under the title of Dilucidationes, 
which were firſt printed at Amſterdam, in the year 1696. And 
it muſt be acknowledged, that there are many inaccuracies 
in the hiſtory of ,Crozs1vs; it is, however, much leſs faulty 
than another hiſtory of this ſe, which was publiſhed at Clog: 
in 12mo, in the year 1692, under the following title: Hi/toire 
abreges de la naiſſancr et du progres du Kouakeriſme avec celle de 


ſes dogmes; for the anonymous author of this latter hiſtory, 


inſtead of relating well. atteſted facts, has compiled, without 
either diſcernment or choice, ſuch an extravagant medley of 
truth and falſehood, as is rather adapted to excite laughter 
than to adminiſter inſtruction. See the ſecond book of CROE/ 
$iUs's Hiftoria Quakeriana, p. 322. and 376. as alſo L 
CIE, Biblioth. Univerſelle et Hiſtorigue, tom. xxit. p. 53. — 
The moſt ample and authentic account of this ſect is that which 
was compoſed by GEORGE SEWEL, from a great variety of 
genuine records, and partly from the papers of Fox, its foun- 
der, and publiſhed under the following title: The Hiftory of 


both 


Caae. IV. The Hisrokv of the Se called QUAKERSs. 


II. The firſt aſſociation of Quakers was com- 
poſed moſtly of viſionary fanatics, and of perſons 
that really ſeemed to be diſordered in their brains; 
and hence they committed many. enormities, which 
the modern Quakers endeavour to alleviate and 
diminiſh, but which««hey neither pretend to juſtify 
nor to approve. For the greateſt part, of them 
were riotous and tumultuous in the higheſt de- 
gree; and even their female diſciples, forgetting 
the delicacy and decency peculiar to their ſex, 


bore their part in theſe diſorders. They ran, like 


Bacchanals, through the towns and villages, de- 
claiming againſt Epiſcopacy, Preſbyterianiſm, and 
every fixed form of religion; railed at public and 

ſtated worſhip; affronted and mocked the clergy, 
even in the very exerciſe of their miniſterial 


both for the induſtry and accuracy which the author has diſ- 
covered in compiling it. But as SEwEL was himſelf a Quaker, 
ſo he is ſometimes chargeable with concealing, diminiſhing, 
or repreſenting under. artful colours, many things, which, if 
impartially related, mu have appeared diſhonourable, and 
might have proved detrimental, to his community. It, muſt 
however be granted, that, notwithſtanding theſe defects, 
SEwEL's hiſtory is abundantly ſufficient to enable an impartial 
and intelligent reader to form a juſt and ſatisfactory idea 
of this viſionary ſet. VoLTaiRE has alſo entertained the 
public with Four Letters, concerning the Religion, Manners, 
and Hiſtory of the Qualers, in his Melanges de Litterature 
J Hiſtoire et de Phileſophie, which are written with his uſual 
wit and elegance, but are rather adapted to amuſe than inſtru. 
The converſation between him and Ax DREW PiTT, an emi- 
nent Quaker in London, which is related in theſe Letters, may 
be true in general; but to render the account of it ſtill more 
pleaſing, the ingenious writer has embelliſhed it with effu- 
tons of wit and fancy, and even-added ſome particulars, that 
are rather drawn from imagination than memory. It is from 
the books already mentioned, that the French Diſertatian on 
the Religion of the 8 (which is placed in the third vo- 
lume of the ſplendid work, entitled, Ceremonies et Coutumes 
Religieuſes de tout les Peuples), is chiefly compiled, though with 
leſs attention and accuracy than might have been expected 
A Lutheran writer, named FREDERIC ErnegsT MEIS, has 
given an account of the Engliſh Quakers in a German work, 
entitled, Entwurſf der Kirchen-Grdnung and Gebrduche der 
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Pa T II. 


The His rokv of the Se#-called QUAKERS. 


c ENT. functions Lee; trampled upon the laws and up- 


on' the authority of the magiſtrates, under the 


pretext of being actuated by a divine impulſe; 


and made uſe of their pretended inſpiration to 


+ [4] A female, contrary to the modeſty of her ſex, came 
into Whitehall Chapel fark naked, in the midſt of public wor- 
ſhip, when CRoMWELL was there preſent. Another came into 
the Parliament-houſe with a trenchard in her hand, which ſhe 


broke in pieces, ſaying, Thus ſhall he be broke in pieces. Tho- 


MAS ADams, having complained to the protector of the im- 
priſonment of ſome of his friends, and not finding redreſs, he 
took off his cap and tore it in pieces, ſaying, So ſhall thy gowern- 
ment be torn from thee and thy houſe. Several, pretending an 
extraordinary meſſage from heaven, went about the ſtreets, de- 
nouncing the judgments of God againſt the Protector and his 
council; and one came to the door of the Parliament-houſe 
with a drawn ſword, and wounded ſeveral, ſaying, He was in- 
fpired by the Holy Spirit to kill every man that ſat in that houſe, 
The moſt extravagant Quaker that appeared in this time, was 
James Naylor, formerly an officer, a man of parts, and 
ſo much admired by theſe fanatics, that they blaſphemouſly 
ſtyled him, The everlaſting ſon of righteouſneſs ; the prince of 
peace; the only begotten ſon of God; the faireſt among ten thou- 
ſand, See NeaL's Hiſtary of the Puritans ;—The Life and 
Trial of NayLoR, p. 6, 7, &c. The anonymous author of 
the Letter to Dr. Formey, F. R. S. ſeems to have loſt fight 
of the ſtate of Quakeriim in the time of Fox, when he denies 
that the charge of turbulence and fanaticiſm can be proved 
againſt him or his friends, and gives the gentle denomination 
of imprudence to the extravagancies exhibited by the Quakers 
under CHARLES I., and the Commonwealth. The ſingle ſtory 


of NayLor, who was the convert and pupil of Fox, the letters, 


full of blaſphemous abſurdity, written to this Roſe of Sharon, 
this zew Jeſus, by Hannan STRANGER, RICHARD Falk- 
MAN, and others, ſhew the horrid vein of fanaticiſm that 
ran through this viſionary ſect. See theſe Letters in the Life 
and Trig of NayLoR, who, though cruelly ſcourged, was, 
however, whipped into his ſenſes, or, at leaſt, brought by his 
ſufferings into a calmer ſtate of mind. See alſo Satan Inthroned, 
Kc. p. 4 and 5. If Quakeriſm be now in Eng/and on a more 
rational footing, we may congratulate its members upon the 


happy change, but at the ſame time condole with them on the 


approaching annihilation. of their ſect; for if reaſon gets in 
among them, the Hiri: (I mean their ſpirit) will ſoon be 
quenched, and fancy being no more the only criterion of truth, 
the fundamental principle of their exiſtence will be deſtroyed. 
In ſuch a cataſtrophe, the abettors of ancient Quakeriſm will 
find ſome reſource among the Methodiſts. 


excite 
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excite the moſt vehement commotions both in ſtate c . 
and church. Hence it is not at all ſurpriſing, 3 
that the ſecular arm was at length raiſed againſt P I, 
theſe pernicious fanatics, and that many of them | 
were ſeverely chaſtiſed for their extravagance and 
folly [/]. CromweLL himſelf, who was, gene- 
rally ſpeaking, an enemy to no fect, however 
enthuſiaſtical it might be, entertained uneaſy 
apprehenſions from the frantic violence of the 
Quakers, and therefore, in his firſt thoughts, 
formed a reſolution to ſuppreſs their riſing 
community. But when he perceived that they 
treated with contempt both his promiſes 
; threatenings, and were, in effect, too powerful 
or too headſtrong to yield to either, he prudent 
abſtained from the uſe of force, and contente 
himſelf with employing wiſe meaſures and pre 
cautions to prevent their fomenting ſedition amon 
the people, or undermining the foundations of hi 
new ſovereignty [n]. | A SIE, 21 | 
III. In proceſs of time, the fumes of this Pb pe, 
exceſſive fanaticiſm began to evaporate, and tea under 
the ardent impetuoſity of the riſing ſect ſeemed ae. 
gradually to ſubſide; nor did the divine light, of James Il. 
which the Quakers - boaſt, produce ſuch tumults. | 
in church and ſtate, as at the firſt declaration of 
their celeſtial pretenſions. Under the reign of 
CHaRLEs II., both their religious doctrine and 
diſcipline aſſumed a more regular and permanent 
form, by the care and induſtry of Fox, aſſiſted, in 
this very neceſſary undertaking, by Robert BAR- 
CLAY, GEORGE KEITH, and SAMUEL FISHER, men 
of learning and abilities, who became, notwith- 
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[/] Ne at's Hiſtory of the Puritans, vol. iv. p. 153.—SEeWEL*s 
Hiſtory, &c. paſjim. | , 
[m] CLakenvon tells us, in his Hiſtory of the Rebellion, that 
the Quakers always perſevered in their bitter enmity agauinſt 
CROMWELL. See SEWEL's Hiſtory, book i. p. 91. 113. 148, 
149. | 
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Fox ſtood in urgent need of ſuch able aſſiſtants; 


Parr JI. for his groſs ignorance had rendered his religion, 
ſſhitherto, a confuſed medley of incoherent tenets 


and viſions. . The new triumvirate, therefore, 
uſed their utmoſt endeavours to digeſt theſe 
under certain heads, and to reduce them to a ſort 
of theological ſyſtem [»]. But ſuch was the 
change of times, that the wiſer and more moderate 
Quakers in England ſuffered more vexations, and 
were involved in greater calamities; than had 
fallen to the lot of their frantic and turbulent 
anceſtors. Theſe vexations, indeed, were not ſo 
much the conſequence of their religious principles, 
as of their ſingular cuſtoms and manners in civil 


life. For they would never give to magiſtrates 


thoſe titles of honour and pre-eminence that are 
deſigned to mark the reſpect due to their autho- 
rity ; they alſo refuſed obſtinately to take the oath 
of allegiance to their ſovereign [o], and to pay 
tithes to the clergy ; hence they were looked 


upon as rebellious ſubjects, and, on that account, 


were frequently puniſhed with great ſeverity [p]. 


Under the reign of James II., and more par- 


ticularly about the year 1685, they began to ſee 


[+] For an account of the life and writings of BaRcLAV, 
Tee the General Di#ionary,—SEWEL, in his Hiftory of the Qua- 
bers, gives an ample account of KEIT H. There is alſo par- 
ticular mention made of Fis HER, in a German work, inti- 
tled, Unſchuldige Nachricht, 1750, p. 338. 

lo] This refuſal to take the oath of allegiance did not 
proceed from any diſaffection to the government, but from a 
perſuaſion that all oaths were unlawful, and that fvearing, even 


upon the moſt ſolemn occaſions, was forbidden in the New Teſ- 


tament. They alſo ſincerely believed, that they were as much 
obliged to obedience by an affirmation, which they were willing 
to make, as by an oath. ; Wn — 

[p] See a circumſtantial account of their ſufferings under 
CHARLES II., in Neai's Hiſtory of the Puritans, vol. iv. 
P- 313- 353- 390. 432. * 518. 552. 569. —- Bux xET'Y Hiſ⸗ 
zory of his own Times, vol. i. p. 271. - SEW EL, loc. cit. paſſim. 
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more proſperous days, and to enjoy the ſweets of c E Nr. 


toleration and liberty, which they owed not to 
the clemency of the government, but to the 


friendſhip of that monarch for the famous WII - — 


LIAu PENN [q], who had been employed by him 
in matters of the utmoſt moment, and had ren- 
dered him ſignal and important ſervices [y]. 
What Jamzs had done, from motives of a per- 
ſonal or political nature, in favour of the Quakers, 
King WILLIA III. confirmed and continued, from 
a zeal for maintaining the rights of conſcience, 
and advancing the cauſe of religious liberty. 


From theſe motives, he procured a full and ample ; 


toleration for diſſenters of almoſt all denominations ; 
and the Quakers, in conſequence of this grant, 


[7] See SewerL”s Hiftory of the Quakers. 4 

fl] The indulgence of James II. towards the Quakers, 
and other. diſſenters from the eſtabliſhed church, was, at bot- 
tom, founded on a zeal for popery, and deſigned to favour 
the Roman Catholics. More particularly the order he ſent 
to the Lord Mayor of London, the 7th of Nowember 1687, to 
diſpenſe with the Quakers not ſwearing, was evidently degn- 
ed to open a door to the Roman Catholics to bear offices in 
the ſtate without a legal qualification.—At the ſame time it 
was probable enough, that a perſonal attachment to the famous 
WILLIAu PENN may have contributed to render this mo- 
narch more indulgent to this ſect than he would otherwiſe 
have been. The reaſons of this attachment are differently 
repreſented. Some ſuppoſe it to have been owing to the ſer- 
vices of his father in the fleet commanded againft the Dutch, 


in the year 1665, by King James, when Duke of York. 


Others attribute this attachment to his perſonal ſervices. From 
the high degree of favour he enjoyed at court, they conclude 
that he was a concealed papiſt, and aſſiſted the king in the exe- 
cution of his defigns. That the imputation of popery was ground- 
leſs, appears from his correſpondence with Dr. TiLLoTsoN, 
which is publiſhed in the Life of PENN, that is prefixed to 
the firſt volume of the works of the latter. It is neverthelets 
certain, that he was very intimate with Father PETERS, the 
hot-headed Jeſuit, whoſe bigotry formed the king's projects, 
and whoſe imprudence rendered them abortive. It is alſo cer- 
tain, that, in the year 1686, he went over to Holland, in order 


to perſuade the prince of Orange to come into King James's 
meaſures, | 
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PART 11. 


The propa- 
gation of 
Quakeriſn 
out of Eng- 


land, 


and formed ſettlements there not long after the 
firſt riſe of their ſect; and it afterwards happened, 
by a ſingular concourſe of events, that this new 


. The HisTORY of the Sect called Quakers. 


enjoyed at. length, upon a conſtitutional footing, 
tranquillity and freedom | 5]. | 
IV. Fatigued with the vexations and perſecu- 
tion which they ſuffered in their native country 
during the reign of CHaRLES II., the Quakers 
looked about for ſome diſtant ſettlements, where 
they might ſhelter themſelves from the ſtorm ; 
and with this view began to diſſeminate their re- 
ligious principles in various countries. Attempts 
of this nature were made in Germany, Pruſſia, 
France, Italy, Greece, Holland, and Holſtein, but 
with little ſucceſs. The Dutch, however, were, 
aſter much importunity, perſuaded to allow a 
certain number of | theſe enthuſiaſts to ſettle in 


Holland, where they ſtill continue to reſide. 


Multitudes of them alſo went over to America, 


world became the chief ſeat of their proſperity 
and freedom. WILLIAM PENN, ſon of the fa- 
mous vice-admiral of that name, who embraced 
Duakeriſm in the year 1668, received, in the year 
1080, from CHARLES II., and from the Engliſh 
parliament, the grant of an ample, fertile, but 
uncultivated province in America, as a reward 
for the eminent ſervices of his father. This il- 


luſtrious Quaker, who was far from being deſti- 


tute of parts, and whoſe activity and penetration 
were accompanied with an uncommon degree of 
eloquence [], carried over with him into his new 
dominions a conſiderable colony of his Friends 


DL] Oeuvres de M. de VoLTAIRE, tom. iv. p. 182. 
lt] Biſhop Burnet, who knew PEN N perſonally, ſays, 
that “ he was a talking vain man, who had ſuch a high opi- 


«© nion of his own eloquence, that he. thought nothing could 


«« ſtand before it; and that he had a tedious /y/cious way, that 


«© was not apt to overcome a man's reaſon, though it might 
tire lus patience,” 


4 | and 
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and Brethren; and he founded in thoſe diſtant 
regions a republic, whoſe form, laws, and inſti- 
tutions, reſembled no other known ſyſtem of go- 
vernment, whoſe pacific principles, and commer- 


cial ſpirit have long bleſſed it with tranquillity 


and opulence, and which ſtill continues in a pro- 
ſperous and flouriſhing ſtate [4]. The Quakers 
predominate in this colony, both by their in- 
fluence and their numbers; but all thoſe who 
acknowledge the exiſtence and providence of one 
Supreme Being, and ſhew their reſpect to that 
Being, either by external worſhip, or at leaſt by 
the regularity of their lives and actions, are ad- 
mitted to the rights and privileges of citizens in 
this happy republic. The large province that 
conſtitutes its territory was called Penn/ytvania, 


from the name of its proprietor ; and its capund 


city was named Philadelphia, from the ſpirit o 
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union and fraternal love that reigned at firſt, and 


is {till ſuppoſed to prevail, more or leſs, among its 
inhabitants. | 

V. Even during the life of their founder, the 
Quakers, notwithſtanding their extraordinary 
pretenſions to fraternal charity and union, were 
frequently divided 'into parties, and involved 
in conteſts and debates. "Theſe debates, indeed, 
which were carried on in the years 1656, 1661, 
and 1683, with peculiar. warmth, were not occa- 
ſioned by any doctrines of a religious nature, but 
by a diverſity of opinions about matters of diſ- 
cipline, about certain cuſtoms and manners, and 
other affairs of little moment; and they were ge- 


[z] The laws and charters of the colony of Pennſylvania 
may be ſeen in Rayin's Hiſtory, Pzxnx's Works, and in other 
collections of public records; they are alſo inſerted in the Bi- 
blictheque Britannique, tom. xv. p. 310. tom. xvi. p. 127. — PEN N 
acquired a great reputation, both by his writings and the ac- 


tive figure he made in life. See the accounts given of him by 
DEWEL and Buxx Er. | 


* 


nerally 


The inteſ- 
tine diſputes 
and con eſts 
of the 
Quakers, 
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nerally terminated in a ſhort time, and without 
much difficulty [ww]. But, after the death of 
Fox, which happened. in_ the year 1691, ſome 
Friends, and more eſpecially GrOROCE KEITR, 
who was, by far the moſt learned member of the 


community, excited, by their doctrines and in- 


novations, new diſcords of a much more ſerious 
and momentous kind than thoſe which had be- 
fore divided the Bretbren. This fountain of con- 
tention was opened in Pennſylvania, where KRITR 
was charged with erroneous opinions concerning 
ſeveral points of theology, and more particularly 
concerning the Human Nature of CHRIST, which 


he ſuppoſed to be two-fold, the one ſpiritual and 


celeſtial, the other corporeal. and terreſtrial [x]. 
This and other inventions of Keira would per- 


haps have paſſed without cenſure, -among a people 


who reduce the whole of religion to fancy and a 
kind of ſpiritual inſtinct, had not this learned 
man animadverted, with a certain degree of ſe- 
verity, upon ſome of the fantaſtic notions of the 
American Brethren, and oppoſed, in a more par- 


' ticular manner, their method of converting the 
whole hiſtory of CarisT's life and ſufferings into 


a mere allegory, or, ſymbolical repreſentation of 
the duties of Chriſtianity, The European Qua- 
kers dare not ſo far preſume upon the indulgence 
of the civil and eccleſiaſtical powers, as to den 

openly the reality of the hiſtory of the life, medi- 
ation, and ſufferings of Cuari1sT; but in Ame- 


rica, where they have nothing to fear, they are 
ſaid to expreſs themſelves without ambiguity, 


on this ſubject, and to maintain publicly, that 
CurrsT never exiſted, but in the hearts of the 
faithful. This point was debated between KEiTH 


[ww] See SeweL's Hiſtory of the Luakers. 

0F [x] Ceremonies et Coutumes de tous les Peuples du monde, 
tom. iv. p. 141,-Crogs1t Hiftoria Quakeriana, lib. iii. 
p. 446. 

and 
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of the ſet held in England, and was at length 
brought before the parliament. The conteſt was 
'terminated in the year 1695, by the excommu- 
nication of Kirn and his adherents, which fo 
exaſperated this famous Quater | y], that he re- 
turned, ſome years after this, into the boſom of 
the Engliſh church, and died in its commu- 
nion [z]. His friends and followers continued, 
for a long time, to hold their aſſemblies and ex- 
erciſe their religion in a ſtate of ſeparation from 
the reſt of the ſect; but now, if we may believe 
public fame, they are reconciled with their Bre- 


thren [a]. 


CF [yz] Biſhop Buxxner, who was certainly, better ac- 
quainted with the hiſtory of KerTa (with whom he had been 
educated) than Dr. Mos REIM, attributes his return to the 
church of England to a much worthier motive than irritation 
and reſentment. He tells us that KerTH, after that the Ame- 
rican Quakers had appeared to him as little better than Deiſts, 
oppoſed them ſo warmly, that they ſent him back to England. 
Here he opened a new meeting, and by a printed. ſummons 
called together the whole party to convince them of theſe er- 
rors. He continued theſe meetings, ſays the biſhop, being 
*« ſtill, in outward appearance, a Quaker, for ſome years; till, 
<« having prevailed as far as he ſaw any appearance of ſucceſs, 
© he laid afde their exterior, and was reconciled to the 
* church.“ See Bux XET Hiſtory of his own Times, vol. ii. 


p. 249. 


[z] See Box, ibid.—Szws1.'s account of the troubles | 


occaſioned by Kt1T H, in his Hifory of the Zuakers., But SeweEL 
was either unacquainted with the true nature and ſtate of this 
controverſy, which, as he was an illiterate man, may well have 
been the caſe, or he has given deſignedly a falſe and ambiguous 
repreſentation of the matter. See the life of CusTEen, in the 
Europa Erudita of RanTLEFUs *, where this controverſy is 
paced in its true light. KusT.ER was a man of probity, who 
ived at that time in America, and was an eye-witnels of theſe 
diviſions, 
[a] See Roctr's Chriftian Quaker, publiſhed in 4to at Len- 
don, in the year 1699 ;—as alſo, The Quaters a Divided Prople, 
publiſhed in 1708. Ur/chuldig. Nachright. 1744, p. 496. 


* This work is written in German, 
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PART Il, 


The reli- 
gion of the 
Quakers 
confidered 
in a general 
point of 
view. 


The HisTory of the Sef called Quakkks. 


VI. The religion of the ſect, called Quakers, 
has an air of novelty that ſtrikes at firſt fight ; 
but, when viewed cloſely, it will appear to. be 
nothing more than a certain modification of that 
famous myſtic theology, which aroſe ſo early as the 
ſecond century, was foſtered and embelliſhed by 
the luxuriant fancy of Or1cen, and paſſing through 
various hands, aſſumed different aſpects until it 
was adopted by the Quaters, who ſet off the 
motely form with new additions of their own in- 
vention, Fox, indeed, is not chargeable with 
theſe inventions; his ignorant and inelegant ſim. 
plicity places him beyond the reach of ſuſpicion 
in this matter; but it is, at the ſame time, un- 
doubtedly certain, that all his doctrine concerning 


the internal word, and the divine light within, its 


operations and effects, was either borrowed from 
the writings of the Myſtics, which were, at that 
time, in the hands of many, or at leaſt picked up 
from the converſation and expreſſions of ſome 
perſons of the Myſtic order. The tenets, however, 
which this blunt and illiterate man expreſſed in 
a rude, confuſed, and ambiguous manner, were 
dreſſed up and preſented under a different form by 
the maſterly hands of BarcrLay, 'Keirn, Fisnen, 
and PENN, who digeſted them with ſuch ſagacity 
and art, that they aſſumed the aſpect of a regular 


' ſyſtem. The Quaters may therefore be deemed 


with reaſon the principal branch of the Myſtics, 
as they not. only embraced the precepts of their 
 bidden wiſdom, but even ſaw its whole tendency, 
and adopted, without heſitation, all its conſe- 
quences [S]. 

: VII. The 


[] Moſt people are of opinion, that we are to learn the true 
doctrine and ſentiments of the Qyakers from the Catech!/m of 
Rog ER T BaxCLay, and more eſpecially from his Apology fer 
the true Chriſtian Divinity, &c. which was publiſhed at London 
in 4to, in the year 1676, and was tranſlated into ſeveral fo- 


reign KY 
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VII. The fundamental doctrine of Quakeri/m, 


from whence all their other tenets are derived, 
| | | „„ . 
reign languages. Nor do I deny, that the members of this 
ſect are very deſirous that we ſhould judge of their religious 
ſentiments by the doctrine that is exhibited in theſe books. 
But if thoſe who are diſpoſed to judge by this rule go ſo far as 
to maintain, that theſe books contain all the religious tenets 
that have formerly been advanced, or are at preſent adopt- 
ed by the people called 2uakers, they may be refuted, with- 
out difficulty, from a great variety of books and records, of 
, unqueſtionable authenticity. It is neceſſary to enter into the 
true ſpirit of BaxcLay's writings. This ingenious man ap- 
peared as a Patron and Defender of Quakeriſm, and not as a 

rofeſſed teacher or expoſitor of its various doctrines ; and he 
interpreted and modified the opinions of this ſect after the 
manner of a champion or advocate, who undertakes the de- 
fence of an odious cauſe. How then does he go to work ? In 
the firſt place, he obſerves an entire ſilence in relation to thoſe 
fundamental principles of Chriſtianity, concerning which it 
is of great conſequence to know the real opinions of the Qua- 
kers; and thus he exhibits a ſyſtem of theology that is evi- 


dently lame and imperfect. For it is the peculiar buſineſs of 


a prudent apologiſt- to paſs over in ſilence points that are 
ſcarcely ſuſceptible of a plauſible defence, and to enlarge upon 


thoſe only which the 8 of genius and eloquence may be 


able to embelliſh and exhibit in an advantageous point of 
view. It is obſervable, in the ſecond place, that BAR CLAx 
touches in a flight, ſuperficial, and haſty manner, ſome tenets, 
which, when amply explained, had expoſed the Quakers to 
ſevere cenſures ; and in this he diſcovers plainly the weakneſs 
of his, cauſe. Laſtly, to omit many other obſervations that 
might be made here, this writer employs the greateſt dexterity 
and art in ſoftening and modifying thoſe invidious doctrines 
which he cannot conceal, and dare not diſavow; for which 
purpoſe he carefully avoids all thoſe phraſes and terms that 
are made uſe of by the 2aters, and are peculiar to their ſect, 
and expreſſes. their tenets in ordinary language, in terms of a 
vague and indefinite nature, and in a ſtile that caſts a fort of 
maik over their natural a{pe&. At this rate the moſt enor- 
mous errors may be held with impunity ; for there is no doc- 
trine, however abſurd, to which a plauſible air may not be 
given by following the inſidious method of BAR CLA; and it 
is well known, that even the doctrine of SIN OS was, with a 
like artifice, dreſſed out and diſguiſed by ſome of his diſciples. 
The other writers of this ſect have declared their ſentiments 
with more freedom, perſpicuity, and candour, particularly the 
famous W1iLL1am Pexx and Geokce WrHiTEnEaD, whoſe 
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ſchool, © That there lies concealed in the minds «f 


c all men à certain. portion of divine reaſon, a ſpark 
of the ſame wiſdom that exiſts in the Supreme 


. © Being. Therefore, thoſe who are deſirous of ar- 


e riving at true felicity and eternal ſalvation, 


* muſt, according to their ſyſtem, by ſelf-con- 


e verſe, .contemplation, and perpetual efforts to 


« ſubdue their ſenſual affections, endeavour to 
« draw forth, kindle, and inflame that divine, 
« hidden „ Which is overpowered by the 
ce darkneſs of the fleſh, and ſuffocated, as it were, 
« by that maſs of matter with which it is ſur- 
« rounded. They who obſerve this rule, will 
ce feel, ſay the Quakers, a divine glow of warmth 
* and light, and hear a celeſtial and divine voice 
e proceeding from the inward receſſes of their 
« fouls; and by this light and this voice they 
ce will be led to all truth, and be perfectly aſſured 
ce of their union with the Supreme Being.“ This 


hidden treaſure, which is poſſeſſed, though not 


improved, by all the human race, bears dif- 
terent denominations in the language of this fana- 
tical ſect. They frequently call it divine light, 
ſometimes a ray of the eternal wiſdom, at others, 


the heavenly Sophia, whom they ſuppoſe married 


to a morral, and whoſe wedding garments ſome 
of their writers deſcribe with the moſt gaudy and 


writings deſerve an attentive peruſal preferably to all the other 
productions of that community. There is, among other writ- 
ings of theſe eminent Quakers, one in whoſe compoſition they 
were both concerned, and which was publiſhed at London, in the 
year 1674, under the following title: The Chriftian Quaker and 
his Divine Teſtimony vindicated by Scripture, Reaſon, aud Autho- 
rities, againſt the injurious Attempts that have been lately made by 
ſeveral Adverſaries. The firft Part of this book was written 
by Pexx ; and the ſecond by WHiTEHEaD. There is alſo in 
SzwEL's Hiſtory, a Confeſſion of Faith, that was publiſhed by 
the Quakers in the year 1693, during their controverſy with 
Kir H; but this confeſſion is compoſed with great prudence, 
and is full of ambiguity. | 
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pompous eloquence. But the moſt uſual epi- CEN r. 
thets given to this ſpiritual treaſure are thoſe of Peart it. 
the internal word, and of CHRIST within; for as, Perl. 
on the one hand, they adopt that doctrine of 
Orrcen, and the ancient Myſtics, which repre- 

ſents CRHRISTH as the eternal reaſon, or wiſdom 

of God; and, on the other, maintain, that all 

men are endowed naturally with a certain portion 

of the divine. wiſdom; they are thus directly led 

to affirm, that CHRIST, or the word of God, 

dwells and ſpeaks in the hearts of all men [e]. 

VIII. All the ſingularities and wonderful fan- The tenets 
cies, that are to be found in the religious ſyſtem e 
of the Quakers, are the immediate conſequences fund. mental 
of the fundamental principle now mentioned. 
For fince CarisT reſides in the inward frame of 
every mortal; it follows, '** Firſt, That the whole 
ce of religion conſiſts in calling off the mind from 
cc external objects, in weakening the influence 
« and aſcendant of the outward ſenſes, and in 
« every one's entering deeply into the inmoſt 
« recefſes of his heart, and liſtening attentively 
« to the divine inſtructions and commands that 
« the internal word or CHRIST within delivers 
cc there; ſecondly, That the external word, i. e. the 
ce holy Scripture, neither points out the way of 
ec ſalvation, nor leads men to it; fince it only 
* conſiſts of letters and words, which, being toid 
&« of life, have not a degree of efficacy and power 
cc {ſufficient to i//uminate the human mind, and to 
« unite it to God. The only advantage that, in 
ce their opinion, reſults from a peruſal of the 
ce holy Scriptures, is, that they excite the mind 


[e] It is nevertheleſs to be obſerved, that the modern Qua- 
kers, as appears from the writings of MazTrYw and others, 
are, generally ſpeaking, ignorant of the ſy{tem of their an- 
ceſtors, and perperually confound the innate divine light above- 


mentioned, with the operations of the Holy Ghoſt in the minds 
of the faithful, 
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to liſten to the dictates of the internal word, 
and to go to the ſchool of CHRIS, who teaches 
within tbem; or, to. expreſs the ſame thing in 
other words, they look upon the bible as a 
mute maſter, who, by ſigns and figures, points 
out and diſcovers that living maſter and effec- 
tual guide who dwells in the mind. Thirdly, 
That they who are without this written word, 


ſuch as the Jews, Mahometans, and ſavage na- 


tions, are not, on that account, either removed 
from the path, or deſtitute of the doctrine of 
ſalvation, though they indeed want this infe- 
rior and ſubordinate help to. its attainment. 


For if they only attend to this inward teacber, 
who always /peaketh when the man is ſileut, they 


will learn abundantly, from him, all that is 
neceſſary to be known and practiſed in order 
to their final happineſs; that of conſequence, 
fourthly, The kingdom of Curisr is of a vaſt 
extent, and comprehends the whole race of 
mankind, . For all have CHRIST within them, 
and therefore, even thoſe who are deprived 
of the means of knowledge, and live in the 
groſſeſt ignorance. of the Chriſtian religion, are 


capable of obtaining, through him, wiſdom 


here, and happineſs hereafter. Hence alſo 
they conclude, that thoſe who lead virtuous 
lives, and reſiſt the impulſe of their luſts and 
paſſions, whether they be Jews, Mahometans, 
or Polytheiſts, ſhall be united to God in this 
life, by means of the CHRIST that lies hidden 
within them, and ſhall enjoy the fruits of this 
union in the life to come. To theſe tenets 
they add, in the /t place, That a heavy, dark 
body, compoſed of corrupt matter, hinders 
men from diſcerning, with eaſe, this hidden 
CHRIST, and from hearing his divine and in- 
ternal voice. Therefore they look upon 1t as 
a matter of the higheſt importance, to watch 
« againſt 
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« againſt the pernicious, conſequences of this 
« union between the ſoul and body, that the lat- 
tc ter may not blunt the powers of the former, 
te diſturb its tranquillity, -or, - by the [miniſtry of 
« the outward ſenſes, fill it with the images of 
« vain, ſenſible, and external objects.“ The 
conſideration now mentioned © engages them, 
laſtly, „To look upon it as utterly incredible, 
« that God ſhould ever again ſhut: up, in the 
ce ſame material habitation, the ſouls that are: ſet 
« free by death from their bodily priſon; and 
te therefore they affirm, that the Goſpel-account 
« of the reſurrection of the body muſt either be 
« interpreted in a figurative ſenſe,” or be under- 
ſtood as pointing out the creation of a new 
c and celeſtial body [A].“ 

IX. It a 8 evidently from all this, that ahe 
exiſtence of the man Chaisr Jesvs, together with 
the circumſtantial accounts we have in Scrip 
ture of his divine origin, his life, and actions, 
his ſatisfaction, merits, and ſufferings, make no 
eſſential part of the theological ſyſtem of the 
Quakers, which 1s built upon a different founda- 
tion, and derives the. whole plan and method of 
ſalvation from the Cars within; Hence ſeve- 
ral members of that ſect, as we learn from wri- 
ters of unqueſtionable authority, went ſuch an 
extravagant length as to maintain, that che 20. 
counts we have of I Esus CRIS, in the Goſpel. 
hiſtory, do not relate to the ſon of God, who 


took upon him the nature of man, but to that 


CarisrT within, whoſe operations are recorded by 
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[4] The Quakers adopt 11 thoſe tenets; n are at leaf * 
liged to adopt them, unleſs they renounce the fundamental 
principles of their ſyſtem. We haye omitted the mention of 
thoſe points about which they diſpute among themſelves, that 


we may not appear to take pleaſure in er N them un- 
der odious colours. 
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. een if we may confide in 
the teſtimonies of unexceptionable witneſſes, is 


Per 1. fo far from having loſt its credit among them, 
that it is ſtill openly profeſſed by the American 


Quakers. Thoſe of 1 whether from the 
force of conviction or the ſuggeſtions of prudence, 
differ entirely from their brethren in this reſpect; 
they hold, That the divine wiſdom or reaſon 
« reſided in the Son of the Virgin Mary, and 
« conveyed its inſtructions to mankind by his 
« miniſtry;” and they profeſs to believe, ** that 
« this divine man really did and ſuffered what is 
« recorded concerning him by the ſacred writers.“ 
It is nevertheleſs certain, that they expreſs them- 
ſelves in a very ambiguous manner on man 
points that relate to the hiſtory of the divine Sa- 
viour; and, in a more particular manner, their 
notions concerning the fruits of his ſufferings, and 
the efficacy of his death, are ſo vague and ob- 
ſcure, that it 1s very difficult to know what 1s 
their real opinion about the degree of this efficacy, 
and the nature of theſe fruits. It is ſtill further 
worthy of obſervation, that the European Qua- 
kers, though they acknowledge the reality of the 
life, actions, and ſufferings of CHRIST, yet do not 
entirely reje&t the allegorical interpretation of 
dur Saviour's Hiſtory mentioned above; for they 
conſider the events that happened to ChRIST, in 
the courſe of his miniſtry here upon earth, as the 
ſigns and emblems of thoſe ſcenes through which 
the mental CurIsT muſt paſs, in order to render 
us partakers of eternal ſalvation. - Hence they talk 
in high-ſwoln and pompous ſtrains (like their 
models the Myſtics) of the birth, life, ſufferings, 
death, and reſurrection of CHRIST in the bearts of 
the faithful. | 8 8 

X. The religious diſcipline, worſhip, and 
practice of the Quakers, flow from the ſame ori- 
ginal ſource from which, as we have —_— a4] 
erved, 


1 
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ſerved, their doctrine and tenets were immediately 
derived. They meet for the purpoſes of reli- 
gion on the ſame days which are ſet apart for the 


celebration of public worſhip in all other Chriftian . 


churches ; but they neither obſerve feſtivals, nor 


uſe external rites and ceremonies, nor ſuffer re- - 


ligion, which they place entirely in the mental 
worſhip of the Hidden ChRIST, to be ſhackled 
and cramped by poſitive inſtitutions. All the 
members of their community, whether male or 
female, have an equal right to teach and exhort 
in their public meetings; for who, ſay they, will 
preſume to exclude from the liberty of ſpeaking 
to the Brethren, thoſe perſons in whom CHRIST 
dwells, and by whom he ſpeaks? They reject 
the uſe of prayers, hymns, and the various out- 
ward forms of devotion, by which the public 
worſhip of other Chriſtian churches 1s diſtinguiſh- 
ed; and this, indeed, is an inſtance of their con- 
fiſtency with themſelves, as it is the immediate 
conſequence of their religious ſyſtem; for, in 
their judgment, it is not the perſon who expreſſes 
his deſires in a ſet form of words, that can be ſaid 
to pray truly, but he, .on the contrary, who, by a 
deep recollection, withdraws his mind from every 
outward object, reduces it to a ſtate of abſolute 
tranquillity, filences every inward motion and 
affection, and plunges it, as it were, into the 
abyſs of Deity. They neither obſerve the inſti- 
tution of Baptiſm, nor do they renew the remem- 
brance of CRRIST's death, and of the benefits 
that reſult from it, by the celebration of the Eu- 
chariſt. They look upon theſe two inſtitutions as 
merely Judaical, and allege, that our Saviour ob- 
ſerved. them. for no other end than to ſhew for 
once, in a viſible manner, the myſtical purifica- 
tion of the ſoul, under the figure of baptiſm, and 
the ſpiritual nouriſhment of the inward - man, 
under that of the Euchariſt. |, 
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Abo 


Their moral 
precepts.) 


We Hisrokv of the Seck called QuaxxRs. 


XI. The moral doctrine of the Quakers, which 
is remarkable for its exceſſive auſterity, is chiefly 
comprehended in the two following precepts: 
Firſt, «That the faithful are either to avoid en- 
te tirely every thing that tends to gratify the ex- 
cc ternal ſenſes and paſſions, every thing that can 
ce be ranked under the denomination of ſenſual 
“ or bodily pleaſure; or, if ſuch rigorous abſti- 
ce nence be impoſſible in this preſent ſtate, and 
© contrary to the evident laws of nature, ſuch 
& pleaſure is to be ſo modified and reſtrained by 
« reaſon and meditation, as to prevent its de- 
« . baſing and corrupting the mind. For as the 
«© whole attention of the mind muſt be given to 
ce the voice and orders of the internal guide, fo, 
ce for this purpoſe, all poſſible care muſt be 
ce taken to remove it from the contagion of the 
e body, and from all intimate and habitual com- 
* merce with corporeal objects.“ By the /econd 
leading precept of morality among the Quakers, 
all imitation of thoſe external manners, that go 
by the name of civility and politeneſs, as alſo ſe- 
veral matters of form, uſual in the conduct of 
life and in the connexions of human ſociety, are 
ſtrictly prohibited as unlawful. : Hence they are 
eaſily diſtinguiſhed from all other Chriſtian ſects, 


by their outward deportment and their manner of 


life. They never ſalute any perſon they meet in 
their way, nor employ in their converſation the 
uſual manner of addreſs, and the appellations 
that civility and cuſtom have rendered a matter 
of decency, at leaſt, -if not of duty; they never 
expreſs their reſpect for magiſtrates or perſons in 
authority, either by bodily geſtures, titles of ho- 
nour, or in general by any of the marks of ho- 
mage that are paid them by perſons of all other 
denominations. They carry their pacific ſenti- 


ments to ſuch an extravagant length, as to re- 


nounce the right of ſelf-defence, and let paſs with 


impunity, 
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impunity, and even without reſiſtance, the attacks CENT. 
that are made on their poſſeſſions, their reputa- gX*":;, 
tion, nay, on their lives. They refuſe to confirm bas . 


their teſtimonies by an oath, to appear in behalf —— 


of their property before a civil tribunal,” or to 
accuſe thoſe who have injured them. To theſe 
negative parts of their external conduct, they add 
peculiar circumſtances of a poſitive kind, that 
diſcover the ſame auſtere, ſtiff, proud, and for- 
mal ſpirit; for they diſtinguiſh themſelves, in a 
ſtriking manner, from the reſt of their fellow- 
citizens, by the gravity of their aſpect, the ruſtic 
ſimplicity of their apparel, the affected tone of 
their voice, the Gifhck, of their converſation, 


and the frugality of their tables. It is, however, 


affirmed by perſons of credit, who are eye-wit- 


neſſes of what paſſes among the members of this 
ſe&, that the modern, and more eſpecially the 
Engliſh Quakers, whom 'trade has furniſhed with 
the means of luxury, have _— from this ri- 
gid and auſtere manner of life, and daily grow 
more reconciled to the outward pleaſures and 
enjoyments of the world. Theſe more ſociable 
Quakers are alſo ſaid to modify and explain the 
theology of their anceſtors, in ſuch a manner as 
to render it more rational than it was in its pri- 
mitive ſtate. At the ſame time it is certain, 
that many of the members of this ſect have either 


a falſe notion, or no notion at all, of that ancient 
theolo in. 3 


X11. The principles of this community ſeem Their form 


to exclude the very idea of order, diſcipline, and of <<!<64- 


eccleſiaſtical government. Its leading members, 
however, began to perceive, in proceſs of time, 
that without laws and rulers it could not ſubſiſt, 
but muſt inevitably fall into confuſion and ruin. 
They accordingly erected a council of Elders, 
who diſcuſs and determine matters of a doubtful or 
difficult nature, and uſe all poſſible care and di- 
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CENT. ligence in inſpecting the conduct of the Brethren, 


XVII 


SECT. 


71. and in preventing whatever they look upon as 


Paxr II. prejudicial to the intereſts of the community. 


The names of thoſe that enter into the ſtate of 
wedlock are given in to thoſe leading members, 
who alſo keep an exact regiſter of the births and 


deaths that happen in their ſociety. They exer- 


ciſe, moreover, a certain degree of authority over 
thoſe who ſpeak in their meetings; ſince it is well 
known, that in ſome places theſe ſpeakers ſhew 
their diſcourſes to the ruling Elders before they 
deliver them, 'in order that they may judge whe- 
ther or no they are fit to be repeated in public. For 
ſince the abuſe that was made of the unbounded 
liberty that every individual had to inſtruct and 
exhort the congregation, and to ſpeak and ha- 
rangue when the pretended /pirit moved them, new 


regulations have been obſerved : and this liberty 
has been conſiderably modified, in ſeveral places, 


to avoid the mockery, contempt, and cenſure, 
to which the community was conſtantly expoſed, 
by the abſurd, incoherent, and inſipid diſcourſes 
of many of its members. There are alſo in ſome 
of the more conſiderable congregations, and more 
eſpecially in thoſe that are erected at London, 
certain A colin whoſe vocation it is to be always 
prepared to ſpeak to the people; in caſe none of 
the congregation find themſelves inwardly moved, 


or diſpoſed to perform that office. The appoint- 
ment of theſe profeſſed ſpeakers was deſigned to 


remedy an inconveniency that frequently happen- 
ed in the Quaker- meetings, even that the whole 
aſſembly was diſmiſſed without either inſtruction 
or exhortation, becauſe none found themſelves 
moved to ſpeak. It is indeed to be obſerved, 
that this public diſcourſe is not looked upon by 
the Quakers as an eſſential part of their religion 
and worſhip; for the Bretbren and Siſters do not 
meet that they may hear the words of an external 
mY | teacher, 
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teacher, but that they may liſten with recollection c EN r. 
to the voice of the divine inſtructor, which every 371. 
one carries with him in his own breaſt, or, to uſe Parr ll. 
their own phraſe, that they may commune with 
themſelves. Nevertheleſs, as theſe mute aſſem- 
blies excite the laughter of their adverſaries, and 
expoſe them to the reproach of enthuſiaſm and 
frenzy, they have, on that account, appointed 
fixed ſpeakers, to whom they give a ſmall ſalary, 
that the whole time of their meeting may not be 
paſſed in ſilence [4]. 

The Quakers have, annually, a general aſſem- 
bly of the whole ſect, which meets at London the 
week before Whitſunday, and is compoſed of 
deputies from all their particular congregations. 
They til] complain, notwithſtanding the tolera- 
tion they enjoy, of certain ſeverities and hard- 
ſhips ; but theſe are entirely owing to their ob- 
ſtinate refuſal to pay thoſe tithes, which, by the 
laws of the land, are deſigned for the ſupport of 
the eſtabliſhed church. 


C7 [4] The truth of this account of fixed Speakers appoint- 
ed to diſcourſe and exhort, when the ſpirit does not move any 
of the other brethren, -and rewarded for their pains, is denied 
by the writer of the Letter to Dr. Fox uE Y]; we leave the de- 
cifion of the matter to thoſe who have an opportunity of exa- 
mining the fact. | 
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CENT. 
XVII. 
Sec r. II. 
PART II. 


The various 
fortunes of 
the Menno- 
Rites, 


long 


De Hiftory of the Mennonites, or Anabaptiſts. 


HAF. V. 


Concerning the MEN NON ITES, or Ax ABAP TIS TVS. 


J. FT ER various ſcenes of trial and per- 
ve plexity, the Mennonites at length found, 
during this century, the tranquillity they had 

cw ht after in vain. They arrived, indeed, 
at this ſtate of repoſe®bÞ very flow ſteps; for 
though, in the preceding age, they were admit- 
ted to the rights and privileges of citizens in the 
United Provinces, yet it was a long time before 
their ſolicitations and pleas of innocence could 
engage the Engliſh, the Swiſs, and Germans, to 
receive them in their boſom, and to abrogate the 
laws that had been enacted againſt them. The 
civil magiſtrates, in theſe countries, had ſtill be- 


fore their eyes the enormities committed by the 


anctent Anabaptiſts; and beſides, they could not 


perſuade themſelves, that a ſet of men, who 


looked upon all oaths as infa, and declared 
that magiſtracy and penal laws have no place in 


the kingdom of CnRIST, had the qualities and 


ſentiments that are neceſſary to conſtitute a good 
citizen, Hence we find, even in this century, 
ſeveral examples of great ſeverities employed 
againſt the Anabaptiſts, and ſome - inſtances of 
even capital puniſhments being inflicted on 
them [e]. But now, that the demonſtrations of 
their innocence and probity are clear and unque- 

ſtionable, 


[e] The ſeverities exerciſed in Switzerland againſt the Men- 
nonites are recorded by OrrIus, in his Annal. Anabapt. p. 
337. and more particularly thoſe that they ſuffered in the year 
1693, by HoTTiNGER, in his German work, intitled, Schævbei- 
zerijche Kirchen-Hiſtorie, vol. i. p. 1101. nor, even in this 
preſent century, have they been treated more mildly in the 
Canton of Bern, as appears from Scar n's Hiſtoria Mennonitar. 
cap. x. p. 289. in which we find the letters of the States-Ge- 
neral of the United Provinces interceding with that On in 

| eir 
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ſtionable, they enjoy the ſweets of ſecurity and cx N r. 
repoſe, not only in the United Provinces, but alſo XV. 
in England, Germany, and Pruffia, where they Par 11, 

rocure, by their honeft induſtry, and particular. —” 

y by their application to trade and commerce, 

an Mx ſubſiſtence for themſelves and their fa- 

milies. | 

II. The wiſer members of this community Union nua 

eaſily perceived, that their external tranquillity gg. 

would neither be | ſtable nor permanent, unleſs mong tem. | 

their inteſtine diſcords were removed, and their | 

ancient diſputes, about trifling and unimportant : 
matters, charitably terminared. They accord- 

ingly uſed their moſt zealous endeavours to dif- 

fuſe the ſweers of charity and concord through- 

out their ſect; nor were their labours altogether 

unſucceſsful. In the year 1630, a conſiderable 

part of the Anabapriſts of Flanders, Germany, and 

Frieſland, concluded their debates in a conference 

held at 4nfterdam, and entered into the bonds of 

fraternal communion, each, notwithſtanding, re- 

. ſerving to themſelves a liberty of retaining cer- 5 
tain opinions. This aſſociation was renewed, 14 
and confirmed by new reſolutions, in the year | 
1649, by the Anabaptiſts of Flanders and Germany, 
between whom great diviſions: had reigned y]. i 
All theſe formed a bond of union with thoſe 
branches of the ſect that were moſt diſtinguiſhed 
by their moderation; and they mitigated and 
eorrected, in various reſpects, the rigorous laws 
of Menno and his ſucceſſors. | 
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their behalf. A ſevere perſecution was ſet on foot againſt 

them in the Palatinate in the year 1694, which was ſuſpended 
by the interceſſion of WILLIAM III., king of Great Britain. 
See SCHYN, 2bid. p. 265, Biſhop BuxxeT mentions ſome 
inſtances of Anabaptiſts ſuffering death in England during the 
ſeventeenth century, in the firſt volume of his Hifory of bis 
WH Times. 


[f] Hera. Scayn, Plenior Dedu#io Hiſtorie Maenidiit, 
P. 41, 42. | 
III. Therefore, 


= 11 
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CEN T. III. Therefore, at this day, the whole com- 
Seu i. munity may be divided into two large ſects, the 
Pant II. one comprehending the more Refined A nabaptiſts, 
Der remarkable for their auſterity, who are alſo called 
ſeas of Flemings or Flandrians ; and the others called * 
Anabaxtit, the Dutch language) the Greſſer Anabaptiſts, 
who are of a milder complexion, and an eaſier 
and more moderate character, and go. commonly 
under the denomination of F/aterlandians. We 
have given already a particular account of the 
origin and etymology of theſe denominations, 
Each of theſe ſects is ſubdivided into a variety of 
branches, more eſpecially the refined and auſtere 
Anabaptiſts, who have not only produced two ſe- 
parate ſocieties, diſtinguiſhed by the names of 
Groningeniſts Lg], and Dantzigers or Pruſſians [h], 
but alſo a conſiderable number of more obſcure 
and inconſiderable factions, which differ in doc- 
trine, diſcipline, and manners; and agree in no- 
thing but the name of Anabaptiſts, and in ſome 
ancient opinions that have been unanimouſly 
embraced by all the members of that ſect. All 
the refined Anabaptiſts are the rigid followers of 
Simon MExNo, and ſtedfaſtly maintain, though 
not all with the fame degree of ſeverity and 
rigour, the ſentiments of their chief on the 
following points—the human nature of CHRIST 
—the obligation that binds us to waſh the feet 
of ſtrangers in conſequence of our Saviour's 
ee neceſſity of excommunicating 
and of avoiding, as one would do the plague, 
not only avowed ſinners, but alſo thoſe who de- 
part, even in ſome light inſtances, from the ſim- 
plicity of their anceſtors, and are tainted with any 
appearance of evil the contempt that is due 


[e] So called, becauſe they met at certain ſtated times in 
the city of Groningen. 50 
[+] They derive this denomination from their adopting the 
manners and diſcipline of the Pruſſians. 
to 
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to human learning, and other matters of leſs mo- c x Nr. 
ment [i]. It is however to be obſerved, that in 3,7 


cT. . 


our times, ſome of the congregations of this re- Parr 11. 
fined ſect have been gradually departing from this —— 
auſtere ſyſtem, and are proceeding, though with a 

ſlow pace, towards the opinions and diſcipline of 

the more moderate Anabapriſts. | 

IV. All theſe Anabaptiſts adopt a form of ec- The ener, 

clefiaſtical government and diſcipline, that is dhe 3 
adminiſtered by three diſtinct orders of perſons. aite church. 
The firſt order is that of the Biſbops or Preſoyters, 
who always preſide in the conſiſtory, and are 
alone inveſted with the power of adminiſtering 
the ſacraments of Baptiſm and the Lord's Supper. 
The ſecond is that of the Teachers, who are ſet 
apart for the purpoſes of public inſtruction, and 
the celebration of divine worſhip. The third 
comprehends the Deacons, who are choſen out of 
both ſexes. Theſe three orders compoſe the 
conſiſtory or council by which the church is go- 
verned. All matters of importance are propoſed, 
examined, and decided, in the meetings of the 
Brethren, The miniſters are elected to their holy 
office by their ſuffrages, and are all, the Deacons 
excepted, inſtalled by public prayers, attended 
with impoſition of hands, 

V. Among the inferior ſects of the rigid Ana- The Ucke- 
baptiſts, the moſt conſiderable is that which paſſes ift. 
under the denomination of Uckewalliſts, and is fo 
called after its founder UKE WaLLts, a native 
of  Friefland. This ruſtic, rigid, and ignorant 
ſectary, not only exhorted his followers to main- 
tain the primitive and auſtere doctrine of Menno, 
without ſuffering it to be ſoftened or altered in 
the ſmalleſt degree, but alſo rook it into his head 
to propagate, jointly - with another innovator, 


[i] See a German work entitled, Nachrichten won dem ge- 
genwardigen Ziſtande der Menoniten, by Ruxs, 1743. 
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CEN r. named Joan Lxus, in the year 1637, a ſingular 


XVII. 
SECT. II, 


opinion concerning the ſalvation of Jupas, and 


perl. the reſt of CarisT's murderers. To give an 


air of plauſibility to the favourable opinion he 
entertained concerning the eternal ſtate of this 
arch-apoſtate, he invented the following odd 
hypotheſis, < That the period of time that ex- 


ce tended from the birth of Carisr to the de- 


« ſcent of the Holy Ghoſt, and was, as it were, 
ce the diſtinctive term that ſeparated the Jewiſh 
« from the Chriſtian diſpenſation, was a time of 
tc deep ignorance and darkneſs, during which 
« the Jews were void of light, and entirely de- 


cc ſtitute of divine ſuccour ; and that, of conſe- 


te quence, the ſins and enormities that were com- 
te mitted during this interval were in a great 


cc meaſure excuſable, and could not merit the 


ce ſevereſt diſplays of the divine juſtice.” This 
idle fiction met with no indulgence, either from 
the Mennonites on the one hand, or from the 
magiſtrates of Groningen on the other; for the 
former excluded its inventor from their commu- 
nion, and the latter baniſhed him from their city. 
He fixed his reſidence in the adjacent province 
of Eaſt-Frigſland, and there drew after him a con- 
ſiderable number of diſciples, whoſe deſcendants 


ſtill ſubſiſt in the neighbourhood of Groningen, 


Friefland, and alſo in Lithuania and Pruſſia, and 
have their own religious aſſemblies, ſeparate 
from thoſe of the other Mennonites. As they 
have little intercourſe with any but thoſe of their 
own communion, it is not an eaſy matter to know, 
with certainty, whether they perſevere in the ſin- 
gular opinion that proved ſo detrimental to the 
intereſt of their leader. It is at leaſt certain, 
that they follow ſcrupulouſly the ſteps of their 
original founder Mexnxo, and exhibit a lively 
Image of the primitive manners and conſtitution 
of the Mennonites. They re-baptize all ay 

| cave 
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leave other Chriſtian churches to embrace their CENT, 
communion. Their apparel is mean beyond ex- Xu. 
preſſion, and they avoid every thing that has the Paar 11. 
molt diſtant appearance of elegance or ornament. 
They let their beards grow to an enormous 
length; their hair, uncombed, lies in a diſorderly 
manner on. their ſhoulders; their countenances 
are marked with the ſtrongeſt lines of dejection 
and melancholy ; and their habitations and houſe- 
hold furniture are ſuch as are only fitted to an- 
ſwer the demands of mere neceſſity. Such, 
moreover, is the ſeverity of their diſcipline, that 
any member of their community, who departs in 
the ſmalleſt inſtance from this auſtere rule, is im- 
mediately excluded from the ſociety, and avoided 
by all the Brethren as a public peſt. Their in- 
ſpectors or biſhops, whom they diſtinguiſh from 
the miniſters, whoſe office is to preach and in- 
ſtruct, are choſen by an aſſembly compoſed of all 
the. congregations of the ſet. The ceremony of 
waſhing the feet of ſtrangers, who come within 
the reach of their hoſpitality, is looked upon by 
them as a rite of divine inſtitution. We ſhall not 
enlarge upon, the other circumſtances of their 
ritual, but only obſerve, that they prevent all 
attempts to alter or modify their r diſci- 
pline, by preſerving their people from every 
thing that bears the remoteſt aſpect of learning 
and ſcience; from whatever, in a word, might 
have a tendency to enlighten their devout igno- 
rance. 5 | | 
VI. The more moderate, who are called the The Waters 
Greer, or leſs ſcrupulous Anabaptiſts, are com- e. 
poſed of certain inhabitants of Y/aterland, Flan- 
ders, Frieſland, and Germany, who entered into an 
aſſociation, as has been already obſerved, and 
commonly paſs under the denomination of J/ater- 
landians. This community has abandoned the 
ſevere diſcipline and ſingular opinions of Menno, 
| | | whom, 
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c EW T, whom, nevertheleſs, they 
VI, 
Szcr. II. 


| 


The Hiſtory of the Mennonites, or Anabaptiſts. 
nerally reſpected as 


their primitive parent and founder, and have ad- 


raar I. Vanced a ſtep nearer than the other Anabaptiſts 


— CY 


to the religious doctrines and cuſtoms of other 
Chriſtian churches. 
ed into two diſtin& ſects, which bear the reſpect- 
ive denominations of Frieſſanders and Waterland- 
ians, and are both without biſhops, employing no 
other eccleſiaſtical miniſters than Preſbyters and 
Deacons. 


They are, however, divid- 


Each congregation of this ſect is inde- 
pendent on all. foreign juriſdiction, having its 


own eccleſiaſtical council or conſiſtory, which is 


compoſed of Preſbyters and Deacons, The ſu- 


2 4 * power is, nevertheleſs, in the 


ands of the people, without whoſe conſent no- 


thing of importance can be carried into execu- 


tion. Their Preſbyters are, generally ſpeaking, 
men of learning, and apply themſelves with ſuc- 
ceſs to the ſtudy of phyſic and philoſophy. And 
there is a public profeſſor ſupported, at preſent, 


by the ſect at Amſterdam, for the inſtruction of 


their youth in the various branches of philoſophy 


and ſacred erudition. 


VII. One of theſe Waterlandian ſects was divid- 


ed, in the year 1664, into two factions, of which 
the one were called Galeniſts, and the other Apo- 
ftoolians, from their reſpective leaders. The 
founder of the former was Garten ABRAHAM 
Haan, a doctor of phyſic, and paſtor of a Men- 


nonite congregation at Amſterdam, who has re- 


. ceived the applauſe even of his enemies, on ac- 
count of his uncommon penetration and elo- 


quence, This eminent Anabaptiſt, in imitation 
of the Arminians, conſidered the Chriſtian reli- 

ion as a ſyſtem that laid much leſs ſtreſs upon 
flich than upon practice; and he was for recelv- 
ing into the communion of the Mennonites all 


thoſe who acknowledged the divine origin of the 


books of the Old and New Teſtament, and led 


holy 


| 
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holy and virtuous lives. Such, in his judgment, CENT, 1 
were true Chriſtians, and had an undoubted Tight 1 if 


to all the rights and privileges that. belong to PA ils ; 
that character. Theſe comprehenſive terms of n 14 
communion were peculiary favourable to his own | T1 
1 ſentiments, ſince his notions concern- 
Carrsr's divinity, and the ſalvation of man- 
kid by his death and merits, were very different 
from thoſe of the Menhonites, and coincided a 
good deal with the Socinian ſyſtem. | 

Several perſons oppoſed the ſentiments of this 
Latitudinarian, and more eſpecially Sau 
Abos roon, an eminent paſtor among the Menno- 
nites at Amterdam, who not only defended, with 
the utmoſt - zeal, the doctrine generally received 
among. the Mennonites, in relation to the di- 
vinity of Cngist and the fruits of his death, but 
alſo maintained that ancient hypotheſis of a vi- 
ſible and glorious church of Caxsr. upon earth, 
that was peculiar to this ſect [4]. Thus a con- 
troverſy was kindled, which produced the diviſion 
\now. mentioned; a diviſion which the zealous | 

. efforts of ſeveral of the wiſeſt and mot reſpect- 

able members of this community have hitherto | 
proved inſufficient to heal. The Galenifts are bit 
not leſs diſpoſed than the Arminians to admit, 1 
as members of their community, all thoſe who | 1} 
call themſelves Chriſtians ; and they are the only 1 
| 
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ſe& of the Anabaptiſts who reject the denomina- 

tion of Mennonites, The Apoſteolians, on the 1 
contrary, admit to their communion thoſe only - 1 
who profeſs to believe all the points of doctrine 
which are contained in their public confeſſion _—— 4 
faith [I]. 8 Fl 


' [4] For a more particular a=count of theſe two Mennonites, . 4 
ſee Sen yx 's Deductio plenior Hiſtor. Mennonit. cap. xv. p. 318. | 1 
and xviii. p. 237, of 171 

[/] Cast. CommtrLini Deſeriptio Urbis Amftelodant,, tom. | 
1. p. 500 00.—STOUPA's Religion ges Hollandois, P. 20.—Bt x- - $a 
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THEM's Heollandiſcher Scbulups Kircher- Staat, p. 1 i. ch. xix. 
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"XVI. 


Ser. II. 


PART II. 


— CEC 


The flou- 


riſhing ſtate 


of the Soci- 
nians. 


The Hiſtory of the Socinians and Arians. 


CHA P, VI. 
Concerning the Socixlaxs and ARIANS, 


I. A BOUT the commencement of this cen- 
tury, the Sect of the Socinians ſeemed to 


be well eſtabliſhed, and their affairs were even 


in a flouriſhing ſituation, In Tranſylvania and 
Lucko they enjoyed the liberty of holding, without 
moleſtation, their religious aſſemblies, and. pro- 
feſſing publicly their theological opinions. The 
advantages that attended their ſituation in Poland 
were ſtill more conſiderable ; for they had at Ra- 
cow a public ſeminary of learning, which was 
furniſhed with profeſſors eminently diſtinguiſhed 
by their erudition and genius, together with a 
preſs for the publication of their writings ; they 


had alſo a conſiderable number of congregations 


in that diſtrict, and were ſupported by the pa- 
tronage of ſeveral petſons of the higheſt diſtinc- 
tion. Elated with this ſcene of proſperity, they 


began to form more extenſive views, and aimed 


at enlarging the borders of their community, 
and procuring it patrons and protectors in other 
countries. There are in being authentic records, 
from which it appears, that they ſent emiſſaries 


with this view, about the commencement of this 


century, into Holland, England, Germany, and 
Pruſſia, who endeavoured to make proſelytes to 
Socinianiſm in theſe countries, among men of 


learning and men in power. For it is remarkable, 


that the Socinians, in propagating their religious 


principles, have always followed a quite different 


method from that which has been obſerved by other 
ſects. It has been the general practice of ſectaries 


and innovators to endeavour to render themſelves 
popular, and to begin by gaining the multitude to 
their ſide; but the diſciples of Socix us, who are 

PEST | perpetually 


\ 
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perpetually exalting the dignity, prerogatives, 
and authority of reaſon, have this peculiarity in 
their manner of proceeding, that they are at very 
little pains to court the favour of the people, or 


to make proſelytes to their cauſe among thoſe. 


who are not diſtinguiſhed from the multitude by 
their rank or their abilities. It is only among the 
learned and the great that they ſeek for diſciples 
and patrons with a zealous aſſiduity. 

II. The effect of the miſſions now mentioned, 
though they were conducted and executed by 
| 8 of whom the greateſt part were eminent, 

oth on account of their rank and abilities, was 
nevertheleſs far from anſwering the views and 
expectations of the community. In moſt places 


their ſucceſs was doubtful, at beſt but inconſi- 
derable; in ſome, however, they were favourably 


received, and ſeemed to employ their labours to 
purpoſe. They had no where a more flattering 
proſpect of ſucceſs than in the academy of Altor,, 
where their ſentiments and their cauſe were pro- 
moted with dexterity by ERN EST SOHNER, an 


The pro- 
greſs and 
decline of 


Socinianiſm 


at*Alterf, 


acute and learned peripatetician, who was pro- 


feſſor of phyfic and natural philoſophy. This 
ſubtile philoſopher, who had joined the Socinians 
during his reſidence in Holland, inſtilled their 
principles into the minds of his ſcholars with 
much greater facility, by his having acquired the 
higheſt reputation both for learning and piety. 
The death, indeed, of this eminent man, which 


happened in the year 1612, deprived the riſing 


ſociety of its chief ornament and ſupport ; nor 
could the remaining friends of Socinianiſm carry 
on the cauſe of their community with ſuch art 
and dexterity, as to eſcape the vigilant and ſe- 
vere eye of the other profeilors. Their ſecret 
deſigns were- accordingly brought to light in the 
year 1616; and the contagion of Socinianiſm, 
which was gathering ſtrength from day to day, 
| | a and 


800 


| CENT, 
I XV.1. 
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The decline 
of Socinian- 
iſm, and 
the ſuffer- 


ings of its 


Poland. 


2 


votaries in 
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and growing imperceptibly into a reigning ſyſtem, 
was all of a fudden diſſipated and extinguiſhed by 
the vigiiant ſeverity of the magiſtrates of Nurem- 
berg. The foreign ſtudents, who had been in- 
fected with theſe doctrines, ſaved themſelves by 
fight ; while the natives, who were chargeable 
with the ſame reproach, accepted of the remedies 
that were preſented to them by the healing hand 
of orthodoxy, and returned quietly to their former 
theological ſyſtem [n]. | 

III. The eftabliſhment of the Socinians in 
Poland, though it ſeemed to reſt upon folid found- 
ations, was nevertheleſs of a ſhort duration [x]. 
Its chief ſupports were withdrawn in the year 
1638, by a public decree of the diet. It hap- 
pened in this year that ſome of the ſtudents of 
Racow vented, in an irregular and tumultuous 


manner, their religious refentment againſt a cru- 
cifix, at which they threw ftones, till they beat it 


down out of its place. This act of violence ex- 
cited ſuch a high degree of indignation in the 
Roman Catholics, that they vowed revenge, and 


- fulfilled this vow in the ſevereft manner; for it 


was through their importunate ſolicitations that 
the terrible law was enacted at Warſaw, by 
which it was reſolved, that the academy of Ra- 
cow ſhould be demoliſhed, its profeſſors baniſhed 


[zz] The learned GusT Avus Georct Zer Txt, formerly 
profeſſor of divinity in the academy of Altorf, compoſed an 
ample and learned account of this theological revolution, 
drawn principally from manuſcript-records, which was pub- 
liſhed at Leipfic, in the year 1729, in two volumes, in 4to. by 
GEBAUER, under the following title: Hiſtoria Crypto-Socinia- 
niſini, Altorfinæ quondam Academic infeſti, arcana. 3 

[z] We have a circumſtantial account of the flouriſhing 
ſtate of the Racovian academy, while it was under the direc- 


tion of the learned Mar Tin Ruarvs, in the C:mbria Littera- 


ta of MoLLERUs, tom. i. p. 572. where we learn that Rua- 


nus was a native of Holftein, who became a proſelyte to the 
* 


Socinian ſyſtem, PRES 
| with 
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with ignominy, the printing- houſe of the Soci- 
nians deſtroyed, and their churches ſhut. All 
this was executed without the ſmalleſt allevia- 
tion or the leaſt delay, notwithſtanding the efforts 
made by the powerful patrons of the Socinians to 
ward off the blow [o J. But a cataſtrophe, till 
more terrible, awaited them; and the perſecution 
now mentioned was the forerunner of that dread- 
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ful revolution, which, about twenty years after- 


wards, brought on the entire ruin of this com- 
munity in Poland: For by a public and ſolemn 
act of the diet held at Warſaw, in the year 1658, 
all the Socinians were baniſhed for ever from the 
territory of that republic, and capital puniſhment 
was denounced againſt all thoſe who ſhould ei- 
ther profeſs their opinions, or harbour their per- 
ſons. The unhappy exiles were, at firſt, allowed 
the ſpace of three years to ſettle their affairs, and 
to diſpoſe of their poſſeſſions; but this term was 
afterwards abridged by the cruelty of their ene- 
mies, and reduced to two years. In the year 
1661, the terrible edict was renewed; and all the 
Socinians that yet remained in Poland were bar- 
barouſly driven out of that country, ſome with 
the loſs of their goods, others with the loſs of 


their lives, as neither ſickneſs, nor any domeſtic | 


conſideration, could ſuſpend the execution of that | 


rigorous ſentence [p]. 


IV. A part of theſe exiles, who ſought for a 
refuge among their Brethren in Tranſylvania, 
ſunk under the burthen of their calamities, and 
periſhed amidſt the hardſhips to which they were 


[9] Epiſtola de WissowAT11 wita in SAN DII Biblioth. An- 


ti-T rinitar. p. 233.—-GusT. GroRG. 'ZeLTNERI Hiſtoria 
Crypto-Socinianiſmi Altorfini, vol. i. p. 299. 


[p] STAN1SLA1i LuBigniECii Hiſtoria Reformat, Poloni- 


ce, lib, iii. c. xvii, xviii. p. 279.—Eguites Poloni Vindicie pro 


Unitariorum in Polonia Religionis libertate apud Sax DIUu, in 
Biblioth. Anti-Trinitar. p. 267. 
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expoſed. A conſiderable number of theſe un- 
happy emigrants were. diſperſed through the ad- 


Paz TH. jacent provinces of Silęſia, Brandenburg, and 
T—— Pruſſia; and their poſterity. ſtill ſubſiſts in thoſe 


countries. Several of the more eminent mem- 
bers of the ſe, in conſequence of the protection 
granted them by the duke of BRIEO, reſided for 
ſome time at Croſſen, in Sileſia [q]. Others went 
in ſearch of a convenient ſettlement for them- 


ſelves and their brethren, into Holland, England, 


Holſtein, and Denmark. Of all the Socinian ex- 
iles, none diſcoyered ſuch zeal and induſtry for 
the intereſts and eſtabliſhment of the ſect as STa- 
NISLAUS LuBIENIECIUS, a Poliſh knight, diſtin- 
guiſhed by his learning, and ſingularly eſteemed 
by perſons of the higheſt rank, and even by ſe- 
veral ſovereign princes, on account of his elo- 


quence, politeneſs, and prudence. This illuſtri- 


ous patron of Socinianiſm ſucceeded fo far in his 
deſigns, as to gain the favour of Fzeperic III., 


king of Denmark; CuRISTIAN ALBERT, duke of 
Holſtein ; and CHARLES Lewis, elector Palatine; 


and thus had almoſt obtained a ſecure retreat 
and ſettlement for the Socinians, about the year 
1662, at Altena, Fredericſtadt, and Manheim ; but 
his meaſures were diſconcerted, and all his hopes 


entirely fruſtrated, by the oppoſition and remon- 


ſtrances of the clergy eſtabliſhed in theſe coun- 


tries; he was oppoſed in Denmark by Suanin- 


G1UsS biſhop of Zealand, in Holſtein by ReinBoTH, 
and in the Palatinate by Joan Lewis, FaBR1- 


.civs [7]. Several other attempts were made, in 


] LVSIZNIZCII Hiftoria Reformat, Polen. cap. xviu. p. 
285. where there is a letter written by the Socinians of Creſer. 
r] See Sa NI, Bibliotheca Anti-Trinitar. p. 165. — Hiſtoria 
Fite LuBIENIECII, prefixed to his Hiftoria Reformationis 
Polonicæ, p. 7, 8. - Mol LENI Introdu#io in Hiſtor. Cberſoneſ. 
Cimbrice, p. ii. p. 105. and his Cimbria Litterata, tom. ii. p. 
487.— Jo. HEN R. HEIDEGOGERI Vita Jon. Lu p. Fa BRICII, 

{ubjoined to the works of the latter, p. 38. 3 
| | different 
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different countries, in favour of Socinianiſm; but c x N 7. 
their ſucceſs was ſtill leſs conſiderable ; nor could Wop ay ISS 
any of the European nations be perſuaded to pr 11, 


PART II. 
grant a public ſettlement to a ſect, whoſe men- 


bers denied the divinity of CHRIS TH. 

V. The remains, therefore, of this unfortunate 
community are, at this day, diſperſed through 
different countries, particularly in the kingdoms 
of England and Pruſſia, the electorate of Branden- = 
burg, and the United Provinces, where they lie more n : 
or leſs concealed,, and hold their religious afſem- i 


= P _ * 
—— 7 * 4 - a 2 K —-— 22 * way 
_ 7 = — - 4 — 
ye — 4 1 . 2444 
— — 


0 

blies in a clandeſtine manner. They are, indeed, i 10 

ſaid to exerciſe their religion publicly in Eng- 4 

land [rr], not in conſequence of a legal tolera- it 

| tion, , 

5 15 

IF [rr] The Socinians in England have never made any þ 
figure as a Community, but have rather been diſperſed among 


that great variety of ſects that have ariſen in a country where 
Liberty diſplays its moſt glorious fruits, and at the ſame time 
exhibits its moſt ſtriking inconveniencies. Beſides, few ec- Wy. 
clefiaſtics, or writers of any note, have adopted the theological 951 
ſyſtem now under conſideration, in all its branches. The So- is 
cinian doctrine relating to the deſign and efficacy of the death 
of Chriſt had indeed many abettors in England during the 
XVIIch century; and it may be preſumed, without temerity, 
that its votaries are rather increaſed than diminiſhed in the 
-m_ ; but thoſe divines who have abandoned the Athanaſian gc 
ypotheſis concerning the Trinity of Perſons in the Godhead, | 
have more generally gone into the Arian and Semi-Arian | 4 


. OE ES 
. - ? 
OT — 


notions of that inexphcable ſubje&, than into thoſe of the 
Socinians, who deny that Jesus CarisT exiſted before his 4 
appearance in the human nature. The famous Jog x BippLe, 1 
after having maintained both in public and in private during 
the reign of CHARLES, and the protectorſnip of CRouwE LL, 
the Unitarian ſyſtem, erected an independent congregation in 
London, which is the only Britiſh church we have heard of, in 
which all the peculiar doctrines of Socinianiſm were incul- 
cated ; for, if we may give credit to the account of Six PETER 
PeTr, this congregation held the following notions : „ That 
« the fathers under the old covenant had only temporal pro- 
& miſes—that ſaving faith conſiſted in univerſal obedience 
« performed to the commands of God and Chriſt ;—that 
« Chriſt aroſe again only by the power of the Father, and not 
« his own ;—that juſtifying faith is not the pure gift of God, 
* K k 4 . % but, 
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the civil magiſtrate [J. Some of them have 
embraced the communion of the Arminians; 
others have joined with that ſect of the Anabap- 
tiſts that are diſtinguiſhed by the name of Gale- 


niſts; and in this there is nothing at all ſurpriſing, 
ſince neither the Arminians nor Anabaptiſts re- 
quire from thoſe that enter into their communion 


an explicit or circumſtantial declaration of their 
religious ſentiments. It is alſo ſaid, that a con- 
ſiderable number of this diſperſed community 
became members of the religious ſociety called 


Collegiants [.]. Amidſt theſe perpetual changes 


re but may be acquired by men's natural abilities; - that /a;:h 
% cannot believe any thing contrary to, or above reaſon ;— 


« that there is no original n ;—that Chriſt hath not the 


« ſame body now in glory, in which he ſuffered and roſe 


. again z—that the ſaints ſhall not have the /ame body in 


© heaven which they had on earth z that Chriſt was not 
« Lord or King before his reſurrection, or Prigſt before his 
* aſcenſion ;—that the ſaints ſhall not, before the Day of 
judgment, enjoy the bliſs of heaven ;—that God doth not 
te certainly know future contingencies z— that there is not 
* any authority of fathers or general councils in determining 
« matters of faith ;—that Chriſt, before his death, had not 
* any dominion over the Angels ;—and that Chriſt, by dying, 
*© made not ſatis faction for us.” See the Preface to Sir PE- 
TE 5 PeTT's Happy future State of England, printed at London 
in 1688. 

[e The Socinians, who reſide at preſent in the diſtrict of 
Mark, uſed to meet, ſome years ago, at ſtated times, at Ko- 
ning fwaid, a village in the neighbourhood of Frankfort on the 
Oaer. See the Recueil de Litterature, de Philoſophie et d Hij- 
zoire (publiſhed at Anſterdam in the year 1731, in 8vo *), p. 
44.— They publiſhed, in the year 1716, at Berlin, their Con- 
feſſion of Faith in the German language, which is to be found, 
with a refutation. thereto annexed, in a book, intitled, Der 
'7 heologi/chtn Heb. Opfern. part x. p. 85 2. 

FE [7] This community, of which there is an account given 
in the beginning of the following chapter, called their reli- 
gious meetings Cellagies, a Dutch word, which fignifies con- 
gregation or aſſembly, and hence they were denominated Col- 
legiants. | 
Elbe author of this col'eftion was one Jox px, who was paſtor of 
a church in the neighbuurhiod of Berlin, - 


and 
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and viciſſitudes, it was not poſſible that the So- 
cinians could maintain an uniform ſyſtem of 
doctrine, or preſerve unaltered and entire the re- 
ligious tenets handed down to them by their an- 
ceſtors. On the contrary, their peculiar and 
diſtinctive opinions are variouſly explained and 


underſtood both by the learned and illiterate 


members of their community, though they all 
agree in rejecting the doctrine of the Trinity, 


and that alſo of the divinity and ſatigfaction of 


Jesvs CHRIST [u]. | 

VI. After the Socinians, as there is a preat 
affinity between the two ſects, it is proper to 
mention the Arians, who had ſeveral celebrated 
writers in this century, ſuch as Sanpivs and 
BripbLE [i]. Of thoſe who alſo paſſed under the ge- 


(a) Many examples might be alleged in proof of this ; it 
will be ſufficient to mention that of the learned CrRELLIvus, 
who, though he was profeſſor of theology among the Socinians, 
yet differed in his opinions, about many points of doctrine, 
from the ſentiments of Soc ix us and the Racovian Catechiſm, 
and would not be called a Socinian, but an Artemonite *. See 
the Journal Litteraire, tom. xvii. p. i. p. 150. and the ac- 
count I have given of this celebrated man in my Syntagm. 
Diſſertationum ad ſanctiores Diſciplinas pertinentium, p. 352.— 
Unſchuld. Nachrict. 1750. p. 942.—Nowveau Diction. Hiſto- 
rique et Critique, tom. ii. p. ii. p. 88. & This laſt citation 
is erroneous ; there is no account of Ca ELULIus in the place 
here referred to. 

[w] For an account of Sax Dis, father and ſon, ſee Ax- 
NOLD and other writers. The Life of BID DIE is to be found 
in the Nouveau Diction. Hiftorique et Critique, tom. 1. p. ii. 
p- 288. Dr. Mos nEIu places BippLe improperly among 
the Arians; it is manifeſt that he belongs to the Socinians, 
ſince, in the IIId article of his Confeſſion of Faith, he pro- 
feſſeth to believe that Chrift has no other than a human nature. 
See the Socinian Tradis, untitled, The Faith of one God, & c. 
publiſhed at London in 4to. in 1691. See alſo above, note 
[rr] . | : 7 


After AzTEMON, who lived under the reign of the Emperor Sz, 
VER US, and denied the pre-exiſtenie and divinity of Jesus CARIs r. 
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Concerning ſome Sects of Inferior Note. 


neral denomination of Anti-Trinitarians and Unita- 
rians there are many that may be placed in the claſs 
of the Socinians and Arians: for the term Uni- 
tarian is very comprehenſive, and is applicable 
to a great variety of perſons, who, notwithſtand- 
ing, agree in this common principle, that there 
ig n real diſtinction in the divine nature. The de- 
nomination of Arian is alſo given in general to 
all who conſider Jzsus CHRIST as inferior and 


ſubordinate to the Father. But as this ſubordi- 


nation may, be underſtood and explained in a 
variety of ways, it is evident, that the term Arian, 
as it is uſed in modern language, is ſuſceptible of 
different ſignifications; and that of conſequence 
the perſons to whom it is applied cannot be all 
conſidered in the ſame point of light with the an- 
cient Arians, nor ſuppoſed to agree perfectly with 
each other in their religious tenets. - 


CHAP. VII. 
Concerning ſome Setts of Inferior Note. 
I. VT will not bis amiſs to take notice here of 


a few ſects of inferior conſequence and 
note, which we could not mention with proprie- 


ty in the hiſtory of the larger and more extenſive 


communities that we have been paſſing in review, 
and which, nevertheleſs, we cannot omit, for ſe- 


veral reaſons. While the diſputes and tumults 
that the Arminian ſyſtem produced in Holland, 
in the year 1619, were at the greateſt. height, 


then aroſe that religious ſociety, whoſe members 
hold at Rhin/berg, in the neighbourhood of Leyden, 
a ſolemn aſſembly every half year, and are gene- 

" rally 
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rally known under the denomination of Collegi- 


ants [x]. This community was founded by three 


brothers, whoſe name was Vanper Koppe, who 
paſſed their days in the obſcurity of a rural life, but 
are {aid to have been men of eminent piety, well 
acquainted with ſacred literature, and great ene- 
mies to religious controverſy. - They had for 
their aſſociate ANTHONY CORNEL1us, a man alſo 
of a mean condition, and who had no qualities 
that could give any degree of weight or credit to 
their cauſe. The deſcendants and followers * of 
theſe men acquired the name of Collegiants from 
this particular circumſtance, that they called their 
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religious aſſemblies Colleges. All are admitted 


to the communion of this ſect who acknowledge 
the divinity of the holy Scriptures, and endea- 
vour to live ſuitably to their precepts and doc- 
trines, whatever their peculiar ſentiments may be 
concerning the nature of the. Diety, and the truths 
of Chriſtianity. Their numbers are very conſi- 
derable in the provinces of Holland, Utrecht, 
Friefland, and Weſtfriefland, They meet twice 
every week, namely on Sundays and Wedneſdays, 
for the purpoſes of divine worſhip ; and after ſing- 
ing a pſalm or hymn, and addreſſing themſelves 
to the Diety by prayer, they explain a certain 
portion of the New Teſtament. The female 
members of the community are not allowed to 
ſpeak in public; but all others, without any ex- 


ception founded on rank, condition, or incapa- 


city, have a right to communicate the reſult of 
their meditations to the aſſembly, and to ſubmit 
their ſentiments to the judgment of the Brethren. 
All likewiſe have an unqueſtionable right 'to ex- 
amine and oppoſe what any of the Brethren has 
advanced, provided their oppoſition be attended 
with a ſpirit of Chriſtian charity and moderation. 


*]. See above, note [J. | 
. There 
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There is a printed liſt of the paſſages of Scripture, 
that are to be examined and illuſtrated at each of 


Pax- 11, their religious meetings; ſo that any one who is 


ambitious of appearing among the ſpeakers, may 
ſtudy the ſubject before-hand, and thus come fully 
prepared to deſcant upon it in public. The Bre- 
thren, as has been already obſerved, have a gene- 


ral afſembly twice a year at Rhinſberg, where they 


have ample and convenient houſes for the education 
of orphans and the reception of ſtrangers; and there 


they remain together. during the ſpace of four days, 


which are employed 1n hearing diſcourſes that tend 
to edification, and exhortations that are principally 
deſigned to inculcate brotherly love and ſanctity of 
manners. The ſacrament of the Lord's ſupper is 
alſo adminiſtered during this aſſembly ; and thoſe 
adult perſons, that deſire to be baptized, receive 
the ſacrament of Baptiſm, according to the ancient 
and primitive manner of celebrating that inſtitu- 
tion, even by immerſion, Thoſe of the Brethren 
that reſide in the province of Frieſland, have at 
preſent an annual meeting at Lewarden, where 
they adminiſter the ſacraments, as the conſider- 


able diſtance at which they live from Rhinſberg 
renders it inconvenient for them to repair thither 


twice a year. We ſhall conclude our account 
of the Collegiants by obſerving, that their com- 
munity is of a moſt ample and extenſive kind; 
that it comprehends perſons of all ranks, orders, 
and ſets, who profeſs themſelves Chriſtians, 
though their ſentiments concerning the perſon 
and doctrine of the divine founder of Chriſtianity 


. be extremely different; that it 1s kept together, 


and its union maintained, not by the authority 
of rulers and doctors, the force of 5 
laws, the reſtraining power of creeds and co! 

feſſions, or the influence of certain poſitive rites 


and inſtitutions, but merely by a zeal for the ad- 


vancement 
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. vancement of practical religion, and a deſire of c E N Tc 
drawing inſtruction from the ſtudy of the Holy . 


Scriptures [Y]. 


IT. In fuch a community, or rather amidſt 
fuch a multitude as this, in which / inion is free, 
and every one is permitted to judge for himſelf 
In religious matters, diſſenſions and controverſies 
can ſcarcely have place. However a debate, at- 
tended with ſome warmth, aroſe, in the year 1672, 
between Joun and Paur BrEpenBuRG, mer- 
chants of Rotterdam, on the one fide, and ABRa- 
HAM LEMMERMAN and Francis Cup ER, mer- 
chants of Amſterdam, on the other. Joan Bre- 
DENBURG had erected a particular ſociety, or co/- 
lege, in which he gave a courſe of lectures upon 
the religion of nature and reaſon ; but this un- 
dertaking was highly diſapproved of by Lru- 
MERMAN and Cu1ytr, who were for excluding 
. reaſon altogether from religious inquiries and 

purſuits. During the heat of this controverſy, 
BREDEN BURG diſcovered a manifeſt propenſity 
towards the ſentiments of Syinoza ; nay, he 
even defended them publicly, and yet, at the 
ſame time, profeſſed a firm attachment to the 
Chriſtian religion [z]. Other debates of leſs 


conſequence aroſe in this community, and 
the 


* See the D ifjertation ſur Key ſages de ceux qu on appelle en 
Hollande Colligiens et Rhinobourgeois, in the Ceremonies Reli- 


gienſes des tous les Peuples du Monde, tom. iv. p. 323.—as alſo 
a Dutch book, containing an account of the Collegiants, and 
publiſhed by themſelves under the following title: De Oer- 
Jpronck, Natuur, Handekwyz en Oogmerk der xo genaamde Ryn- 
burgſche Vergadering, at Amſterdam, in 4to. in the year 1736. 

[z] The names of Joun BREDEN BURG and FRANCIS 
CuiPER are well known among the followers and adverſaries 
of Sy1Nnoza ; but the character and profeſſion of theſe two 
diſputants are leſs generally known. BrEDENBURG, or 
(as he is otherwiſe called) Bxe1TENBURG, was a Cellegiant, 
and a merchant of Rotterdam, who propagated in a public 
manner the doctrine of Sy1x0za, and pretended to demon- 


ſtrate 
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.CENT, the effect of thoſe diſſenſions was a diviſion of 
Ser. n. the Collegiants into two parties, which held their 
YA II. aſſembles ſeparately at Rhin/berg. This diviſion 
happened in the year 1686, but it was healed 

about the commencement of the preſent century, 
by the death of thoſe who had principally occa- 
ſioned it; and then the Collegiants returned to 
their former union and concord [a]. 


i III. The 


ſtrate mathematically its conformity to the dictates of reaſon. 
The ſame man not only profeſſed Chriſtianity, but moreover 
explained, recommended, and maintained, the Chriſtian reli- 
gion in the meetings of the Collegiants, and aſſerted, on all 
- occaſions, its divine original. To reconcile theſe ſtriking 
contradictions, he declared, on the one hand, that reaſon and 
Chriſtianity were in direct oppoſition to each other; but 
maintained, on the other, that we were obliged to believe, 
even againſt the evidence of the ſtrongeſt mathematical de- 
monſtrations, the religious doctrines comprehended in the 
Holy Scriptures this, indeed, was adding abſurdity to abſur- 
dity). He affirmed, that truth was twofold, theological and 
Philoſophical ; and that thoſe propoſitions, which were falſe in 
theology, were true in philoſophy. There is a brief, but ac- 
curate account, of the character and ſentiments of Brevpe n- 
BURG, in the learned work of the Jew, Isaac Orosn1o, in- 
titled, Certamen Philoſophicum propugnate weritatis divine et 
naturalis adverſus Jo. BREDENBURG11 principia, ex quibus, 
quod religio rationi repugnat, demonſtrare nititur. This work, 
which contains BxepenBuRG's: pretended demonſtrations of 
the philoſophy of Sp1Nnoza, was firſt publiſhed in 8vo at An- 
feerdam, in the year 1703, and afterwards in 12mo at Braſſels, 
in 1731. Francis CuiyER, who was the comp re of Br e- 
DENBURG, acquired a conſiderable reputation by his Arcana 
x Aibeiſini detecta, i. e. The Secrets of Atheiſm detected. He was 
a bookſeller at Amſterdam ; and it was he that publiſhed, 
among other things, the Bibliotheca Fratrum Polonorum feu 
Unitariorum. Thoſe who have a tolerable acquaintance with 
the literary hiſtory of this century, know that CIP ER, on 
account of the very book which he wrote againſt BX EDEN. 
BURG, was ſuſpected of Spinoziſm, though he was a Collegiant, 
and a zealous defender of the Chriſtian faith, as alſo of the 
perfect conformity that there is between right reaſon and true 
religion. . Dr. Mosne1m ſaid a little before, in the text, 
that LEMMERMAN and CuiyPERr were for excluding reaſon 
altogether from religion; how then can he conſiſtently ſay 
here of the latter, that he was a defender of the conformity that 
there is between reaſon and religion ? f 
la] Beſides the authors who have been already 8 
: ole 


Chap. vn. Concerning ſome Sects of Inferior Note. 
III. The ſe& of the Labbadiſts were fo called 


from their founder Joun LA BBA DIE, a native of 


France, a man of no mean genius, and remark- 
able for a natural and maſculine eloquence. This 
man was born in the Romiſh communion, enter- 
ed into the order of the Jeſuits, and, being diſ- 
miſſed by them [| 5}, became a member of the 
Reformed church, and' performed, with reputa- 
tion, the miniſterial functions in France, Switzer- 


land, and Holland, He at length erected a new 


community, which reſided ſucceſſively at Middle- 
burgh in Zealand and at Amſterdam. In the year 
1670, it was tranſplanted to Hervorden, a town 
in Weſtphalia, at the particular deſire of the Prin- 
ceſs ELIZABETH, daughter of the elector Palatine, 
and abbeſs of Hervorden [c]. It was neverthe- 
leſs driven from thence, notwithſtanding the pro- 
tection of this illuſtrious princeſs; and, in the 


year 


thoſe who underſtand the German language may conſult the 


curious work of SIMON FRED ERIC RES, intitled, Nachrich- 


ten dom Zuſtande der Mennoniten, p. 267. 


(] From this expreſſion of our author, ſome may be 


led to imagine, that LA BBA DIE was expelled by the Jeſuits 
from their ſociety; and many have, in effect, entertained this 
notion. But this is a palpable miſtake ; and whoever will be 
at the pains of conſulting the letter of the Abbe Govjer to 
Father Ni RON (publiſhed in the Memoires des Hommes il- 
luſtres, tom. xx. p. 142, 143.) will find that LanBnBap1is had 
long ſolicited his diſcharge from that ſociety, and, after many 
refuſals, obtained it at length in an honourable manner, by a 
public act ſigned at Bourdeaux, by one of the provincials,. the 
17th of April 1639. For a full account of this reſtleſs, tur- 
bulent, and viſionary man, who, by his plans of reformation, 
conducted by a zeal deſtitute of prudence, produced mach tu- 
mult and diſorder, both in the Romiſh and reformed churches, 
ſee his Life, compoſed with learning, impartiality, and judg- 
ment, by the Rev. Mr Cnavurreried, in his Supplement 
to Mr BarLe, intitled, Nouveau Dictionnaire Hiſtorique yet 
Critique, | 

(> {c] This illuſtrious princeſs ſeems to have had as pre- 
- vailing a taſte for fanaticiſm, as her grandfather King James 
I. of England had for ſcholaſtic theology. She carried on a 
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died two years after his arrival. After the death 


Parr H. of LABBADIE, his followers removed their wan- 
gering community to Miewert, in the diſtrict of 


North Holland, where it found a peaceful retreat, 
and ſoon fell into oblivion ; ſo that few, if any 
traces of it, are now to be found. 

Among the perſons that became members of 
this ſect, there were ſome, whoſe learning and 


abilities gave it a certain degree of credit and re- 


putation, particularly Anna Maria SchuRMax, 


of Utrecht, whoſe extenſive. erudition rendered 


her ſo famous, in the republic of letters, during 
the laſt century. The members of this commu- 
nity, if we are to judge of them by their own ac- 
count of things, did not differ from the Reform- 
ed church ſo much in their renets and doctrines, 


as in their manners and rules of diſcipline [d]; 
for their founder exhibited, in his own conduct, 


a moſt 


correſpondence with PENN, the famous Quaker, and other 
members of that extravagant ſect. She is, nevertheleſs, cele- 
brated by certain writers, on account of her application to the 
ſtudy of philoſophy and poetry. That a poetical fancy may 
have rendered her ſuſceptible of fanatical impreſſions, is not 
impoſſible; but how theſe impreſſions could be reconciled with 


a philoſophical ſpirit, is more difficult to imagine. 


FF [4] Lanzapit always declared, that he embraced the 


doctrines of the Reformed church. Nevertheleſs, when he 


was called to perform the miniſterial functions to. a French 
church at Middleburgh in Zealand, he refuſed to ſubſcribe 
their confeſſion of faith. Beſides, if we examine his writings, 
we ſhall find that he entertained very odd and ſingular opi- 
nions on various ſubjects. He maintained, among other 
things, © that God might, and did, on certain occaſions, de- 
«« ceive men that the Holy Scripture was not ſufficient to 
« lead men to ſalvation, without certain particular 2/lumina- 
de tions and revelations from the Holy Ghoſt that in reading 
ce the Scriptures we ought to give leſs attention to the literal 


e ſenſe of the words than to the inward ſuggeſtions of the 


« ſpirit, and that the efficacy of the word depended. upon 
e him that preached it—that the faithful ought to have all 
* things in common—that there is no * 800 
| FE Atinction 
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a moſt auſtere model of ſanctity and obedience, 
which his diſciples and followers were obliged 
to imitate ; and they were taught to look for the 
communion of ſaints, not only in the inviſible 
church, but alſo in a vi##/e one, which, accord- 
ing to their views of things, ought to be com- 
poſed of none but ſuch perſons as were diſtin- 
guiſhed by their ſanctity and virtue, and by a 
7 7 progreſs towards perfection. There are 

ill extant ſeveral treatiſes compoſed by LABBA= 
DIE, which ſufficiently diſcover. the temper and 
ſpirit of the man, and carry the evident marks 


ſtinction of rank in the true church of CHRISH- that 
CarisT was to reign a thouſand years upon earth—that 
the contemplative life is a ſtate of grace and union with 
God, and the very height of perfection that the Chriſtian, 
whoſe mind is contented and calm, fees all things in God, 
enjoys the Deity, and is perfectly indifferent about every 
thing that paſſes in the world—and that the Chriſtian arrives 
at that happy ſtate by the exerciſe of a perfect ſelf-denial, 
« by mortifying the fleſh and all ſenſual affections, and by 
„ mental prayer.” Beſides theſe, he had formed ſingular 
ideas of the Old and New Teſtament, conſidered as covenants, 
as alſo concerning the Sabbath and the true nature of a 
Chriſtian church, 

It is remarkable enough, that almoſt all the ſectaries of an 
enthuſiaſtical turn, were deſirous of entering into communion 
with LABBADIE. The Browniſts offered him their church at 
Middleburg, when he was ſuſpended by the French ſynod from 

his paſtoral functions. The Quakers ſent their two leading 
members RoyerT BarcLay and GEORGE KEITH to An- 
ſterdam, while he reſided there, to examine his doctrine; and, 
after ſeveral conferences with him, theſe two commiſſioners 
offered to receive him into their communion, which he refuſed, 
probably from a principle of ambition, and the defire of re- 
maining head of a ſet. Nay, it is ſaid, that the famous 
WILLIAu PENN made a ſecond attempt to gain over the Lab. 
badiſts; and that he went for that purpoſe to Yiewert, where 
they reſided after the death of their founder, but without ſuc- 
ceſs. We do not pretend to anſwer for the certainty of theſe 
facts; but ſhall only obſerve, that they are related by Mor- 
LERUS in his Cimbria Literata, on the authority of a MS, 
Journal, of which ſeveral extracts have been given by Joa c. 


FRED. FELLER, in his Trimeſt. 1x Monumentorum ineditorum, 


ſect. iii. A. 1717. p. 498 — 500. 
Vor. V. LI of 
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of a lively and glowing imagination, that was 


"7 not tempered by the influence of a ſober and ac- 


are ſometimes carried, by the impetuoſity of paſſion 
and the ſeduction of fancy, both into erroneous no- 
tions and licentious purſuits, we are not perhaps to 
reject, in conſequence of an exceſſive charity, the 
teſtimonies of thoſe who have found many things 
worthy of cenſure, both in the life and doctrine of 
this turbulent enthuſiaſt [e]. 2 5 


IV. Among the fanatical contemporaries of 
LABBADIE, was the famous AN TOINETTE Bou- 
RIGNON DE LA PORTE; a native of Flanders, who 
pretended to be divinely inſpired, and ſet apart, 
by a particular interpoſition -of Heaven, to re- 
vive the true ſpirit of Chriſtianity, that had been 
extinguiſhed by theological animoſities and de- 
bares. This female enthuſiaſt, whoſe religious 
feelings were accompanied with an unparalleled 
vivacity and ardor, and whoſe fancy was exube- 


rant beyond all expreſſion, joined to theſe quali- 


ties a volubility of tongue, leſs wonderful indeed, 
yet much adapted to ſeduce the unwary. Fur- 
niſhed with theſe uſeful talents, ſhe began to pro- 
pagate her theological ſyſtem, and her enthuſi- 
aſtical notions made a great noiſe in Flanders, 
Holland, and ſome parts of Germany, where ſhe 
had reſided ſome years. Nor was it only the ig- 
norant multitude that ſwallowed down with faci- 
lity her viſionary doctrines; ſince it is well 
known that ſeveral learned and ingenious men 
were perſuaded of their truth, and caught the 


* 


ſe] See MorLekvus's Cimbria Literata, tom. iii. p. 35 & 
I/agoge ad Hiſtor. Cbenſonęſ. Cimbrice, p. ii. cap. v. p- 121.— 
ARNOLD, Hiftcr. Ecclefraft. vol. i. p. ii. lib. xvii. cap. xxi. 
p- 1186.—-WEIs MAN, Hi. Eccleſ. Sec. xvii. p. 297.— For 
an account of the two famous companions of LaBBADIE, vig. 
Du Licnox and Yvon, ſee MoLLtrus's Cimbria Literata, 
tom. ii. p. 472. 1020, £0 Hh . 
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contagion of her fanaticiſm. After experiencing 
various turns of fortune, and ſuffering much vexa- 
tion and mockeries on account of her religious 
fancies, ſhe ended her days at Franeker, in the 
province of Friz/land, in the year 1680. Her 
writings were voluminous ; but it would be a fruit- 
leſs attempt to endeavour to draw from them an 
accurate and conſiſtent ſcheme of religion. For 
the pretended divine ligbt, that guides people of 
this claſs, does not proceed in a methodical way 
of reaſoning and argument; it diſcovers itſelf 
by flaſhes, which ſhed nothing but this larkneſs 
in the minds of thoſe who inveſtigate truth with 
the underſtanding, and do not truſt to the re- 
ports of fancy, that is ſo often governed by ſenſe 
and paſſion. An attentive reader will, however, 
learn ſomething by peruſing the writings of 
this fanatical virgin; he will be perſuaded, that 
her intellect muſt have been in a difordered ſtate; 
that the _ greateſt part of her divine effuſions ' 
were borrowed from the productions of the 
Myſtics; and that, by the intemperance of her 
imagination, ſhe has given an additional air of 
extravagance and abſurdity to the tenets. ſhe 
has derived from theſe pompous enthuſiaſts. 
If we attend to the main and predominant 
principle that reigns throughout the incoherent 
productions of BouRIGNON, we ſhall find it to 
be the following: That the Chriſtian religion nei- 
ther conſiſts in knowledge nor in practice, but in 
a certain internal feeling and divine impulſe, that 
ariſes immediately from communion with the Deity [.] 
Among the more conſiderable patrons of this fana- 


J] See for an ample account of Bovr1c nov, the following 
writers: MoLLER. Cimbria Literata, tom. ii. p. 85. — Iulro- 
ductio in Hiſter. Cherfo:c/4 Cimbricæ, p. ii. p. 151. —BaYLE's 
Dictionnaire, tom. i. at the article Bouz1cnon.—ARNOLD,, 
Hiſtoria Eccleſ. et Hæret, vol. ii. See allo PoizeT's Epift. 
de Auctoribus Myſticis, ſect. xiv. p. 565. This treatiſe of Pot- 
RET is inſetted at the erd of his book, De Eruditiane Sclida 
| Superficiaria, vol. ii. edit. 4to. 9 085 
| 1. 12 tical 
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E N r. tical doctrine, we may reckon CHRISTIAN BAR“ 


THOLOMEW DE CoRDr, a Janſeniſt, and prieſt of 
the oratory at Mechlin, who died at Nordſftrandt, 
in the dutchy of Sle/wick|g]; and PETER Porrtrt, 
a man of a bold and penetrating genius, who was a 
great maſter of the Carteſian philoſophy []. This 
latter has ſhewn, 1n a ſtriking manner, by his own 
example, that knowledge and ignorance, reaſon 
and ſuperſtition, are often divided by thin parti- 
tions; and that they ſometimes not only dwell to- 
gether in the ſame perſon, but alſo, by an unnatural 
and unaccountable union, lend each other mutual 
aſſiſtance, . and thus engender monſtrous pro- 


ductions. 


V. The ſame ſpirit, the ſame views, and the 
ſame kind of religion, that diſtinguiſnhed Bov- 
RIO NOx, were obſervable in an Engliſh, and alſo 
a female fanatic, named JANE LEA LEV, who, 
towards the concluſion of this century, ſeduced 


by her viſions, predictions, and doctrines, a conſi- 


derable number of diſciples, among whom there 
were ſome perſons of learning; and thus gave 
riſe to what was called the Philadelphian Society. 
This woman was of opinion that all diſſenſions 
among Chriſtians would ceaſe, and the kingdom 
of the Redeemer become, even here below, a 


glorious ſcene of charity, concord, and felicity, 


if thoſe who bear the name of Jesus, without 
regarding the forms of doctrine or diſcipline that 
diſtinguiſh particular communions, would all 
Join in committing their ſouls to the care of the 


ſz] Mol LENI Cimbria Literata, tom. ii. p. 149. 

[45] PoireT dreſſed out in an artful manner, and reduced 
to a kind of ſyſtem, the wild and incoherent faneies of 
BovR1cNnon, in his large work, intitled, L' Oeconomie Divine, 


ou Syſteme Univerſel, which was publiſhed, both in French and 


Latin, at Amferdam, in the year 1686, in ſeven volumes 8vo.— 


For an account of this Myſtic philoſopher, whoſe name and 


voluminous N have made ſuch a noiſe, ſee Bibliotbeca 
Brem. Theolog. Philol. tom. iii. p. i. p. 75+ 
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internal guide, to be inſtructed, governed, and C ur. 


formed by his divine impulſe and ſuggeſtions. , 


XVII. 


. II. 
Nay, ſhe went ſtill further, and declared in the Paar ii. 
name of the Lord, that this deſirable event would 


happen; and that ſhe had a divine commiſſion to 
proclaim the approach of this glorious communion 

of ſaints, who were to be gathered together in one 
viſible univerſal church, or kingdom, before the 
diſſolution of this earthly globe. This prediction 
ſhe delivered with a peculiar degree of confidence, 
from a notion that her Philadelphian fociety was 
the true kingdom of CHRIST, in which alone the 
divine ſpirit reſided and reigned. We ſhall not 
mention the other dreams of this enthuſiaſt, among 
which the famous doctrine of the final reſtoration 
of all intelligent Beings to perfection and happi- 
neſs held an eminent place. LrapLey was leſs 
fortunate than Bovr1GNoN in this reſpect, that ſhe 
had not ſuch an eloquent and ingenious patron as 
PoiRET to plead her cauſe, and to give an air of 
philoſophy to her wild reveries. For PorDacs 
and BRoMLEY, who were the chief of her aſſociates, 
had nothing to recommend them but their Myſtic 
piety and contemplative turn of mind. PoR DAR, 
more eſpecially, was ſo far deſtitute of the powers 
of elocution and reaſoning, that he even ſurpaſſed 
Jacos BotHMEN, whom he admired, in obſcurity 
and nonſenſe; and, inſtead of imparting inſtruc- 
tion to his readers, did no more than excite in them 


a ſtupid kind of awe by a high- ſounding jingle of 
pompous words [i]. 


[7] See Jo. Wor.r. Jascerr Hiſtoria Sacra et Civilis, Sec. 


xvll. Decenn. x. p. 99.—PETRI PoirETI Bibliotheca Miſticor. 
p. 161. 174. 283. 286. 
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